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NORTHUMBERLAND. 


* * 
* . 
* 


MY LORD, 


T is preſumed that the Hiſtory of a 


Nation, over which your Grace hath 


preſided with a dignity peculiar to your- 


ſelf, and that equally to the ſatisfaction of 
the people and the honour of the crown, 
lays claim with propriety to your Gracc's 
patronage. 1 


a 2 It 


oC 


q 
| 
| 


—— — — Oe 


DEDICATION, 


S belles, indeed, the higheſt honour on 
the illuſtrious, character of your Grace, that 


„ ds, 


the | Viceroyalty of. our ſiſter Iſle has never 


been ſupported with ſo much ſplendour 
and magnificence, and the adminiſtration of 


public affairs conducted with ſuch prudence 
a and. unapimity, 48 hen your Grace was 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The grateful 


+ #4 — 


retroſpect, Which the Natives of that Iſland 


ſtill caſt on this period of their Hiſtory, Ui 
their ardent wiſhes for a return of ſo happy : 5 
an æra, in which the intereſts of the ſub- . 
ject were no leſs conſulted than the glory JM 
of the ſovereign, ſufficiently ſpeak your th 
Grace's eulogium. Being precluded thus : ha 
the praiſes of a private pen by the bean- be 
felt encomiums of a whole nation, I beg of 
leave, to ſuppreſs inferior panegyric, and 15 
ſubſcribe „„ N 
ee = 
Your Grace's moſt devoted, dot 
* 5 „ ſan 


32d moſt obecient humble ſervant, 


THE AUTHOR. 


HE RE is not a period perhaps, in 


hiſtory, at which the political con- 
duct of Ireland was more intereſting than at 
the preſent æra. The buſtle of war, tu- 


| mult; and rebellion, indeed, carry with them 


the appearance of moment : ; but the event 


hath n betrayed their importance to 


be nothing more than the futile triumph 


of one ſet of tyrants over another, a matter 


equally indifferent to the people at large, 
as foreign to the purpoſe of national free- 
dom. It has been otherwiſe with the leſs 


ſanguinary and more ſalutary conteſts in the 


a 5 | ſenate, 


vi 


ſenate. 


FRET ACM 

It is from theſe that nations ac. 
quire, by degrees, a true ſenſe of liberty and 
the permanent means of civil government: 


It 18 owing to theſe that Britain hoaley at 


this day, of having deduced from the jar- 


ring forms of military government and 


feudal ſyſtems, the moſt perfect conſtitution 


that human wildom ever deviſed. 


the epocha of oftennial parliaments may be 
dated a revolution in the ſenatorial debates of 


Ireland, which bids fair for laying a liberal 


and laſting foundation for like eflential im- 
provements in that kingdom. 
vain, however, 


an adequate idea of the political and com- 


mercial intereſts of a people, without being 


previouſly verſed in their national hiſtory. 


It is this conſideration which firſt ſuggeſted, 


and it is hoped will give weight to, 4 oubdh 


cation of ſuch a hiſtory at the preſent criſis ; 


and 


From 


It were in 


to attempt the forming 


li- 


and 


men of great parts and learning, 


PR E F ATE: 


und this the more eſpecially, as the writer 
has avoided running into the general error 
of Hiſtorians, in dwelling too long on the 
ancient, if not fabulous, hiſtory of that 
Iſland. 
ſtory, which the Iriſh bards and their old 


It is true that the plan of ancient 


hiſtorians laid down for their own country, 


is in many inſtances ingenious and plau- 


ſible : the regular ſucceſſion of great and 


ſurprizing events, which they deduce almoſt 


from the flood, has been adopted even by 


thoſe earlier accounts, to ſay the beſt of 


them, are better calculated for the enter- 
tainment of the antiquarian, than the hiſ- 


torical information of readers in general, 


the preſent hiſtorian has dwelt more minute- 


ly on the modern and intereſting parts of 


his ſubject. Not that he has neglected any 
period of Iriſh hiſtory, in which the pub- 


lic 


But, as 


FFT 
lic tranſactions may in the ſmalleſt degree 
contribute to diſplay the national character 


of the people, or elucidate any part of 


their political ſyſtem of government. The 


original materials, with which he has been 
furniſhed, for the compilation of this Works 
being for the moſt part of a modern date, it I 
is preſumed they will be found both pleaſing 


and inſtructive; and tend to render 1 it a more 


Complete Hiſtory of Ireland, (as well as 


more eaſily purchaſed) than any which has 


yet appeared in our language. 


INTRO- 


INTRODUCTION. 


HE following Hiſtory of Ireland which 
is compiled from the moſt authentic ac- 
counts of that country, was undertaken with 2 


Auieſign to ſhew at one view, and within a ſmaller . 
compaſs than ever yet has been attempted, the 
ancient and preſent ſtate of the Iriſh Nation, their 
firſt eſtabliſhment, their laws and policy, their 

wars, the ſucceſſion of their kings, and all the 


various revolutions which have happened in their 


government both before and after the ſettlement. 


of the Engliſh among them. 


To the rightly a ſuch a work it is 


obvious that ſome kind of Introductory Diſcourſe is 
_ neceſſary, ſuch as may give the reader an idea 
of the # PR through which ancient hiſtory will 


lead 


EN TRODUCTION:; 


lead him, ſo that he may not be ſurprized at 
any extraordinary occurences on the road, not 
- diſcouraged from proceeding by unexpected ob- 
ſtacles; and this precaution is the more neceſſary, 
as the firſt advances he muſt make will be, as it 
were, upon fairy ground. He will meet with 
Druids and Bards, bringing giants and enchant- 
ers in their train: He will hear of writers before 
the uſe of letters was adopted, and of voyagers 
before the art of navigation was found out. But 
all theſe things muſt "OM affright him.—Every 
nation has its antiquities, thoſe antiquities are 
mixed with fables ;—to ſeparate one from the other 
is the buſineſs of the Hiſtorian, The toilof ſucha 
taſk is his the fruit, when accompliſhed, is that 
of his readers, whoſe pleaſure muſt be purchaſed 
with his pains, whoſe curioſity muſt be latisfied 
by his W 


Nor muſt his labours end here : when all thefe 
fairy ſcenes are melted away and vaniſhed, and 
more enlightened ages open on the view, even then 
muſt the hiſtorian tread cautiouſly the ſlippery 
foil, leſt he ſhould be betrayed by party, or led 
alide by the falſe gloſs of intereſted writers, 
Amidft all theſe perplexities, his only refource is 
in a mind diveſted of prejudice and a heart 
ſincerely devoted to truth, whoſe dictates alone 
he is reſolved to follow, and whoſe power he will 

always 


INTRODUCTION 


always invariably and uniformly acknowledge, on 
which ſide ſoover it may be his fortune to find her. 


5 T HAT country which * am about to 
treat of, being a land ſeparated from all others, 


and the moſt weſterly iſland in this part of 


Europe, it is not wonderful that its hiſtory during 


the firſt ages, ſhould be dark and perplexing : 


Thoſe of the ancients who knew. any thing of it, 


muſt have had their knowledge chiefly confined to 


its ſhores, coaſts. and harbours, and therefore, as 

they made no conqueſt of the people, their ac- 
counts are little to be depended upon :—Hence 
when we are told, that the Iriſh were a fort of 


cannibals eating human fleſh, even that of their 


parents and friends, and knowing no diſtinctions 
of moral rectitude, there is little occaſion to give 
credit to ſuch aſſertions, unleſs ſupported by clear 
evidence; for the reaſon above aſſigned, namely 


that thoſe who tell ſuch ſtories were in fact not 


acquainted with the real manners of that warlike 
people. 


On the other hand, it is warmly objected that as, 


from a kind of national prejudice, the Iriſh attempt 


tracing the antiquities of their own country too far, 
and beſides, generally inſiſt that learning flouriſhed 


in 


XII 


in their nation . to the beſt accounts) 
before letters were taught there, ſo likewiſe do 


they boaſt of ſuch virtues and good governmeht, 


exiſting among them at that early period, which 
even their own records, allowing every line of 


them to be true, do almoſt in * line con- 
COT.” 


With regard to the uſe of letters, there has indeed 
been a grand diſpute among authors, at what time 
they were introduced in Ireland. Some have boldly 
aſſerted, that they were not known there at all till 
the arrival of St. Patrick, while others more zealous 


for the honout of their country, aſſert that they were 
brought over by the Mileſian colony, whoſe very 


emigration from Spain has been warmly contra- 


dicted by ſome modern writers. Without enter- 


ing into this controverſy, which it would take up 


more room that can be ſpared to diſplay ant 


ſettle here, I ſhall only obſerve that though I ſee 
no improbability in the natives of Ireland having 


an alphabet of their own, without borrowing from 


the Romans, yet I am inclined to think that they 
trace the inſtitution of it, as they trace their pedi- 
grees, higher than truth can warrant. Having 
ſaid thus much, I ſhall ſubjoin their alphabet as 


Ce began, arranged by one of their own countrymen, and 


the ſubje&, 


leave the curious reader to his.own comments on 


The 


INTRODUCTION. 


The Beth-L. uis- Nion, or Tri Alphabet con- 
taining Eighteen Letters“, is as follows: : 


1Bb Beth. 
. 
3 F Fearn, 
481 Sail. 
5 NY Nion. 
6 Hh Huath. 
7 Do Duir. 
8 T Tinne. 
9 Cc Coll. 
10 Mm Muin. 
11 0 83 Gorr: 
12 P p Pethboc. 
13 RP? Rus, 
14 Ad Ailm, 
15 Oo Onn. 
16 Uu Ur. 
17 Ee Egdhagh, 
18 II Idho. 


* Geoghegan remarks that the names of all theſe Letters 
correſpond to thoſe of Trees; ſuch as the Beech, the Fir, 
&c. a circumſtance naturally ariſing from thoſe dwelling in 
woods who inſtituted them. The ſame author obſerves hat 
N now the the fifth was formerly the third letter, whence 

this arrangement was called Beth-Luis-Nion, as our AB . 
and is ſtrenuous in aſſerting this to have been the old Mileſian 
Alphabet. Beſides this Beth-Luis-Nion, the ancient Iriſh 
had alſo an Oghum, or a ſet of Hyeroglyphics which they uſed 
to employ in myſterious matters or upon ſecret occaſions, 


On 


xlii 


* 8 —_ 


xiv 


IN T. RO P. UC. TION 


On the whole, it ſhould ſeem that the Iriſh in 


early ages, were like all others in their infant 
Rate, rude, wild, and uncultivated, and that their 


firſt grand object was military glory or the deſire 


of gaining fame in arms. Having, however, 
many men of genius among them, it is probable 
learning flouriſhed early in their iſle, and the 
arts of poliſhed life began to ſhew themſelves in 


their cities and aſſemblies; but it is as certain that 
this learning and theſe arts were hindered from 
extending themſelves by that military turn I have 
juſt now mentioned, which, notwithſtanding the 


blood and treaſure it has coſt them, ſtill diſtin- 
guiſhes that high-ſpirited nation. And this con- 


cluſion I think may in a great meaſure, account 
for the contradictory relations we have of the Iriſh 


in reſpect to theſe particulars, 


With regard to their ot Mileſian e 


tion itſelf, from which period the moſt moderate 
of their writers date the æra of their hiſtory, as 
I hinted above, it has been conteſted by ſome very 
ingenious writers, and it muſt be owned that they 
have as much reaſon on their ſide, as conjectures 
founded on the ſimilarity of words derived from 
each other, the ſituation of neighbouring coun- 
tries, and other ſuch hypothetical inferences can 


furniſh but above all the monſtrous fables the 
| Iriſh 


— 


. & On 


mh, A oo 


wed „ ad 


„ c s - An M- 


INTRODUCTION, 


Iriſh have intermixed in their records, have given 
colour to their arguments, However, I have 

choſen to follow the plain tract of hiſtory, ſifting 
it as clear as I could from the chaff of fic- 
tion, and attending to the teſtimonies of approv- 
ed authors wherever ſuch were to be found. But 


for the readers ſatisfaction, I will here ſet down 


the hypotheſes of one of theſe gentlemen, with 
my reaſons for not adopting them, which to the 
candid and unprejudiced will I hope, appear ſatis- 
factory.— 


The author of the Hiſtory of Mancheſter, after 
deriving the Firl Bolgs of Ireland, from the Belgæ 


formerly ſettled in Britain, (a circumſtance which 


is more than probable) proceeds to aſſert, not only 


that Ireland was firſt peopled from Britain, but, 
having placed the date of this arrival of the emi- 
grants, much later than the writers of Iriſh hiſ- 
tory, inſiſts likewiſe that none but Britiſh colonies, 
ever made a ſettlement in that country, an aſſer- 


tion which if fully proved, muſt entirely over- 
throw the whole account of the Mylchan Expedi- 


tion. 


TIo the Belge he ſays, the Brigantes, the 
Cangii, the Silures, the Dimetz and other Britiſh 


emigrants ſucceeded in their turn, in proportion 


as conqueſts at home urged them to ſeek for ha- 
| bitations, 


Ni FNF DUC T ILO N. 


bitations abroad. According to this author, thefe 
frequent emigrations producing at laſt different in- 


tereſts in the iſland, the coloniſts ranging themſelves * 

under the two diſtinctions of Belgæ and Britons, of 

between whom a bloody war having commenced en 

the latter applied for aid, to the ancient inha- to 

bitants of Caledonia, the land of their fathers* ba 

for aſſiſtance; and theſe ſent - them Conar the 10 

ſon of Trenmor, with a body of choſen men, who. 8. 

having repulſed the Belgæ, they elected this war- th 

rior their Pendragon or chief. After this, the war "ky 

| was continued between them with various ſucceſs, 1 

till at length in a ſucceeding period, the Britons oi: 

of Ireland had recourſe to Fingal king of Morven, rel 

(the celebrated hero of Oſſian) who was deſcended Jef 

| from Trenmor, and was Pendragon of the Cale- _ 

| donian tribes —This prince twice delivered them ||| NI. 

| from deſtruction, and in the end entirely ſubdued 710 

| the Firl-Bolgs or Belgians, and reſtored peace to If 

| | the Britiſh inhabitants of the country, which had ing 

| been firit peopled from Britain, according to this Bae 

| relation only about my ive W before che * 

| Chriſtian ra. - | gs | tell 
| 

was 

| Such 1s the ſubſtance of Mr. Whitaker 8 Hogs: 4 

| dale which it muſt be allowed he has ſupported Art 

with the moſt ſpecious preſumptive arguments. Gre 

an hypotheſis however, which if admitted, muſt track 

confound and overthrow almoſt all the hiſtories 3 

CER 8 of the 


INTRODUCTION. 


of paſt times, vague, uncertain and uſeleſs. By 


his plan, the whole ſtory of the Mileſian conqueſt 
is turned into a fable, and we hear nothing of the | 
kings or chiefs preſiding in Ireland till the days 
of Fingal, of whoſe expedition he has given us an. 
exact account. At this period indeed, he ſeems 


to fall in with the Iriſh Hiſtory in the time of Cair- 
bar; but both the chronology and facts are ſo con- 


founded, that I am doubtful whether an Iriſhman . 
would know this ſtrange account of his country,—If 
the Cairbar he mentions be the ſame perſon with 
him whom the reader will find diſtinguiſhed by - 
the title of Carbry the Firſt, who was of the Bel- 
gian race; this Carbry was the leader of a band of 
rebels, who interrupted the ſucceſſion of the Mi- 
lefian monarchs, as the hiſtorians of thoſe days tell 
us; but according to the beſt accounts, his ſon 
Moran renounced the ſovereignty, and the royal 
line was again reſtored about the year of Chriſt 93. 
If by Feradartho is meant Feredmach, this prince 
indeed ſucceeded to the monarchy; but we do not 
find that it was by the aſſiſtance of a Fingal, who 


xvli 


reigned in Morven; on the contrary, hiſtorians 


tell us that this Fin (who is thus complimented) 


was only a general of the Iriſh militia, and it is 
alſo added, that he forſook his ſovereign, Art or 


Arthur, the father of Cormac, on the day of battle. 
Great encomiums indeed are given of him and his 
troops, as to their perſonal bravery, but not a 


word of his being king of Morven or chief of 


the aſſociated tribes of Caledon, 
. A If 
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If it ſhould be faid, that all this is only EN 
vancing one aſſertion in order to refute another, 
J aſk what elſe has the author of the Hiſtory of 
Mancheſter left for us to do? If we quote the hiſto- 
rians from hence theſe facts are taken, he an- 


ſwers, he will not rely upon their authority; ; if we 
follow him through the intricate maze of cations 

in his book, we ſhall be able only to form con- 
jectures on either part, and both ſides will in their 
turn be put- upon proving a negative. 


After 
all what has Mr. Whitaker himſelf done? — He has 
rejected the whole ſeries of ancient Iriſh Hiſtory, 


which is founded on the credit of bards and druids, 


who alone poſſeſſed the learning of thoſe times, 


notwithſtanding which after citing preſutnptive 
proofs from a number of authors, he has at laſt 
reſted his chief evidence upon the Poems of 


Oſſian, the fon of this ſuppoſed Caledonian chief. 


In the name of common ſenſe and reaſon why 
may we not believe one poet as well as another, 
and why are not the bards of Ireland to be credited | 
as well as Oftian? | 


But the authority of the fon of Fingal he has 


already declared to need no confirmation, and has 
ſhewn that he deems it ſufficient to overthrow all 


the ancient hiſtory of our neighbours; yet he has 


not uſed it to confirm the favourite opinions of 

the Scotch, on the one hand, nor has he entirely | 

refuted them on the other; ; but from his medley 
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of arguments, the ingenious 'author has drawn 

this concluſion, which we find at length in a ſub- 
ſequent publication of his, © The Irin that were Rar ur 
« the progenitors of the | Britiſh Scots were — 
themſelves the deſcendants of the Caledo- 

nians. [The Firl Bolzs among them were the ore 

dants of the Belgæ who inhabited Britain] © and 

„jf the Highlanders ſubmitted to the Es or 

« were reduced by them, they ſubmitted merely 

« to their own countrymen, and the Caledonians 

* were reduced by Caledonians.” And thus he 


has ſaved the honour of both nations. 


I do not however deny that in the Eiiftory of 
Mancheſter, are to be found ſome very curious 
reſearches into antiquity, and likewiſe many ju- 
dicious remarks upon the valuable remains of for- 
mer ages. I will go yet farther '—in the matter 
here contended for, are uſed many plauſible ar- 

guments; and ſome of theſe would not doubtleſs 

want their weight, if the whole tenor of hiſtory 
were not againſt them. But in this caſe, what 
part are we to take ? What are concluſions drawn 
from conjectures or compariſon, when oppoſed to 
circumſtantial relations taken from the records 
of a kingdom? In ſhort what are arguments when 
oppoſed to facts? We have our probabilities as 
well as this author, and we have hiſtory beſides 
to ſupport vsz—the ballance is therefore in our fa- 
your, unleſs indeed we ſubmit to own it impoſſi- 
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ble for the Iſland to have been inhabited ſome 


centuries before the nativity, and give up all 


other authorities, for the ſake of relying de. 
the Caledonian Oflian. . 


It is clear from almoſt every circumſtance of 
this affair ; that Ireland though peopled firſt from 


Britain, did afterwards receive another colony 


whom the Iriſh have ever ackowledged, and have 


been proved in ſome meaſure to reſemble though 


time and the mixture of divers nations afterwards 


| ſettled there, have in ſome meaſure effaced that 
reſemblance. The writers of Iriſh Hiſtory affirm, 


« That theſe were a colony of Mileſians from 


Spain“ The thing not being impoſſible, and their 
deſcent being traced from theſe with great exact- 


neſs; how then can we affirm the contrary ? 


From the fituation ?—No ; for the ſite of Ireland 


in regard to Spain, includes no impoſſibility in 
the aſſertion, —From the authority of Offian ?— 
No.—For. his authority is no more than that of 


another bard, and he was relating his own ex- 


ploits and thoſe of his father, the authenticity 
of which has been juſtly called in queſtion for 


many reaſons, not the leaſt of which is both theſe 
chiefs being mentioned in a different light in the 


Iriſh Hiſtory, from that in which they are held 
forth in the Poem of F ingal.——Laſtly, muſt we 
declare this relation to be Tale on account of the 
many fab! les we find interſperſed in it, or merely 

becauſe 
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| "becauſe there is a probability that theſe affairs may 
not be as the Iriſh relate them.—The firſt of 


theſe reaſons muſt be rejected, becauſe it leads us 
to doubt almoſt of all hiſtory, and as to the ſe- 
cond, I need but have recoufſe to Mr. Whitaker's 
own concluſions to ſhew the impropriety of it; 


ſince in his Genuine Hiſtory of the Britons, he ſo * 


often declaims againſt ſetting up probabilities in 


oppoſition to facts; and even declares that they 


cannot have weight ſufficient to affect the ſlighteſt 
evidence of tuſtory. 


After what has been ſaid on the ſubject, I ſhall 


only add, that none of the reaſonings of this gen- 
| tleman either in his Hiſtory of Mancheſter, or his 
other publication ſeem to me concluſive, or by 


any means of a nature to ſhake the credit of the 
authorities from whence this hiſtorical account of 


Ireland is compiled, and that while ſuch matters 


are even diſputed, it is better to take the plain 
road of hiſtory, (till that hiſtory is diſproved) 
than to take the bye-paths of conjecture, which 


may at length plunge the wanderer into a laby- | 
rinth of error. 


For theſe reaſons I have choſen to follow the 
general track of thoſe writers, who went before me 
in relating the Mileſian expedition, with which if 
any ſceptical reader ſhould be offended, he has 


nothing to do but to paſs over that relation, to- 
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_ gether with the other conteſted records of the 
kings, and begin with the t book of this 


OY 


If we belieye the Iriſh records, the Mileſians 


who came from Spain, brought with them the 


worſhip of the true God, which (they ſay) their 
anceſtors were inſtructed in by Moles himſelf.— 


But in leſs than a century, we find their ſucceſſors 
| mentioned as idolators — Whether they ever pro- 
feſſed theiſm before or not, it is certain that from 
this time, they as well as their neighbours, the 
Britons, adored falſe Gods, and had their druids 
and bards with all the appurtenances to ſuch ſuj- 
c perſtitions, 


. And theſe bards and Jenks + were not only 
their poets and prieſts, but alſo their philoſophers 


and hiſtorians, and in a great degree their gover- 


nors and legiſlators, They were ſubſiſted at the 


public EXPENCE, that they might have nothing elſe 


to do but to attend to their doe and their perſons 
were held in the greateſt veneration. To their 
hiſtory they joined poetry, and to their poetry 
muſic ; no wonder then if they at once charm- 
ed the ear and ſatisfied the underſtanding, for 


whether we believe according to the Iriſh re- 


lation, that theſe men had the uſe of letters, or 


whether we only admit that they handed down 


they 
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they had the gifts abovementioned, their ſongs 
being put into "meaſure and ſet to a rude melo- 
dy, Nauf have pleaſed while they were recited, 


and fixed the facts related on the minds of their 


auditors.— There are many remains of the ſuper- 


ſtitions of theſe druids, ſuch as altars of unhewn 
ſtone, heaps of the ſame kind of ſtones piled 
upon each other, &c. ſtill to be ſeen in the iſland, 
moſt of which are ſo different from any monu- 


ments of the Danes, or other later conquerors, 
| that they are ealily to be e Tos 
| them, 


An the 1 Mileſian families, the 444 


in martial ſkill, and other abilities was generally 
elected monarch of Ireland. The kings of the 


pentarchy eſtabliſhed 1n the iſland, paid him ho- 


mage, and he had the place of honour at all their 


aſſemblies ; but the provincial kings having paid 


their monarch this cuſtomary tribute or homage, 
generally gave themſelves little trouble about his 
power or command in any other inſtances ;—never- 


theleſs this prince was treated with much cere- 
mony by his ſubjects, and in proceſs of time 
erected to himſelf a ſeparate kingdom, out of the 


four diſtricts under the government of the provin- 


cial princes. —And in this fifth proyince were four 


palaces erected, whereof we have. given ſome ac- 
count in the body of this work: of which that of 
Teamor or Tarah was the grandeſt. But I Cans 
not help here taking notice, as other modern wri- 
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ters have done, that it is highly probable the 


Iriſh have exaggerated in the relation of their 
grandeur, ſince it is not likely that in the in- 
fancy of arts in their land, any great degree of 
ſplendour and magnificence could be attained in 
their public edifices, and ſince we find that the 


ancient buildings of moſt note, which remain were 


the work of the Danes, and not of the native 


Iriſh, 


T he Iriſh monarch's revenue conſiſted patly 


of a ſettled ſtipend, partly of preſents made him 


in kind, and partly of taxes levied by the aſſembly 


of 'nobles and chief men, on particular occaſions, 
Every king of the pentarchy had ſuch a number 


of chiefs under him as there were families. 


Theſe had the adminiſtration of juſtice amongſt 


their own particular tribe, and for this purpoſe 


each of them kept a Brehon (that is a lawyer) 
among his domeſtics -The choice of chiefs and 


deputies was made by the order of the people and 


their nobles, while theſe choſe a king from amongſt 
the royal family—And to prevent any ill conſe- 
_ quences from a conteſted. election, the aſſembly 


held at Tarah, choſe a roydamna or regent to 


aſſume the goyernment immediately upon the 


death of the prince, which inſtitution however, 
like all others, being abuſed, occaſioned frequent 


diſturbances, as will 9 in the courſe. of the 


hiſtory. — 
. Several 
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Several ſach laws and orders were enacted in 


different reigns, in order to amend the conſtitu- 


tion, all of which being related in their place, * 


ſhall not here enumerate them, but ſhall only ob. 
ſerve that as they were inſtituted by ſome of the 


wiſeſt of their kings, ſo though they did not al- 
ways fulfil every end they were deſigned for, yet 
they generally anſwered good purpoſes, 


The controverſies of the ancient Iriſh were ge- 
nerally determined by the Brehons, I have juſt 
now mentioned. The Brehon who was to decide 
any particular cauſe, ſeating himſelf upon a heap 
of ſtones in the open air, declared judgement with- 
out the aſſiſtance of either clerks or counſellors, — 
And if by this methed the ſentence given was 
ſometimes arbitrary, yet one advantage at leaſt 
aroſe from it, which was, that it prevented long 
fairs of law, and tedious criminal proceſſes. We 
are told that the puniſhments inflicted by this 
judge were very mild, conſiſting in general of 
fines, whereof he had the eleventh part for his 
pains. But when we are informed, from the ſame 
authorities, that robbery and plunder were not 
puniſned by this inftitution, it will be eaſy to con- 
ceive that theſe mild puniſnments were but a proof 
of the depravity of the people's manners, when 


firſt theſe. Brehons were appointed; and it is alſo 
pretty clear that the judge had few capital caſes 


referred to him, in an age and country where al- 
1 | x _-moſt 


[foſtered by others, and the lower ſort of people, 
| even 
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moſt every one ſet himſelf up for his own judge 
-and avenger.—King John aboliſhed the Brehon 
laws in Ireland, which ſeem to have been rendered 


uſeleſs in many circumſtances long before his time, 
and before the lettlement of the Engliſh in 


that country, 


There prevailed in Ireland two laws or cuſtoms 
of inheritance inſtituted in early ages, the firſt was 
called that of Taniſtry, which among the great, if 
the heir or eldeſt ſon of a king or chief were not 
of known abilities, ſet aſide his claim of inheri- 
tance and gave it the younger branch. The ſecond. 


which prevailed among the body of the people, was 


the law of Gavelkind, or a partition of the in- 


heritance among the whole family, that was to 
be renewed at every death, and which doubtleſs 


occaſioned much annarchy and confuſion ;_ but 
theſe two cuſtoms were likewiſe altered in the 


reign of king John, who cauſed laws of a different 


kind to be enacted for the benefit of thoſe that 
claimed ſucceſſion of inheritance by ſeniority, which 
were doubtleſs better calculated in many reſpects 


to ſupport the great families of the kingdom, 


But, beſides theſe above deſcribed, the Iriſh held 


two other cuſtoms in the higheſt. repute, namely 
Foſterage and Goſſipred.— By the former of theſe, 
children were put away from their parents to be 
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even bought of the rich the privilege of foſtering 


their children, which begot a ſtrong alliance between 
the child fo nurtured and his foſter-father and 


- mother, and endeared him more to their particular 
tribe, as we are informed, than even to his own 
natural parents and relations. 
was that called Goſſipred, whereby the goſſips, as 
is well known became ſo dear to each other, that 
it was the ſame in effect as if they had been of one 


ſept and family, which often occaſioned much 

confuſion by the ſtrange alliances that it created. 
Coigne and livery (as it is termed in England) 

was alſo in ufe among the Iriſh, together with 


many other cuſtoms of the like nature, which 
Terved to eſtabliſh a kind of feudal tyranny ; they 
had flaves alſo whom they bought and fold at 
fixed prices, as well as villains (i. e, thoſe who 
held by villenage) and had lands granted them on 
that tenure, which belonged to the eſtate of the 


chief or lord of the manor, and though occupied 


by them were ſtill accounted as a part of his 


inheritance, Theſe ſerved only for hedging, ditch- 


ing, ploughing and the meaner occupations of 


the country, and were not ſyffered to aſſume the 
military or any other honourable employment. 


The military indeed, it is eaſy to conceive in a 
Rate like that of the Iriſh, as I have juſt now 
deſcribed them, muſt naturally be ſuppoſed to be 


one of the moſt honourable of employments. 
Their 


The other cuſtom 
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yet more to the purpoſe, they relied not on their 
officers nor on each other, (which, as a late writer 
obſerves, is too much the caſe of our modern 
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Their youth were all trained up to arms, and 
knighted even in infancy; and when theſe young 


ſoldiers grew to man's eſtate, they were moſt en- 
thuſiaſtically enamoured of arms. They placed 
not their defence in fortified towns; what was 


ſoldiers) but each acted in battle as if the for- 


tune of the day reſted only on his ſingle proweſs. 


Thus animated, the Iriſh charged with fury, and 


continued their attacks with unremitting ardour ; 
and as to their kings, it was a rare inſtance, 
if one of them could be pointed out that ſurvived a 
total defeat, and the loſs of his crown in battle.— 


The ancient natives of Ireland were of a robuſt, 


and healthy conſtitution, inured to all kinds of 


kardſbip, careleſs as they were fearleſs, but like 


moſt military people, of a lazy and indolent habit, 
deſpiſing trade, and never exerting themſelves but 
in ſtudy or in arms. Though the generality of 
the people contented themſelves with what we 
ſhould call but flender diet, yet were they ex- 


tremely amorous, and being men of ſtrong paſ- 


Hons, indulged themſelves in the greateſt latitude 
with regard to wives and concubinage. The dreſs 
of the men was a mantle and trowſers; they cover- 
ed their heads with a cappeen: the women wore 
a mantle and. petticoat, and had a kircher to 


throw over their heads, and as to linen it was fo 
| plen- 
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| plentif ul among them, that we are told an Iriſh- 
man would uſe thirty or forty ells in one ſhirt, 
gathered up together in folds and coloured with 
ſaffron, in order to ſave the trouble of waſhing, 


grown ſo old, that it could not be worn any longer; 
Land the people in general lived in little huts or 
cabins without doors, windows, or chimneys. 


ſo that there was no occaſion to take it off till it was 


Such were the laws, manners and cuſtoms. of 
the ancient Iriſh, the hiſtory of whoſe country we 
are about to enter upon.—But before I proceed 
with that, I ſhall take ſome little notice of the 
alterations that have taken place ſince they have 
been under the Engliſh government, with which 
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220 I ſhall conclude this introductory diſcourſe. | 
|, As to the vulgar among the native Irifh, 
of they (till in their manners and diet bear a ſtriking 
ke refemblance to their forefathers. Their chief food 
it, conſiſts of milk and potatoes, together with a kind 
ut of ale which they call Shebbeen, to-which in cold 
of _ weather particularly they add great quantities of 
We whiſky (a liquor like the Engliſh gin) take much 
ex- ſnuff, and are very fond of ſmoaking tobacco. 
al. Being in general extremely indolent, they ſit down 
ude content in filth and poverty, when by honeſt la- 
reſs bour they might earn a comfortable ſubſiſtance. 
ver- 85 F 
8 But all this is only true of the mere vulgar. 
. It is long ſince their gentry accommodated them- 
FT , ſelves to the N manners, and me middling | 
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people and inhabitants of trading towns in general 
have followed their example; and indeed the en- 8 
couragement of the linen manufacture in Ireland, 
another ſpirit has gone forth, a ſpirit of honeſt 
emulation and induſtry, on which alone that people 
can ever build any ſolid hopes of becoming a great l 
and a reſpectable nation. 


| The Iriſh being converted, as hiſtory ſays, by 
St. Patrick; continued ſuch zealous profeſſors 6f 
the chriſtian faith, and produced fo many learned 
and pious men, that notwithſtanding ſome diſputes - 
8 they had with the ſee of Rome, Hibernia was 
| ; ſtyled the iſland of Saints. In queen Elizabeth's 
time the land was divided, like many other coun- 
tries, between proteſtants and papiſts, and ſo it has 
n remained ever ſince ; but the fatal quarrels between 
theſe two contending parties, or to ſpeak more 
ll properly, the dreadful fury attendant on bigotry 
= has often deluged the land with blood. | 


I The Engliſh indeed could not be ſaid to have 
i En gained the dominion of the whole ifland, till the 
reign of James I. who did not hold it without much 
1 diſturbance, and even in his and his ſon Charles's 
1 time the diſtinction of the pale was continued, under 
which denomination were included the Engliſh and 
thoſe natives who ſubmitted entirely to their laws 
and cuſtoms. But the Iriſh maſſacre, the conſequent 
reduction of the Iriſh by Cromwell, and finally the 
revolution, altered the form of government, and even 


- 
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the face of the country.—So that notwithſtand 
ing the great number of catholics in Ireland, ; 
the preſent eſtabliſhed religion of the land is 
the ſame as that of England, and they are in like 
manner under epiſcopal government having four 

archbiſhoprics, namely Armagh, Dublin, Tuam 


and Caſhell; and eighteen biſhoprics. -The number 
of the papiſts decreaſes daily, the diſqualifications 
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they labour under, and the very nature of the go- ' 


vernment giving them all manner of diſcourage- 


ment. But, above all the reſt, the eſtabliſhment of 


proteſtant ſchools, and the countenance given to the 
linen manufacture, has contributed at once to the in- 
creaſè of proteſtantiſm, and of induſtry in the 


country, the civil government and laws of which 


are as much conformable to thoſe of England, as 
it is 9 in the nature of thing; for them to be. 


Since the Engl g government ns been eſtabliſh- 


ed in Ireland, the crown of Great Britain has al- 


ways ſent thither a deputy, or lord lieutenant, 


as viceroy of Ireland. Among the greateſt of _ 
all theſe lord lieutenants in our days, may be 
reckoned Hugh duke of Nortumberland, who 


adminiſtered the affairs of that kingdom, Mkt; 


ſuch a manner as to be beloved by all its worthy | 
members, and maintained the dignity of his high . 


office, with a noble and princely ſplendour. 


The aka of the lord lieutenant is ſuch, that 


on behalf of his majeſty, he has the diſpoſal of al- 


moſt 
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moſt all places of power, and truſt: His com- 
miſſion is held only during the king's pleaſure, 
and the term of three or four years generally 
put an end to it. — The lords juſtices pre- 
ſide in his abſence, and he allows each of them an 
hundred pounds a month for their deputation. 


The Iriſh parliament like the Engliſh one, con- 
ſiſts of lords temporal and ſpiritual, and a houſe of 
commons, which meets once in two years, and is 
called and diſſolved at his majeſty's pleaſure by the 

lord lieutenant who repreſents him. The members of 
the houſe of commons are elected from the coun- 
ties, cities, boroughs, &c. as in England, and 
their duration which uſed to be for life are now 
limited to the term of 1 years, 


Having ſaid 1 ſhall here cloſe this 
Introduction. I might indeed have entered upon a 
much longer diſquiſition on the fempers and diſ- 
Paſition of the Iriſn; but J wave this for the pre- 
ſent, referring my reader to the tenor of that peo- 
ple's conduct as related in the following hiſtory, 
from whence he may form the beſt judgement of 
their characters, as well as of other particulars 
upon which the bounds of this diſcourſe would 
not ſuffer me here to expatiate, 
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RELAND is an iſland ſituatè between Ireland, its 
51% and 55% 20” of north latitude, and between and cent, 
this 6 and 10 degrees of weſt longitude from the 
na. meridian of London, having Great Britain on the 
1 . eaſt, New England on the weſt, the Hebrides on 
i north, and the Spaniſh coaſt of Galicia on the 
pre- ſouth. fide ,of it, where Cape.Clear is waſhed by 
DEQ- the great Atlantic ocean. But the neareſt land of 
ory all is the weſtern coaſt of Scotland, northward of 
5 Galloway, where the Scotch and Iriſh Shores ap- 
t of proach within five leagues of each other, inſomuch 
lars that the inhabitants often paſs over within four 
uld hours time from one kingdom to the other. 


The extent of Ireland is generally computed 
to be, in length 285 miles, and from the 
eaſt part of Down to the weſt part of Mayo, 


its greateſt width about 160, miles; contain- 
„ B ing 
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ing about 17,927,864 Engliſh acres. Þ According 
to the provincial deſcription of this Kingdom, it 
conſiſts of the four provinces of Leinſter, Ulſter, 
Connaught, and Munſter, ꝓ according to which di- 
viſion, it contains the following counties and prin- 
cipal towns; 


1 CouNri Es. Chr Towns. 
115 wh | Dublin Dublin 
1 TT Louth - Drogheda 
Wicklow Wicklow 
Wextord Wexford 
I. Leinſter | Longford Longford 
p \ Eaſt Meath — j Trim 
12 Counties | Weſt Meath . | Mullinger 
King's County | Phillipſtown 
1 Queen's County Maryborough 
Kilkenny Kilkenny - 
Kildare Kildare 
Carlow Carlow 
[Down _ - T Down 
Armagh Charlemont 
Monaghan Monaghan 
II. Ulſter |Cavan | Cavan 
+ e | Carrickfergus 
9 Counties | Londonderry Derry 
717. Omagh 
| Fermanagh Enniſkillen 
. Donegall I Donegall 
III. Con- 


+ Or, 11,067,712 zcres, of Iriſh 

: meaſure. . 
{ Theſe were ancietly 4 king- 
dome, as will be ſeen in the courle 


of this hiſtory, to which was former- 

ly added a fifth, called Meath ; but 
this territory, is now ſunk and loft 
in the province of Leinſter, 
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Counties, | Carty Towxs. 
[L eitrim ILeitrim 
III. Roſcommon | Roſcommon 
Connaught Mayo * | Ballinrobe 
6 Counties | Shgo _ |Shgo 
| _ | Galway | Galway 
Clare | Ennis 
[Cork | Cork 8 
IV. Ferry 6 Tralee 
Munſter 4 Limerick — | Limerick 
5 Counties | Tipperary | Clonmel 
Th CWaterford Waterford 


As to the climate of Ireland, except where the 
country is infeſted with bogs, it is in moſt in- 
ſtances like England, having great variety of wea- 
ther; though, on che niceſt obſervation, not ſo ſub- 


ject to violent ſtorms and tempeſts. 


It is furniſhed with many fine rivers and excel- 
lent harbours, and has likewiſe ſeveral very exten- 
ſive loughs or lakes, from which a number of ſmall 
brooks iſſue; and ſome of theſe have little iſlands 
covered with verdure in the midit of them, 

The bogs abovementioned are attributed by 
many, to want of care in cleanſing and clearing 


the channels of the rivers, making drains in the 


maſhy grounds, &c. as a proof of which, they ob- 
ſerve, that theſe nuſances have not always cuiltes 
in the manner they now do, that firm ground is 
fill to be found at the bottom of them, from which 
timber, &c. has been dug up; ſo that it is concluded, 
theſe bogs have continued ſpreading themſelves 
over the land from time to time by the mere neg- 


lect of its inhabitants. However true this may be, 


yet as it is no leſs certain, that ſome counties are 
more liable to theſe inconveniences than others, ſo 
we may eaſily conceive that Ireland has acquired 

B 2 its 
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its bogs from the many loughs, brooks and 
moiſt Jands with which it abounds; and the 


reſult of the obſervation will be no more than 
this: that nuſances not corrected will increaſe, 


and that care and cultivation will 1 improve any 


ſoil or country. 
The river Shannon which riſes in the county of 
Leitrim is very large, wide, and deep, in general; 


but a chain of rocks at preſent 1 interrupt its na- 


vigation to the great inconvenience of the inhabi- 
tants.— Beſides this, the Boyne which empties 


itſelf at Drogheda, the Ban which falls into the 
fea neat Coleraine, and the Liffey on which the 


city of Dublin 1s ſituated, are the rivers of the 
moſt note in the kingdom ; though there are many 


others which contribute both to the health and 


convenience of its inhabitants. 
And it is likewiſe to be noted, that Ireland 
is very commodiouſly furniſhed with harbours, 


| bays and havens, ſuch as thoſe of Dublin, Wa- 
terford, Cork, Kingſale, Galway, Sligoe, . Car- 


lingford, Dundalk, Carrickfergus, &c. which 


are ” conveniently ſituated, and render the country 
the moſt eligible for foreign trade and commerce 
of any in Europe. 

Ireland is faid to have been formerly full of | 


woods, but at caſe is ſo much altered that 
in modern days, it has been found neceffary to 
plant new ones, and to uſe every method tor their 
F and increaſe. 

There are ſeveral mountains in Ireland, yet 
the country altogether may rather be conſidered 
as lying low and level to the ſhores. We find 


indeed a mountain in the county of Down, whoſe 
perpendicular height is computed at upwards of 


a thouſand yards; but this diſtrict abounds with 


the higheſt hills, and ſuch are not common in 


other parts of the kingdom. 8 
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The mineral productions of this country have 


been little known till of late years, the natives in 


general having given themſelves no trouble about 
them. —Nevertheleſs i iron, copper, lead, and even 
ſilver ore have been found in the Iriſh mines. — 
There are likewiſe quarries of ſlate and marble; and 
the earth produces in ſome places coals, and turf, 


for firing, which latter many of the bogs contribute 


to fürniih it with, a convenience, that is too 
dearly bought at che expence of ſo many acres of 
ground lying uſeleſs, which if drained and culti- 
vated might turn to ſo good an account, and add 


to the intrinſic riches of the country, 
The weather in Ireland being much the ſame Weather, 


as in England, the produce of the ſoil where it 
is improved is very little different; and thoſe 
ſpots where cultivation has been uſed are gene- 
rally fertile and particularly rich in paſture, though 
in Ireland, as indeed in moſt other countries there 
are ſome barren places which, as well as the marſh- 
grounds, may be reckoned wrong the unprofit- 


able parts of that iſland. 
The animal productions of Ireland are gene- Animals, 


rally much the ſame with thoſe of England, and 
though ſome writers have afferted that neither 
birds nor bees were to be found there, this has 
proved an egregious miſtake, as honey is pro- 
duced there as well as in other countries, and ſtore 
of game is to be found in many of their diſ- 

tricts. | 
But above all things, Ireland has been moſt 
famous for breeding no venomous animals, a cir- 
cumſtance in which thoſe who have written con- 
cerning that country are generally agreed; and 
ſome have even carried the matter ſo far as to 
ſay that ſerpents, toads, &c. would die, if tranſ- 
ported thither from any other climate; but how 
true ſoever the former part of the ſtory may be, 
8 1 the 
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the latter ſeems to want confirmation, * and 


certainly a thing ſo very wonderful ought to be 


well atteſted before it gains credit with any but the 


ignorant vulgar : they indeed, who for the moſt 
part, implicitly believe that St. Patrick endued 


the land with this quality, will never be back- 
ward in enhancing the miracle of their ſaint.— 


Nevertheleſs, all reaſonable perſons will judge 


that whatever benefit of this kind Ireland poſſeſſes 


muſt ariſe from the nature of the air or ſoil; 
and ſuch will not be over credulous in regard 


to the reports of its ſudden operation, which though 


we may not pronounce it impoſſible, ſeems rather 


to exceed the bounds of moral probability. 

The great American Mooſe-Deer is generally 
thought to have been frequent in this country, 
(though now entirely extin&) ſome horns having 


., 


With regard to this point, 
Mr. Alban Butler, (a catholick 
writer) reſident of St. Omer's, 
in his Lives of Saints, thus ex- 
preſſes himſelf,------* The po- 


« pular tradition (ſays he) attri- 


© butes the exemption of Ireland 
66 from venomous creatures to the 
& benediction of St, Patrick, given 
„ by his ſtaff called The Staff o 
« Jzsvs, which was kept wit 


c great veneration in Dublin, as is 


mentioned, in the year 1540, by 
* Ralph Higden in his Polychro- 


« nicon publiſted by Mr, Gale and 


cc others ;” and he adds immediate- 
ly after, “ The Iſle of Malta is 


E ſaid to derive a like privilege ' 


« from St. Pau!, who was there bitten 


ce by a viper.” ----But there is not 
a word mentioned of the extra- 


ordinary quality the Iriſh climate is 
endued with, of killing ſuch crea» 
tyres when tranſport2d thither ; 


taough the vulgar are fully per- 
ſuaded of this, which they attri- 
bute like their firſt expulſion of 


been dug up which, by their ſhape and ſize, the 
learned have concluded could belong to no 


other 


them to their tutelar ſaint.---Nay 
they affirm that any perſon of either 
ſex being deſcended from the an- 
cient Iriſh, can cure the bite of a 
ſerpent by a touch.----It is indeed 


afterted that ſome experiments of 


this kind have been tried; but as 


I ſaid above, I cannot find them 
authenticated, and ſuppoſe my rea- 


ders cannot expect they ſhould be 
ſo---Many other creatures harmleſs 
in themſelves, are likewiſe reported 
never to have been found in Ireland 
untill within the laſt century, but 


when brought thither have increaſed 


and multiplied, and the ſame has 
been likewiſe obſerved of certain per- 
nicious domeſtic vermia never known 
there before, that have ſpread them- 
ſelves in the country, ſince they 
have been introduced among them 


hy their commerce with the Engliſh, 


a quantity of theſe Jaſt were ſaid to 
be firſt carried over by a whim- 
fical nobleman, in order try ex- 
periments. | 
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other than this ſtately animal; one pair of theſe 
was found meaſuring full ten feet ten inches, from 
the tip of one horn to that of the other. 

Some bones of an extraordinary ſhape and 


ſize have alſo, at different times, been dug up in 


Ireland, which have employed the conjectures 
of the curious, many of whom have determind 
them to be no other than the teeth of Elephants, 


a ſpecies of animals as little likely to be found in 
that climate, as the Deer abovementioned. 


Moſt of theſe things are commonly and moſt 


rationally referred either to the general or ſome 


partial deluge, which having altered the diſpoſi- 
tion of land and water, may have reduced to 


the form and ſituation of iſlands, what formerly 


were parts of the continent, and vice verſa. If this 


is not ſufficient to account for theſe extraordinary 
circumſtances, we muſt even leave them unac- 


counted for, and acknowledge that they muſt be 
ranked among the arcana of nature, which elude 
all human reſearches. 3 

But one of the greateſt curioſities in Ireland, 
is eſteemed that vaſt pile of ſtony columns com- 
monly known by the name of the Giant's Cauſe- 
way, eight miles from Coleraine, in the county 
of Antrim, which a learned traveller has thus 
deſcribed. 1 0 4 

« This cauſeway. (ſays he) is compoſed all of 


angular ſhapes, from three ſides to eight. The 


eaſtern point, where it joins the rock, terminates 
in a perpendicular cliff, formed by the upright 
ſides of the pillars, ſome of which are thirty-three 
feet four inches high“, each pillar conſiſts of 

e ſeveral 


* The ſame gentleman (Dr. till it was loſt in the ſea, Upon 
Pococke) ſays he meaſured the mot meaſuring the eaftern point, he 
weſterly point, at high-water, to found it five hundred and forty feet 
the diſtance of three hundred and from the cliff, and ſaw as much 
fixty feet from the cliff; but was more of it as the other, which 


told that at low-water it extended winds to the eaſt, and is, like that, 


ſixty feet farther, upon a deſcent, loſt in the water, 
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ſeveral; joints or ſtones, lying one upon another, 
from ſix inches to about twelve in thicknels ; 
and, what is very ſurpriſing, ſome of theſe joints 

are fo convex, that their pre-eminences are nearly 
quarters of ſpheres, round which is a ledge that 
holds them together with the greateſt firmnels, 
every ſtone being concave on the other ſide, and 
fitting in the exacteſt manner the convexity of the 
part of that beneath it. The pillars are from one 
to two feet in diameter, and generally conſiſt of 


about forty joints, moſt of which - ſeparate very 


eaſily ; and one may walk along upon the tops of 
illars as far as to the edge of the water. _ 
From the bottom which is of black ſtone to 


the height of about ſixty feet, the cliffs are divid- 


ed at equal diftances by ſtripes of a reddiſh ſtone 
that reſembles a cement, about four inches in 
thickneſs ; upon this there 1s another ſtratum of 


the ſame black ſtone, with another five inches 


thick of the red. Over this is likewiſe a ſtratum 


ten feet thick, divided in the ſame manner, then 
one of the red ſtone twenty feet deep, and above 
that a pile of upright pillars, and a ſtratum of black 


ſtone twenty feet high, over this again riſes another 
pile of pillars, which in ſome places reaches to the 
tops of the cliffs, in others not ſo high; and in 
other places again above them, where. they are 
called chimnies. 
tends about three Engliſn miles.“ 


Confity. The ſeaſons in Ireland being temperate; the 


N= winters ſeldom ſevere, and the ſummers moderate, the 


temper of country is in general very wholeſome, though it is 
we liſh, likely it would be much more fo, if the bogs were 


drained, and the waſte lands cultivated —However, 


as it is, the natives are moſtly ſtrong and vigorous, 
and as little ſubject to diſeaſes as thoſe of molt other 


and ſtoutly made, and the women healthy and well 
| Proportioned 
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proportioned—With regard to their conſtitution and 
complexion, the natives like thoſe of all other coun- 
tries that are peopled by different colonies, partake 


in a great meaſure of their anceſtors nature—Thus 


the Iriſh of what is called the Pale, vary ſomewhat 
from thoſe planted at Newry in ſtature and com- 
plexion, both differing ſtill morefrom the mere Iriſh, 
or aborigines of the country.“ Theſe latter inherit 
the nature and conſtitution of their fathers, and, ge- 
nerally 3 give evident ſigns of the ancient 
ſtock fi 

I have already given a general ſketch of their 
cuſtoms, diet, and manner of living, in the In- 


troduction, I ſhall not dwell on farther particulars 
of that kind in this department, but conclude here 


the deſcription of the nature of the ſoil, cli- 
mate, &c. and advert to the Hiſtorical Account 
of the Kingdom, 1 ITas 1 


THE 


* Sir James Ware carries this diſ- c whereas the natives on the nor- 
tinction yet farther, in the following * thern and eaſtern coaſts, Who are 


conieture, * It may perhaps be © ſuppoſed to have come from Bri- 
„ judged an over-nice obſervation, © tain and probably into Britain 
&« (fays he) that the inhabitants of © from Gaul, are of a ſquat, ſet ſta- 
« different parts of Ireland yet ſeem *© ture, have ſhort broad faces, 
te to retain ſome reſemblance to the * thick lips, hollow eyes and noſes 
«© people from whom they are ſup- cock d up and ſeem to be a diſtinct 
© poſed originally to have come, © people from the weſtern Iriſh, by 
Thus the natives along the weſt= © whom they are called Clani-Galls, 
© ern coaſt, who are thought to © 1, e. the offspring of the Galls. 
tc have come from Spain, as being The curious may carry theſe obſer- 
« the oppotir2 continent to them, * vations farther : doubtleſs a long 
« gegerally reſemble the Spaniards © intercourſe and various mixtures 
“in their perſons, being tall and “ of the natives have much worn out. 
ff ſlender, finely limbed, having © theſe diſtinctions, of which 1 


' ©: prave, tedate countenances, long “ think there are yet viſible- re- 


** eyebrows and lank, dark hair, *© mains, : 


rom whence they are deſcended, As 


— 
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HE General Hiſtory of 1 is PR objc 
of my aim with which I ſhall now proceed, 
deducing it from the earlieſt periods of which we 
can expect any authentic account, and continuing 
it with as much preciſion as the nature of the ſub- 
ject will admit, through thoſe obſcure and uncer- 
tain ages, till the more enlightened periods, after 
their converſion to chriſtianity, ſhall have furniſhed 
more profitable materials tor the completion of 
this arduous undertaking. 

It will doubtleſs be expected chat 1 ſhould 
give ſome account from whence Ireland derived its 
ancient names, as well as from what ſtock its pri- 
mitive ſettlers were deſcended, both which are mat- 
ters that have occaſioned the warmeit diſputes 
among authors, as the records of thoſe times from 

whence they ſought to draw their information. 
| were wrapped in the moſt perplexing obſcurity. 
1 Ancien. In the firſt place as to the names of Ireland 
yames of 
heland. It is called Ierne, Hibernia, and jometimes Sco- 
5 tia, which latter appellation it appears to have 
obtained before ever it was applied to modern Scot- 1 
land.— The origin of theſe names has been vari- 
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| ouſly accounted for. 2 
3 According to ſome, Ireland was firſt called wa, _ 


(and thence Hibernia,) from the Phoenician lJèrne, 
others again are of opinion that it was called Hiber- h 
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| a cold country; to this though it is anſwered on 8 
{ b | 18 0 
| the other hand, that Ireland is not a very cold or the 

wintry climate, yet thoſe who maintain this aſſer- wh 


tion, ſupport it by ſaying that this iſle being fo re- h 
motely ſituated and its ſouthermoſt coaſt more 
northerly ſituate than that of Britain, the ancients 
might probably have imagined it to be a cold 5 
| country, 
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country, (though later times have diſcovered the 
error) and thus it was ſuppoſed, 


66 The Grecian bards record her in Their ſtrains, 
% Frozen lerne, bound in icy chains.” 


And cinen is of opinion that Ireland is the 
ſame with the Ogygia of Plutarch, under which 
ſuppoſition the poem was written from whence the 
above lines are quoted. 

To theſe conjectures two others are added, one 
that the iſland received its name from Heber, and 


the other that it received its appellation from IxE or 


Is, one of the Mileſian chiefs, who was the firſt man 


of their colony that was ever buried in that country, 


which was afterwards diſtinguiſhed as the grave of 


Ir;— who this IR was we ſhall fee in the courle of 


the hiſtory. 


But it feems more probable if the Spaniards ſet- 


tled in Ireland that the name of Hibernia was de- 


rived from that of Iberia, the word having either ſince 


been corrupted, or as ſome modern hiſtorians ſup- 


poſe, purpoſcly altered in order to ammguih the 
colony from the mother countr 


There 1s yet another name by which Ireland was 


formerly known that has occaſioned as many diſputes 


as any of the former ;---it appearsthat Ireland was 
called Scotia, before Scotland was peopled, and af- 


terwards Scotia Major by way of eminence, both 
which are facts that the natives of North-Britain 


are by no means willing to allow. —Nevertheleſs it 
1s clear from Bede * and other ancient writers that 


the Scyths, Scuyts, or Scots, firſt ſettled in Ireland, 


which gained from them the name of Scotia, and 
whoſe natives the Britons termed 7 -Scot z and it 


5 Was 


* It is ſaid by Bede, that a nation that people, who perſuaded them to 
of the Ficts from Scythia failing in go to the northern parts of Britain, 
an intent they had formed to ſettle where they afterwards took up theip 
themſelves among the Scots in abode, 


Ireland, obtained wives from among 
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was from thence that a colony went over afterwards 
and ſettled in the Hebrides and in that part of 


Britain which we now call Scotland And beſides, 


as we often find Ireland expreſsly termed Scotia by 
ancient writers before Scotland was known by that 
name, there ſeems to remain no doubt but that the 
Scyths or Scots were firft planted in the country 
which firſt bore that appellation. 

And thus much for the different names of 
Ireland. * We ſhall in confequence proceed next 
to enquire into what concerns the origin of the an- 
cient Iriſh, and the firſt peopling of their country. 

And here I am led into a labyrinth, through 
the intricacies of which an hiſtorian has need 
of a very exact clue to guide him, leſt he ſhould 
be loſt in fable on the one hand, or deviate 
into error and incredulity on the other. It is ne- 
ceſſary indeed, to premiſe, That the origin of moſt 
nations is, generally ſpeaking, involved in clouds 


and obſcuri rity, on which account the beſt hiſ. 


torians, are often obliged to offer conjectures be- 


cauſe certainties are not to be come at.— In this 


caſe, no other reaſon can be given, but the bar- 

renneſs of the period, no other excuſe offered but 

that of unavoidable neceſſity. 

Indeed if I were diſpoſed to fill this hiſtory 

with all the rubbiſh of ancient fable, I need 

not be at a loſs for materials, nor even for au- 
thorities, 


* Thie country has indeed been 
known by other names, ſuch as 
Juverna, (probably a corruption of 
lerne) and Keating tells us it was alſo 
called Inis na bhhodhbhuidhe, the 
woody ifland---Cricch na bhfuinead- 
hoc, or the neighbouring country 
Inis Alga, or the noble iſtand, - 


Fodhila from a name of one queen, 


Bamba, from that of another, —-Mui- 
cinis, or the ille of Swine,---and Inis 


Fail, or the Land of Deſtiny on ac- 


count of the ſuppoſcd fatal fione, 


which they report to have been 


brought from thence by King Fergus 


to Scutland, and tranſported from 


Scotland to England by our James I, 


on the faith of an ancient prophecy, | 
That wherever that ſtone was found 


the Scots thauld reign,---I have not 
dwelt long on theſe particulars be- 
cauſe the repetition of all theſe 
names muſt be rather curious than 
entertaining, and the reaſons for 
ſome of them feem not to be properly 
authenticated, 
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thorities, ſuch as they are, but as this is by no 
means my aim, I ſhall content myſelf with a bare 


recital of what is ſaid to have 


paſſed during the 


more obſcure ages, merely for the fake of con- 
tinuing the thread of the ſtory, and dwell only on 


* According to ſome of theſe, 
three of Cain's daughters failed to 
Ireland, three hundred years before 
the flood----and afterwards three 
men and fifty women arrived there, 
all of whom died of one diſtem- 
per in a week's time, and then the 
land remained uninhabited until the 
world was drowned, | 


Another account places the peo- 


pling the iſle twelve months before 
the flood, by three fiſhermen, whoſe 
names they tell us, were Capa, 
Laighre, and Luaful, . 

But the moſt ſolemnly and cir- 
cumſtantialy ridiculous of theſe an- 
tidiluvian fables, is that which 
mentions the expedition of a cer- 
tain woman named Keafar, the 


wife of Bith, who having on the 


prophecy of Noah concerning the 
deluge, aſked and been denied a place 
an the ark, ſhe and ber huſband 


ſuch places as have either hiſtorical truth, or the 
ſtrongeſt grounds of probability to ſupport them. 

In the firſt place ;—thoſe authors, who delight in 
ſetting up the antiquity of the countries they write 
of, have entertained us with a- moſt wonderful 
account of ſettlements made in Ireland before 
the general deluge *, others more modeſtly de- 
rive their firſt accounts from a colony ſettled in 
Ireland by one Partholanus, a deſcendant of Magog 
the ſon of Japhet, who aiming to follow the ex- 
ample of Nimrod, and ſet himſelf up as a fove- 
reign, ſetting out with a thouſand followers to 
diſcover new lands, at length reached the Iriſh 
ſhores, having firſt been expelled from Greece, 
where his parents had become the victims of his 
ambition, that could be contented with nothing 
leſs than a kingdom. —Having made himſelf mat- 


ter 


were adviſed by an idol to build 


an ark of their own, which accord- 


ingly they did, and being ignorant 


of the time the flood ſhould happen, 
embarkiag with others, after a tedious 


and dangerous voyage, arrived in lie- 


land forty days before the waters began 


to overſpread the earth, according to 
his relation, but all theſe adven- 
turers died ſix days before the fiood 
and left the land unir habited, whilſt 
another yet more extraordinary adde, 
that one of the voyagers named 
Fiontan even ſurvived the genera] 
deluge---1 have preſented theſe 


flctions rather as a ſpecimen of the 
abilities of the bards at inventing 
fictions and a proof how little their 


accounts are to be depended on, than 


for any pleaſure the reader can re- 
ceive in peruſing or J in relating 


them, 
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ter of the iſland, his people began to clear away 
the woods with which it then abounded and to 
cultivate the foil, in which undertakings: they 
met with great ſucceſs. And thus, ſay they, was 
Ireland firſt inhabited. — But unhappily a cer- 
tain band, of the ſtock of Nimrod, whom they 
termed Fomorians, or giants, arriving amongſt 
them, attempted to ſubdue. the country; atter 
many deſperate engagements they were at laſt 


routed by the Partholanians, and far the greater 


art of them deſtroyed on one decifive day, 
But the dead carcaſſes of theſe Formorians be- 


ing denied burial, it is ſaid the ſtench occaſioned 


a plague which preſently ſwept off the victors 
and left the land uninhabited *, 

About thirty years afterwards, n ano: 
ther deſcendant of Magog, with above a thou- 


ſand men arrived in Island. and ſettling in the! 


country began to improve it as Partholanus had 
done before him $; but ſome Fomorians being 


amongſt his followers, they took occaſion to revolt, 
as Come ſay, after many bloody battles they were at 
laſt quite ſubdued : whilſt others aſſert that theſe 
Fomorians being inhabitants of Africa, at length 

withdrew to Africa from whence they brouokt| 


ſuch numerous forces as totally overthrew the 
Nemedians, and effected the "PRs of the 
iſland, _ 

But according to this account, ſome- of the 
Nemedians retiring to Belgia, their deſcendant 


(now firſt called F irl Boles ||, for Which appellation 
various contradictory reaſons have been aſſigned) 
returned 


* This Nemedius (they tell us) F Fe is la to have cauſed 
found only three lakes' and nine twelve woods to be cut down, and 
rivers on his arrival i in Ireland, but it is added alſo that four lakes mor 
that before his death ſeven lakes broke out in his time. 
more broke out, which was within Men of the Caves, or Creeping 
& period of thirty years, Men. 
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rerurned again, to the number of five thouſand, 
and once more took poſſeſſion of their count 
Theſe tranſactions are ſaid to have happened before 
the year of the world 2700, but it cannot be expect- 
ed that the date of them can be fixed with any de- 
gree of preciſion, ſince writers are divided in re- 
gard to their opinion of many of the circum- 
ſtances which attend them. Nor indeed is it likely 
that any hiſtorianof this enlightened age would riſque 


his credit even on the facts themſelves ;-—modern 


writers are inclined to think the whole ſtory of a 
ſettlement in Ireland, down to this period a mere 


fable, and I fee no reaſon to controvert their opin- 


ion; ſince it muſt be owned to carry with it all 
the air of a poetical fiction. 

That Ireland was . firſt peopled by a colony 
from Britain is highly probable, as the conjec- 


ture is warranted by its fituation, and then what be- 

comes of. the voyages of Partholonus and Neme- 
| dius, and the tales of the Fomorians, not to ſay 
any —_ of Noah's neice, and or thoſe who arrived 


there before the general de 
10 
bolgs are moſt likely to have been Belgians, or 
ſouthern Britons, who ſettled in Ireland at a ver 

early period, where they remained till another 
colony (known by the name of Tuatha de Danans) 
diſpoſſeſſed them. Theſe alſo, the Iriſh report 


to have been the poſterity of Nemedius who be- 


ing driven away by the Africans, had ſince wan- 
dered over Greece where they learned magic, and 


amongſt other extraordinary arts, had acquired 
| that of reſtoring to life the bodies of perſons 


flain in battle, by the exerciſe .of which, and 


other ſuch ſupernatural powers, they became maſ- 


ters of the iſland ; on which the defeated Belgians 
retired to the Hebrides; notwithſtanding they 
returned aguin when another colony began to 


diſturb 


proceed with the narration 8 Virl- 
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diſturb their former enemies in the poſſeſſion of 
their newly acquired conqueſt. However, joining 
theſe ſtrangers, they were again equally unfortu- 
nate. The Tuatha de Danans were victorious, 
and the vanquiſhed were kept in a moſt wretched 
flavery, in which they remained till the arrival of 
the Mileſians from Spain, who put an end to the 
Dannonian government, after it had continued 
near 197 years, and once more reſtored the 
Belgians to their liberties. 

This period of the Iriſh Warp is W filled 
with the. moſt abſurd fables about the enchantments 


of the Tuatha de Danans, with which at preſent 


I ſhall not trouble my readers.—After all, it is 


probable they were only Dannonian Britons, who 


brought with them the laws, cuſtoms, and ſuper- 
ſtitions of the druids, which the ignorance of thoſe 
times miſtook for ſorcery, and accordingly ſet 
them down for wizards and enchanters, the peo- 
ple at that time being involved in groſs idola- 
try, adoring wood and iron, and paying divine 


honours to the ſun. | 
We are now ed at the famous ra of the 


Mileſian conqueſt, the firſt from which we- can 


derive any certain inſtruction or information,— | 
As to what has been related above, all candid 


and judicious writers will own that it is involved 
in the miſts of error, and buried in the clouds of 


fable and obſcurity. Nevertheleſs, I thought it pro- 
per to give a brief recital of the ſtories as they 


are generally told, and leave the reader to deter- 


mine what credit ought to be given. to them, 


ſince, on the one hand, to have Ned. them for 
facts muſt have called in queſtion the credit of 


this work, whilſt on the other, it might be 


thought too negligent in an hiſtorian entirely to 
omit the mention of chem. 
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doubt not but there are ſome people who 
are ſo fond of fables in general, and others ho are 
ſo ſtrongly prejudiced 1n fayour of the antiquities 


of their country, that they think ir is ſcarcely poſe 


ſible ever to ſay top many extraordinary things 


theſe ſubjets—In the opinion of ſuch, it will 4 


deemed unpardonable to have diſmiſſed ſo haſtily 


| the adventures of the ſuppoſed firſt” ſettlers in 
Ircland—-I can only refer them to the waking 


dreams of bards and druids, or to thoſe who have 


collected theſe tales in large volumes for the enter- 


tainment of the curious in theſe matters, I mean 
ſuch as are rather inclined to read a pleaſant ſtory 
than a true one, and will neceſſarily prefer a fable 
to a hiſtory, Eg | 


I am well aware however, that is but too true, 


that to authorities like theſe the firſt writers of 


| hiſtory have been too often obliged to have recourſe 

for materials. Where that has been the caſe, all 

that remained was for them to ſelect with judgement 
and down 


the few truths which appear ſcattered up 
beneath the rubbiſh of fable ;—but where inſtead 


of this, they admit, dwell upon, and even add to 


the improbable relations they find, they certainly be- 
come inexcuſable, Yet Geoffrey of Monmo | 
well as ſome others have adopted ſuch a maxim in 
our Britiſh hiſtory, and whoever looks over the an- 
tiquities of the Iriſh will find they have not been at 
all behind-hand with him in fables and abſurdities. 


Certainly, it cannot be too much lamented 
that thoſe who really lived near the periods which 


| they wrote of, have often been too ignorant, ſtill 


oftener too partial, to give a true account of what 
paſſed in their time. On the contrary, they have 


uſed their utmoſt art to alter or diſguiſe the truth, 


which they ſuppoſed never grateful without the 
added ornaments of fiction, even when moſt favour- 
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copiouſneſs of modern times will make ſome amends 


this hiſtory will always be abſolutely without excep- 
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hot make the leaſt ceremony of totally ſubverting ot or 
concealing. 

It is to theſe circumſtances that the hiſtorian owes 
ſome of his greateſt labours and perplexities, to which 
may be added the. deſtruction of authentic records 
and the little likelihood there generally is of obtain- 
ing a clear inſight into manners and cuſtoms which no 
longer exiſt, the candid reader will therefore excuſe 
little deficiencies, and be ſatisfied with what can be 
obtained where no more authentic materials are to be 
had,. more eſpecially when he is informed that the 


for the barrenneſs of the remoter periods. 
I would not, however, be underſtood to aſſert that 


tion more entertaining in its rogrefs, nor that 
we have here come to the end oi all its perplexities, 
but it is moſt certain that we have now got through 
the moſt obſcure and fabulous age as it is generally 
allowed to be, and it was therefore, I deemed this 
a proper paule for theſe obſervations, which might 
not be altogether impertinent before I proceeded 
with the hiſtory. 

A leader of the name of Ith, a prince among the 
Mileſians who after various adventures had ſettled in 
Spain, drew forth a new colony and failed from Ga- 
licia, 1 in order to make diſcoveries. This Ir land- 
ed in the north of Ireland, where the Dannonians 
or Tuatha de Danans were then ſettled and having 


enquired concerning the nature of their government tre: 
was informed that it was ſhared between three bro- x 
thers, who being involved in ſome diſputes con- hiff 
cerning property, on his- being introduced to them Ar 
_ choſe him for theirumpire. After a very fair deciſion, do 
we are informed that he told the kings he intended to to 
return to his ſhip. which lay waiting for him.“ But 
1 | having 
The number of men he 1 "ao and TR fifty of whom he Tu; 


© from Spain amounted only to one had left behind bim at the port. * 
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having ſaid much in praiſe of the fertility of the 
iſand, the kings reſolved to deſtroy him, leſt if he 
ſhould return in ſafety. to Spain, he might bring 
over an armed force from thence to invade. their 
dominions. On this account, one of theſe princes 


purſued Ith with a larger body of men than his 


own. Being overtaken, the Mileſian and his com- 


pany fought valiantly, but though he got back to 


the ſhip he was mortally wounded in the engage- 
ment, to the great grief of his little army, who, 


on their return, excited the reſentmènt of their coun- 


trymen, who immediately reſolved on another ex- 
pedition to Ireland to revenge his death. 


It is not to be doubted but ambition and a deſire 
of conqueſt were motives which had their ſhare 


| in this undertaking. —The expedition was conduct- 


ed by the ſons of Mileſius, (their father being 
dead) theſe Pri with them a numerous body 
of men, who embarked in thirty veſſels under 


forty approved commanders, and landed not with- 
out much difficulty on the Iriſh coaſt, a great 


fog or miſt having very much perplexed them. in 
their attempt“, at length however they carried 
their point, and having diſembarked their men, 
Amergin, one of the ſons of Mileſius went in 
perſon to the kings of the Tuatha de Danans, and 
demanded a ſurrender of their dominions, or elſe 


declared that he would give them battle, in order. 


to revenge the death of Ith, whom they had ſo 
treacherouſly murdered. . 1651 


0 


And here a ſtrange circumſtance occurs in the Keating, 


hiſtory ; for we are told, theſe princes perceiving 


Amergin to be a man of great judgement and can- 


dour, acknowledged that they were not prepared 


to fight his forces, and promiſed to ſubmit to ſuch 


C-2 05 con- 


The Bards record that the that thereby they cauſed the land 


Tuatha de Danans taiſed this unift to reſemble a hog's back, from 
by, their enchantments, and add | whenge it was called Swine-Iſland, 
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the Mileſians ſuffered ſo much, is ſaid to have cir 
been raiſed by the ſorcery of the Tuatha de Da- ha: 


riſque again,—I know very well that in ancient 
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conditions as he ſhould preſcribe, adding, at the gmes, 
ſame time, that if he preſumed to act unjuſtly, they WM tion, 
would certainly take advantage of their ſuperior ¶ other 
art to deſtroy him. On this, Amergin propoſed Wl reven: 


that his Gadelians ſhould immediately. repair on where 


ſhip-board, and then if the Tuatha de Danans WM ide, 
could hinder their landing again that they ſhould I other. 
depart, but if it fell out otherwiſe the for- be ex 
mer ſhould have the iſland delivered up to them. {anc 
The conſequence was that the terms being accept- MW to be 
ed, the Gadelians had no ſooner weighed anchor, W owin: 
and removed from the ſhore, than a violent ſtorm 


aroſe, which diſperſed their fleet, daſhed many of In 
their ſhips to pieces againſt the rocks, and de- abov 
ſtroyed five of the ſons of Mileſius, and ſome of I ſhe 
their beſt commanders; among theſe - periſhed IW their 
that In, from whom, as I mentioned above, ſome MW bein: 
ſay the iſle derived its name. However, Heber, diffe 
'Heremon, and Amergin, three ſurviving ſons of were 
Mileſius, coming on ſhore with the ſhattered rem- MW we 1 
nants of their forces, engaged the Dannonians in witl 
two bloody battles, one of which was fought tha 
by Heber againſt Eire, the wife of an Iriſh IM thei 
prince, and the other by Heremon and Amergin try. 
againſt the whole force of the country: in the — 
latter, the three kings being ſlain, the Mileſians cou 
remained clear victors, and Heber and Heremon clai 
became joint rulers of Ireland. rail 


There is ſomething ex: raordinary in this rela- ſhi 
tion; for not ta mention-that the ſtorm in which 


nans, it ſeems a little ftrange that Amergin know- the 
ing the trouble his people had in their firſt at- I the 
tempt to land upon the coaſt, ſhould (after the on 
enemy had confeſſed their weakneſs) of his own jus 


accord reduce them to the probability of ſuch a 
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fimes, where Fame only was the object of conten- 


tion, whole armies would ſometimes challenge each 


a pitched and equal battle, but where 
— _ a thirſt of A orinion were united, 
where treachery had already been uſed on the one 
fide, and no dependance could be placed by the 
other, conceſſions like theſe were by no means to 
be expected, and if the Mileſian chief fo circum- 
ſtanced really made ſuch, his generoſity was more 
to be admired than his prudence, and it was rather 
owing to chance than to any conduct of his that 
all the Gadelians were not utterly deſtroyed. 


Indeed through the Iriſh writers have given the 


| above account, ye et if I were to offer a conjecture, 


I ſhould rather fuſpect that the Mileſians failed in 
their firſt Te upon Ireland, and their fleet 


being diſperſed by a tempeſt, they were driven on 


different parts of the coaſt, where probably they 
were relieved by the F irl. Bolgs or Belgians, whom 
we mentioned before, and entering into an alliance 
with them, at laſt proved too ſtrong for the Tua- 


tha de Danans or Dannonians, who little expected 


their return, and ſo became maſters of the coun- 
try. | 4 


claim—the voluntary reſcinding 1t—the tempeſt 
raiſed by enchantment—the ſhattered remains of 


ſhipwrecked forces victorious, and in two engage- 


ments deciding the fate of the iſland—all theſe 
circumſtances "ſtrongly indicate, that ſomething 
has been concealed: or omitted. In ſuch caſes 
the ſurmiſes of the hiſtorian are warrantable, when 


they are ſupported by probability and delivered 


only as ſuch, not intruded upon the belief or 


judgment of the reader. 


It i is here to be noticed, that theſe Mileſtans or 
Gadelians whom we have mentioned as conquer- 
ors of Ireland, were the deſcendants of a valiant 

C 3 tribe, 


This, indeed, is but a; conjecture; but the ac- 
count before me is ſuch as warrants it; the abrupt 
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at the time the children of Iſrael were in bon. 


Ploits, till at length the reſtleſsneſs of the Spaniards, 


bobliged a particular tribe among them, diftinguiſh- 
ed by the name of Breoghan, to think of ſeeking 


a ſerpent, was cured by Moſes, and that his'poſterity | 
venomous animals, ſo that, according to this aſſertion, 


creatures to the ſettlement of the Gadelians amongſt 
them, many centuries before St. Patrick was born; 


both will obtain an equal degree of credit from the 
ing the fables interſperſed among theſe accounts 
tained as any other of ſuch an ancient date, and 


immediately after he ſubjoins a parallel of the 
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tribe, which is ſaid to have originated in Egypt, 
and according to ſome writers, reſided there 


dage. And it is from Gadelas; the ſon of Niul, 
whom they aver to be cotemporary with Moſes, 
that they pretend to derive their name and 


lineage. Egypt, Crete, Scythia, Gothland, Thrace 
and Spain, are ſaid to have been filled with their ex- 


a famine, and other concurring circumſtances 


new policſfions, which at length they found 1 in 
Ireland. 15 


(Keating intimates that Gadelas being ben by 
where ever they came, were ever after ſecure from 


Ireland owed the bleſſing of being free from theſe 


but one fable is as eaſily related as another, and 


judicious reader.) 
It has been obſerved, by Warner, notwithſtand- 


of the voyages of the Gadelians, yet the fact of 
their conqueſt of Spain, ſcems to be as well aſcer- 


sr nag of the Iriſh with thoſe of other nations, 
rawn out by Mr. O'Connor, with oppoſite 
columns of foreign teſtimonies and native Irifh ?, 


which 


The Authorities mentioned are as follows : 
FOREIGN TESTIMONIES. NATIVE IRISH, 


Iberians, from the borders bordering on the Euxine 
of the Euxine and Caſpian fea, were expelled their 
| | ſeas 
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which. tend in 
the Iriſh bards 
ee , 


" FOREIGN TESTIMONIES. 
ſeas ſettled anciently in 


Spain, (a). 
Il. A colony of the Spaniards 


by the name of Scots ſettled 
in Ireland, and in the 


fourth age of the world. (b) 


M. The Phonicians who firſt 


Introduced letters and arts 


in Europe, had an early 
commerce with 2 Iberian 
Spaniards (c) 


IV. Nil, Belus, sihor, Oſihor, 
Toth, Oganius, &c, were 


famous Egyptian warriors 
who. filled 


the fame of their exploits. ' 


(d) 


V. The Egyptian conqueror 
of Spain, got the emphati- 
cal name of the hero of 


Hercules. (e) 


VI. Nil, Sihor, Ofthor, &c. 
ſucceeded to the Phoeni- 
cians, in cultivatmg and 
n ſeveral nations. 
(t) 


(a) Ruaevus ex Artie ad neid, 
> FEED Chron, Dubl. edit, 


. (7 83 paſſim Ware, chap. i. 


Hiſtor. Diſlertat. by Ward, p. 12 1. 
(c) Strabo, lib. iii, Univer, Hiſt, 
v. xviii. Dub. edit, p. 382, 3. 

(4) Newton's Chron, paſſim. 
e) Newton, ibid. 
f) Newton, ibid, 


1e world with © 


4 ” 


V, A great hero TS in 


VII. In the days of Hereles, VII. The conqueſt of ier 


18 to prove the truth of what 
ave aſſerted, relative to the pe- 


I egrinatio ns 


NATIVE IRISH. 
parent country, and, after 
ſeveral adventures, ſettled 
ultimately in Spain. (3) 3 

cots 


T. Kinea Scait, the 


and the poſterity” of the 
Iberian Scots, were a co» 
lony of Spaniards, who 
ſettled in Ireland, about a 
thouſand years before Chriſt, 
err F. e 


III. The ancient Iberian Scots 


learned the uſe of letters 
on che continent from a ce- 
lebrated Phenius, from 

whom they took dhe name 
of Phcenicians. (c) 


I. Nihul, Bileus, ory, Ara, 


Tait, and Ogaman, were 
HT in Egypt, and in 


Egypt, got the name of 


Golamh and Milea- Eſ- © 


paine, 1. e. the conqueror 
or hero of Spain, (e) 
VI. Niul, Sru, Eſru, &c. 


ſacceeded to Phenius in 


teaching the uſe of arts and 
letters. (f) 4 


or 


? 


(a) Leber, Gabala, paſſim Keating, 
book i. paſſim Ogygia, p. 66. 


7 Leb. 3 paſs, Og. p. 3, Ward, 


(e Leb, Gab. paſs. Ogy. p. 63, 221, 
49. Keat. book i. 

(d) Leb. Gab. ubi. ſup, paſſim, 

(e) Omnes Hibern. 


(f) Leb. Gab. paſs, Keating ex 


Pſalt. Caſhel, book i. 


other countries. 00 | 
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regrinations of theſe Gadelians, who according to 


their account muſthaye been extraordinary yoyagers, 


and no leſs extraordinary conquerors. 
Indeed were it not for many cancurring teſtimo- 
nies, one might well be led to doubt the truth of 


this relation, when we conſidered it as coming 
from a ſet of men who were fo fond of anti- 


quities, that jn their account of the firſt colonies, 
they. choſe to aſcribe the peopling the country 


to Cain's daughter, Noah's niece, or to a race 


of men that had travelled over half the world for 
a courſe of years in ſearch of adventures, rather 


than to the natives of a neighbouring iſland 


a day,—Howeyer, as the ſtor 


Haber and 


| FOREIGN TESTIMONIES, 


r 
vilt The Hercules, or hero 


who might have arrived there in the ſpace of 
| - if of the ancient 
origin of the Gadelians ſeems better ſupported, 
I ſhall not pretend to deny it; but at the ſame 
time, I could not prevail on myſelf with Keating, 
to relate their treaty with Moſes in Egypt, nor 
follow them through the long ſucceſſion gf their 
adyentures, as exhibited by the ancient bards in 
their heroic tales, which have already furniſhed 
us with ſuch a number of fictions.— ; 
Heber and Heremon had not been long ſettled 
in Ireland, before diſputes began to break out 


between them ; the firſt conteſt they had was, 
to which of them a poet and a muſician, whom they 


had brought along with them in their expedition, 
— 1 5 ſghoulqd 
NATIVE IRISH, 
together with a drougth 
which happened at the ſame 
time, forced the Iberian 
Scots to fly into Ireland. 


 (s) OS 

yall . Milea Eſpanie, or the 
hero of Spain, was the ſon 
of Beleus. (h) 


or the Egyptian conqueror 
of Spain, à great drought 
is reported to have burden- 
ed a great part of the earth. 


of Spain, is reported to be 
the ſon of Belus. ch) 


ty) Newton, p. 98, 231. Ovid Me- 


tam. lib. ii. 


©) Newton, paſſim. 


(6) Ibid. 
(b) Ibid. Ogy. P. 83. 
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ting, 

nor 


their 


the third. This being 


brother was ſlain, with 
tions of his time, and peace was reſtored to the 
_ e 

But this peace was interrupted by an invaſion 
ſome parts of the 
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ſhould belong : this however was at length de- 
termined by ſeperating the two artiſts, and re- 
ferring the deciſion to lots, when the muſician 
fell to Heber's ſhare, and the poet to Heremon's.— 
But ſoon after another contention broke out be- 
tween them, which proved a fatal one.---It was 


| occaſioned by the ambition of the wife of Heber, 


who being in poſſeſſion of two out of three of 
the moſt beautiful vales in the land, declared 
ſhe ſhould never reſt until ſhe was miſtreſs of 


ſhe preyailed on her huſband to demand it, and 
he receiving a denial, ſhe urged him to ſupport 


his claim with the ſword. The prince was weak 


enough to comply, and the battle of Geiſol was 
the confequence, in which Heber was defeat- 


ed and ſlain, and Heremon became ſole monarch 


of the whole iſland ; neyertheleſs he was frequent- 
ly difturbed and his claim conteſted ; and in one 
of theſe diſputes Amergi 


n, his only ſurviving 
om ended all the fac- 


** 


"C 


of the Britons, who rava 


in the d:viſion of Heremon, 


province of Leinſter, and making uſe of poiſoned 


weapons, as the Iriſn report, began to 
formidable to them; nor did they 
theſe interlopers, till a body 


grow Very 


get rid of 
of Pitts * ſeeking 
habitations landed on their coaſts, —Theſe being a 


warhke 


* Theſe Pits, ſay the old re- 
cords, were a people of Thrace, to 


the king of which country they 
| were ſubſidaries; but the Thracian 


monarch plotting to debauch their 
general's daughter they deſtroyed 
him, and withdrew to has bur 
the lady being very beautiful, was 


ſoon in the ſame danger from the 


king of that country, which deſign 


being likewiſe diſcovered by the 


general, he leise on ſome French 


ſhips, and ſtanding off to ſea. landed 


at Wexford---They add that theſe 
Pits ſhewed their hoſts a method 
of curing the weunds inflicted by 
the poifoned weapons of the Bri- 
tons, which was no other than that 
of uſing the milk of certain white- 
faced cows by way of outward 


application, 


: 
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him of their intentions, put himſel 


HISTORY or IRELAND. 
warlike people, they aſſociated with them againſt 
their enemies, who being- unable to withſtand 
their united forces, were defeated and driven back 
again, and thus the country was delivered from 


their depredations. 
But when the Picts had thus £009 their 


1 allies, they began alſo to think of ſerving them. 


ſelves. As they liked the iſland, they deſigned to 


get poſſeſſion at leaſt of the province of Leinſter, 
and to make it a retreat for them after all their 


wanderings. - Heremon ing notice given 


at the head of 
ſuch a force as they could not reſiſt; thereupon 
theſe new comers ſued for peace, which was 
granted, but on condition that they ſhould quit 
Ireland with all convenient ſpeed : at the ſame 
time it was intimated to them, that there were 
ſeveral iſlands to the north-eaſtward, where they 
might make a ſettlement. , To this propoſal the 


Picts conſented, but could not help repreſenting 


(as was really the caſe) that they had not a ſuffi- 
cient number of females, for the purpoſe of 


colonization, as theſe iſlands were repreſented 


to them as | uninhabited. The Iriſh -monarch 
allowing the juſtice of their plea, allotted them a 
number of widows of that country, whom they 
married and took away with them, having firſt 
entered into an engagement, that when they ſhould 
be poſſeſſed of the government of thoſe lands, 


they would give the preference, in point of ſuc- 
ceſſion to the female line. Theſe preliminaries 


being agreed upon, the Picts embarked, and were 
fortunare enough to obtain a ſettlement in the 


Hebrides, and the north of Scotland where they 
held the dominion, through a line of ſeventy ſuc- 
ceſſive kings: And theſe Pitts (ſays a modern 
„ writer) became afterwards the Caledonian Bri- 
tons whoſe original was from Scythia, who in 


6 < the 


t. 
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te the time of Agricola were a very conſiderable 


56 le both for number and valour, and 
— Peop * * * » 
« who were remarkable in antiquity for painting 


« their bodies.“ Though the ſame author is of 


opinion (and I belieye with great juſtice) that the 


Iriſh writers have placed this expedition of the 


Picts too early in point of time, a method which 
they ſeem rather to affect through all their hiſtory, 
and which ſeems to be an error they have run into, 
from the high notions they entertained of the an- 
tiquity of their country. But be that as it may, 
there ſeems to be no reaſon to doubt of the fact, 


which informs us of the origin of the famous 


Picti h Nation in Britain, which continued till the 
reign of Keneth II. of Scotland, who ſubverted 
their dominion and totally extirpated them from 
the Iſland. — Fn e Trades 


 Heremon, the firſt Mileſian Monarch of ireland 


died in the fourteenth year of his reign, at a place 


called Airgiod Roſs, and his three ſons Muim- 
hne, Luighne and Laifhne, ſucceeding him reigned 


death, and the two other brothers were ſlain at 


Muimhne, 
Luighne. _ 

5 . " l Laiſhne. 
jointly for three years, when Muimhne died a natural 


the battle of Ard Ladbran, by Er, Orbna, Fearon, Er, Orbna, 


and Feargna four ſons of Heber Fionn who ſuc-** 


| ceeded them, but reigned only one year, being 
lain at the expiration of that time, in an engage- 


ment by Irial the ſon of Heremon.---This Irial nia. 


ſat on the throne for ten years, as did his ſon 


Ethrial after him for twenty“, Ethrial was ſlain Ethria. 
in fight by a ſon of Heber, named Conmaol who , ht ir 
after fought twenty-five pitched battles, againſt 2 8 


the Heremonian family, in all of which he was 
victor, except the laſt, which he loſt together with 
his life, and was ſucceeded by Tighermas, of the 


race 


* This Ethrial is ſaid to bare and to have written the Adventures 


been a prince of great learning, of the whole Mileſian Colony, 


/ 
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H 

' Tigherw3s. race of Heremon. This prince had continual Wl were 
wars with the family of Heber Fionn whom he and 

routed in twenty ſeven battles, and deftroyed moſt MW gainit 

of their adherents, He reigned twenty three years ¶ princ 

OFlaharty, and dying“ there was an interregnum of about ſeven Corn 


they even carried their ignorance 10 


ſumptuary law, 


Achy 1, Years more, after which a ſon of Iru, called Achy BY Fi: 
Eadgothach was raiſed to the throne, who made cer. ¶ fon o 
tain laws whereby the quality of every perſon in the none! 
kingdom ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by his dreſs, a man, 
ſlave to wear but one colour, a ſoldier two, an officer narct 
three, a gentleman four, the nobility were per. have 
mitted to have five, and the king himſelf was not to time 
exceed ſix colours, and of the fame number might MW havir 

| the habit of philoſophers, bards and men of learn- whic! 
. ing conſiſt.— This monarch was ſlain by two deſcen. ¶ Scots 
| dants of that Ir, who was the firſt royal Mileſians pay 
\ that died in Ireland. Theſe two princes governed MW Beals 
| by turns for the ſpace of 'forty years, and were Ac 
| the firſt Iriſh kings that came out of Ulſter.-.. of 4 
| Their names were Scormnia and Sobhairce.--. MW who 
| Sobhairce was killed by Eochaidh Meon, and two! 
jt Cearmna was ſlain by Eochaidh Faobhorglas, a the 
» 
[ prince of the family of Heber Fi ionn, in the battle Here 
U of Dunn Cearmna. 33 
| Eochaid (or Achy) Faobharglas, (fon of Con- In h 
maol, ſon of Heber Fionn) was ſo called from the of m 
1 n colour of his ſword and javelins. He fever 
j obliged the Picts Ron we have mentioned that but 
I were man) 
| 1 to fl 
wm The Iriſh writers aſſert that he far as to worſhip a ploughſhare and E: 
0 was the firſt who introduced idolatry a log of wood. 't 
| into the iſland, and that he was In Tighermas's reign many freſh ucce 
ſtruck dead, as were moſt of his fireams broke out and the colours cence 
people, as "he was worſhiping an of purple, green, and blue, were . 
idol that he had ſet up.----They ſaid to have been firſt invented in Silver 
muſt mean that he was the firſt of Ireland in his time. He alſo ſeems milit 
the Milefian race that adopted this to have laid ſome kind of founda- | 
practice, for we have already ſeen tion for thoſe diſtinctions in dreſs Wi Ri 
that about the time of the arrival which his ſucceſſor afterwards im- laſt n 
Tuatha de Danans, the inhabitants proved, and reduced into a king of 
of Ireland adored. the Sun; my ſucce 
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were ſettled in the Highlands, to pay him homage 
and tribute. After reigning twenty-years and 
gaining many victories, he was at laſt flain by a 


prince of the Heremonian line, at the battle of 


Corman. _ L | | 5 
Fiachadh Labhruine, the ſon of Smiorgoil, the riachach 


| ſon of Eanbothadh, ſon of Tighermas abovemen- Lhruine. | 


tioned obtained the victory at the battle of Cor- 
man, ſucceeded to the crown, and reigned mo- 
narch of Ireland twenty-four years. He is ſaid to 
have been ſurnamed Labhruine, becauſe in his 
time the lake of that name began to flow. After 
having atchieved many great adventures, amon 

which the Iriſh reckon, his having obliged: the 
Scots. (as his predeceſſor had done the Pits) to 
pay him tribute, he was ſlain at the battle of 
Bealgadian fighting againſt the family of Heber. 


Achy Mumho, the ſon of Mofeibbis, the ſon gh. 


of Achy Faobhorglas of the line of Heber Fionn, A 

who ſlew-the laſt mentioned prince reigned twenty- 

two years, and was at laſt defeated and ſlain by 

the ſon of Fiachadh Labhruine, of the line of 

Feremanc 7 8 Ts 
This Prince was named Angus Ollmuchach. Angus Oll- 


| In his father's life time he had ſhewn great mans muchach. 


of military ſkill and courage, and now having 
revenged his death, he reigned for eighteen years 
but was at length killed in battle.— In his reign 
many woods, were cleared and three lakes began 
to flow. 2 5 TC 
Eadna Airgtheach grandſon of Achy Faoborglas F999 
ſucceeded him, who Cowen with — magfini- a 
cence, and cauſed filver ſhields and to be 


given to ſuch as diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
military exploits. e Fry 
Ss Roctheachta the ſon of Maine, the ſon of the Rotheactta 
laſt mentioned Angus killed Eadna Airgtheach, and 
ſucceeded him on-the throne; bur after a reign of 
. : _ twenty- 
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twenty-five years he was ſlain by a Prince of the 


line of Ir, at Rath Cuachain. 


| Seadhna Seadhna who flew him reigned in his ſtead 
This monarch. was the fifth in deſcent. He fell 
by the hands of his own ſon, after he had governed 

the iſland for the ſpace of five years. 
| Fiachath His fon Fiachadh ſurnamed F ionſgothach ſuc. 
hach. ceeded him, reigned twenty years and was killed 


by Muinheamhoin, the ſon of Cas Clothach. 
Muinheamhoin was the ninth in deſcent from 
Heber Fionn, on whoſe right he founded his 
claim to the government, which he obtained on the 
death of his predeceſſor. This monarch ordained 
that the gentlemen of Ireland ſhould wear a chain 
about their necks, as a mark of diſtinction. He 
alſo beſtowed helmets with the necks and forepieces 
of gold, upon the moſt deſerving men in his army. 
— This magnificent prince unfortunately died of 
the peſtilence, at Magh Aidhne. -- 
Aldergoidh, his ſon, ſucceeded him, and tread. 
ing in the ſteps of his father, was remarkable for 
the rewards he beſtowed on merit. He was the firſt 
who introduced the cuſtom of wearing gold rings in 
Ireland, which he diftributed to fuch as excelled 
in the arts and ſciences.—He was ſlain in battle, 
and was ſucceeded by 
Ollam Fodhla the ſon of Fiachadh Fionl. 
- gothach beforementioned, of the line of Ir, a 
prince diſtinguiſhed for many amiable nee 
but above all for his wiſdom and knowledge. He 
inſtituted many uſeful laws, and is beſides ſaid 
to have undertaken to tranſmit to poſterity the 
voyages and adventures of his anceſtors, from 
the days of the Scythians to his own times, 
and wasas much diſtinguiſhed by the public peace 
and tranquility the people enjoyed during this 
period, as the reigns of his anceſtors had been 
by. their wars and commotions. 1 
The 
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the The Iriſh writers aſſert that the Mileſians, when 
ey firſt went on their expedition to Ireland, bore 
in their ſtandard a dead ſerpent and the rod of 
Moſes, in memory of their Gadelian ancceſtors. 
However that be, Ollam Fodhla imagining that if 
a general device were an incentive to the army in 
general to behave with courage, ſo particular ones 


ead, 
| fell 
rned 


ſuc- 
111ed 
| cauſe ſuch an emulation among the ſeveral com- 


from WM manders, as might be a peculiar ſpur to the cou- 


his rage of each; for which purpoſe he inſtituted a ſet 
n the of heralds, whom he ordered to aſſign a particular 
uned coat of arms to every great perſon, which being 
chain blazoned on his banner, might ſerve to diſtinguiſh 
He him in battle, that his merits or demerits might be 
1eces ¶ known and that he might be treated accordingly. For 


TINY. 


they were evetr attended to the field, as we are told, 
d of 


by their bards and others whoſe taſk it was, to notice 
Wand record their actions, which was recorded among 
the anecdotes of their particular tribes and family. 

But above all, this. monarch was remarkable for 


read- 
e for 


e firſt ¶Neſtabliſning the royal aſſembly of Teamor or Tarah, 
gs in ¶ which was convened every three years to raiſe the 
celled laws, and to ſettle the records of the kingdom.— 


attle, * This illuſtrious aſſembly, ſays Keating, was 


called by the name of Feis Feambrach, which 


*1onſ- ſignifies a general meeting of the nobility, gentry, 
Ir, a Mpriefts, hiſtorians, and men of learning, and per- 
lities, Mons diſtinguiſhed by their abilities in all arts and 
He profeſſions. They met by a royal ſummons in a 


; ſaid parliamentary - manner, once every three years at 


y the the palace of Tarah, to debate upon the moſt im- 
from portant concerns of ſtate, where they enacted new- 
times, laws and repealed ſuch as were uſeleſs and burden- 
peace Nome to the ſubject, and conſulted nothing but the 
g this public benefit in all their reſolutions. In this 
been ſſembly the ancient records of the iſland were 


deruſed and examined, and if any falſehoods were 


The detected, 


might be an improvement upon that plan, and 
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detected, they were inſtantly eraſed, that poſterit 15 
might not be impoſed upon by falſe hiſtory ny 4 chem 
author who had the inſolence to abuſe ety world byf 
his relation, either by perverting matters of fact and : 
repreſenting them in improper colours, or by fancie Been 
and inventions of his own, was ſolemnly degraded, 5 
from the honour of ſitting in that aſſembly, and wa + 
diſmiſſecd withamarkof infamy upon him. His works ** . 
likewiſe were deſtroyed, as unworthy of credit, and E 
' were not tobe admitted into the atchieves, or received Bu 
among the records of the kingdom: nor was this ex 
pulſion the whole of his puniſhment, for he wal 
liable to fine or impriſonment, or whatever ſen : 
tence the juſtice of the parliament thought pro 
per to inflict, By theſe methods, either out of 
fear or ſcandal, or diſgrace, or of loſing ther 
_ eſtates, their penſions, and endowments, and fl 
ſuffering perhaps, ſome corporal correction, ttef 
\ hiſtorians of thoſe ages were induced to be ven 
exact 1n their por ye ec and to tranſmit nothing 


to after times, but what had paſſed this ſolenu * 
teſt and examination, and was recommended i 1. 
the lanction and authority of this learned alſery by © 
2 all th 

Thus far Kang EM things were ordered wih ang; 
ſuch regularity in theſe reſpects in the time ol ., 
Ollam Fodhla, it were to be wiſhed they had d ;...., 
ways been ſo, then had we not been perplexaln u. 
with ſuch monſtrous tales and contradictory 2 i 
counts as for the moſt part fill up the firſt ſtages q Af , 
the Iriſh Hiſtory. Though even with regard to the Ws 
matters, which are extracted from the Pſalter d fe 
Tarah as it was called, many of them are ſuch al This 
will not paſs upon every one for authentic. Inde fin 
though this aſſembly might regulate ſuch point en * 
of hiftory, as came within their immediate Kno unde 
ledge, yet as to relations of a more ancient date, il. duct 


likely they received them upon tradition or . 
tcl 


them as they found them, in matters which ſeemed 
to redound to the honour of their country, and 
where nobody was obliged to prove a negative; ſo 
that, on account of theſe circumſtances and the neg- 
ligence of ſucceeding princes, it is a lamentable 
truth that the good Ollam Fodhla loſt his labour, 
and notwithſtanding this pompous account we find 
great part of the Triſh hiſtory at leaſt as full of per- 
plexities as that of any other nation in Europe. 

But to proceed Six days before the ſeſſion be- 
gen, the members of this aſſembly ſpent in teaſting 
and reciprocal acts of civility and hoſpitality. The 
place of meeting was a convenient room, in the 
palace beforementioned, which was long and nar- 
row, the range of ſeats being ſet on each fide, 
and the table fixed in the middle, a proper ſpace 
was allowed between the ſeats and the wall, and 
at the ends of the table for the ſervants to attend 


"BY and paſs to and fro during the feaſt. 


A magnificent entertainment being provided, as 
ſoon as it was placed upon the table, the room was 
cleared, and the trumpet was three times ſounded 
by order of the grand marſhal, At the firſt blaſt, 
all the ſnield-bearers that belonged to the princes 
and nobility came to the door, and there delivered 
their ſhields to the great marſhal, who by the 
herald's direction, hung them up in their order, 
upon the wall, on the right ſide of the table, each 
being diſtinguiſhed by the particular device it bore. 
At the ſecond blaſt, the target-bearers of the mih-= 

tary officers attended to deliver their targets which 
were hung up in like manner, in other places, — 
This ceremony being ended, at the third blaſt, the 
kings and princes and all the reft of the company 
entered the apartment, and, each taking his place 

under his ſhield, the whole entertainment was con- 
' ducted with the greateſt good order and decorum. 
Y OL, I. D The 
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The ſix days appointed for feaſting being ended, 
and the antiquities of the Kingdom having been ex- 
amined as above related, the ſeveral orders began 
to examine into the laws 'of the kingdom, and diſ- 
putes between particular provinces and particular 
men were impartially determined. And firſt, it 1s 


to be obſerved, the king not apprehending that 


any court could exiſt without a power to preſerve 
itſelf from inſults (a ſecret which was left to the 
wiſdom of later ages to find out) in order to give 
his people a juſt ſenſe of the importance of this aſ- 
ſembly, conſtituted ſeveral laws to ſecure their per- 
tons and the dignity of thoſe who compoſed it; 
among which there was one ordinance that made 
it death without redemption to ſtrike or any way 


moleſt a member of this parliament during the 


ſeſſion: Rapes being in general looked upon at that 
time as mere matters of gallantry, to ſuppreſs this 


depravity of the young men, a decree was paſſed in 


the aſſembly of Tarah which. declared it a capital 


crime to raviſh any female, and that the offenders 


againſt this ſtatute might have no hope of mercy, 
the monarch bound himſelf never to forgive any 
perſon who ſhould be convicted of ſuch an out- 
rage.— This may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the ſpirit 
of their laws, which in general were juſt and well 
adapted to the manners of the people, who perhaps 


had never lived to happily under any prince ſince 


their firſt ſettlement in the iſland as under this 
Ollam Fodhla.“ | 


Amidſt 


* The order in which the aſſem- 
ly of Tarah was diſpoſed when they 
met in their parliamentary Capacity 
was this: A throne was erected in 
the midſt of a room of ſtate, on 
which the monarch was placed with 
his face towards the eaſt, the King 
of Ulſter on his right "hand, the 


King of Munſter on his left, the 


King of Leinſter oppoſite to him, 


and the King of Conrfaught behind 


the throne; the nobility, eccleſiaſtics, 
civil and milita 


neareſt the particular diſtricts they 


belonged io, and the whole aſſembly | 


made a grand and ſolemn appearance. 


officers, and the 
deputies of provinces were ranges 
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Amidſt the great barrenneſs of events which 
mark this period of the Iriſh Hiſtory where it is 


gie only related of ſo many monarchs, that they reign- 
ea ſuch a numbei of years and then died, or that 
ular they were ſlain in battle, it afforded me mich plea- 
h ure to dwell upon the actions of the great and wiſe 
$i: prince abovementioned, who ſeems to be the firſt 


that gave the Iriſh a caſte of the bleſſings of peace, 


the and governed them by equitable laws. All ſtates 
1. are in ſome degree military i in their infancy. We 
A Wind Ireland was entirely ſo, and it is not without 
r WMercat difficulty that a military ſtate can be reduced 
It 3 

ade peaceable order and good government. A wiſe 


legiſlator 1 is one of the moſt reſpectable of charac- 
ters; 3 ſuch was the monarch we have juſt now been 


_ died 4 natur death, and left the crown to one of 327. 

; 1 is ſons, who enjoyed the ſucceſſion N after 

„ im. 

5 This prince was named F jonnachta, as it is aid Fionnachta, 
es rom a yaſt quantity of ſnow that fell in his reign.“ 
% ee died at Magh Inis after a reign of twenty 

any ears. 

1 K He was ſucceeded by his brother Slanoll, whoſe Slanolt, 
2 ign was remarkable for the healthineſs of the 

vell ountry. He died in peace at Tara after a reign of 

P ffifteen years, but what particular diſorder occaſion- 

nce a the death of this prince who was ſurnamed from 
his de healthineſs of his people, hiſtorians have not 

at ven any ſatisfactory information of. 

Another brother ſucceeded him; this was Geide Gelde 

lim, Pllgothach, third fon of Ollam F 'odhla—of whom N 


bind It is only recorded that the Iriſn ſpoke very loud 


* To malte this tircumſtance that appears to have taken its riſe 
wore remarkable the Iriſh records merely from a ſimilarity of words, 
AY that this ſnow when it thawed which has produced many of the 
n turned to pure wine, a ſtory moſt celebrated fables of antiquity, 


1 


reating of:. after a glorious reign of forty years he A. M. 


| the | a D 2 in . 


E «v9; ns 
* „ 


——— ” — 


_— cnet. 


Ohl. Olliol was che ſon of Slanoll and grandſon of 
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in his time, and that he was ſlain b Nai 
Fiachadh. ok beds PR ſon T 

| Fiachadh, Fiachadh, the fon of his brather Fionnachta ſuc ¶ Breaſr 
ton 0. 1n-ceeded him; ;—he is ſaid to have reigned twenty- fou, Bre 
years, including four years that the crown was in ſuccee 

diſpute with a deſcendant of the former monarch again 

who at length dethroned and flew him. coaſts, 
Bearngal, The name of this king was Bearngall, he wa Acl 


the ſon of Geide Ollgothach above-mentioned ; the lin 


reigned twenty years, and was kilted b Aptha 
named Olliol. : ; FE prin during 


his ſu 
Ollam Fodhla. He reigned ſixteen years and val ſiain 

| lain by Siorna, who ſucceeded him. is Thi 
Walen. Siorna Saoghalach was of the Heremonian line, fourth 
5 for he was the eighth in deſcent from Tighernma ruled 
the great grandſon of Heremon— He was called Sea 
Siorna Saoghalach from his great age. He reigned 1 He 
twenty-one years and was flat by Roth en t 

Aillin. 3 cachta, 4 ſettled 
Rotheachta. Rotheachta was deſcended from Achy Faebhar ard 
glas who was of the Heberian line: He ruled fo barba 


ſeven years, and e by fire, at Don Sob mb. 

ieee, Th 

Ws His On Eüm ſucceeded him ; but after a reign Herer 

that laſted only one year was lain by the grandia ſeized 

of the former monarch. mand 

Siallchalb. This prince was Giallchadh, the 928 of Olla be ba- 

Olchaoin, the fon of Siorna Saoghalach, of the f.. Se: 
mily of Heremon—The ſon of the former king 5 Pak 

venged his father's death upon Olliol, and in con He 

= ſequence ſucceeded to the crown. a foui 
Art m- Art Imleach, the ſon of Eilm med twenty · tu bim, 

years after the death of Olliol, at the expiration 0 4, 


which period Nuadha F. ionn Fail ew hm, and 
' reigned in his ſtead, i 
Tl 
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* Naudha, who was Olliol Olchaoin's grand. Nuadha | 
Phen ſon reigned twenty years, and Was ain _— 
ra ſuc. I Breaſrich. | 
y-four Breaſrigh, the ſon of Art tinlenehs a ſon of Eilm Breafigh, 


ſucceeded him ;—he fought many ſucceſsful battles 
againſt the pirates who at that time infeſted the 
coaſts, but was flain in his turn by Achy Apthach. 

Achy, who ſucceeded him, was the ſon of Fin, of Achy ap- 
the line of Ith: he is ſaid to have been ſurnamed Wach. 
Apthach* from an epidemical r Which 
during his ſhort reign ſwept away a vaſt number of 
his ſubjects He reigned only one year, and was 
$ ſlain by a deſcendant of the houſe of Ir. 

This was Fionn, the fon of Bratha, related in the Fionn, 
fourth degree to the great Ollam Fodhla— Having 
ruled twenty years he was killed, by 

Seadhna Jonaraice, grandſon of Art, of the race Scadhna 
of Heber Fionn, a prince remarkable for having e- 
been the firſt to eſtabliſh military diſcipline and that 
ſettled a conſtant pay upon the army. He was. 
murdered by Simeon Breach, his ſucceſſor, who 
barbarouſly ordered him to be torn limb from 
Iimb. 

This inhuman wretch, who was of the line of Simeon 
Heremon, ſucceeded, but after a fix years reign was 
ſeized by th: ſon of the former monarch, who com- 
manded him to be put to death by the ſame torture 
he had ſo cruelly inflicted upon his father. 
Seadhna's ſon, Duach Fionn, reigned five Duach 
years and was flain by Muredach Balgrach. 1 1 5 

He was the ſon of the cruel Simeon Breach, after 2 
a four years reign, Duach Fionn's ſon Eadna Killed 8 8 
him, and reigned in his ſtead, 

This prince of the Heberian race, is aid by the Fadna 
Iriſh writers, to have erected a mint and coined“ “ 

2 5 money 
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3 * Arthach in the Iriſh language Ggnifies a plague, or infection. 
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money at Argiod Roſs. He died-of the plage 
and was buried at Sliabb Mis. 


Lughaidh Jardhouin his ſon ſucceeded hin 
reigned nine years and was flain by Storlami. 


Lughaidh 
Jardhouin. 


Siorlamh, 
the ſon of 
Finn, 


of Ir, and was ſo called from the extraordinay 
length of his han. 's: he reigned ſixteen years, and 
was ſlain by 

Achy ber- Achy Uarceas, who ſeized upon the. crown: 
2 this Achy was the ſon of Lughaidh Jardhoun 
Being baniſhed for the ſpace of two years befor 
he atrained to the government; he is ſaid to hay 
embarked his followers on board a fleet, with whic 
he uſed to annoy the coaſt ; but in theſe his expedi 
tions for greater convenience, he uſed certain littł 
boats by the Iriſh called Uairceas, from whence 
ſurname he derived his. He ruled the kingdon 


twelve years and was {lain by Achy Fiadhmhuine 


Achy Fiaq. This prince and his brother Conuing Beg 
hmbuine. Aglach, jointly ruled the land. They were of the 
Heremonian line, and reigned five years, after 
which they Joſt the kingdom, and Achy was fla 
by Loakadh Lamdhearg ſon of the former mo- 

narch. 


Lughaidh But Lughaidh, after a e years reign, was de. 

Dn. feated and ala, by Conuing who thus revenged hi 
brother's death, and regained the ſovereignty. 

Conuing He was a prince of moſt undaunted courage 


BegAglach: and reſolution as his name implies, and governet 
his ſubjects with great juſtice and moderation, 
After ten years ruling the land, he was killed by 

Lughaidh Lamdhearg's fon who ſucceed him. 
Art. The name of this prince was Art, who enjoyed 
the monarchy for ſix years, but was ſlain by Duct 

| Lagrach and his fatner, 

Arvaenl PFiachadh Tolerach, deſcended from Simeon 
Breach of the old Heremonian line ſucceeded ; but 


in ſeven years afterwards was lain by Olio 
Fionn, 


This Siorlamh was the ſon of Finn, of the li 
he wa: 
þ years. 
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plago Fionn, the fon of Art, of the race of Heber, Who 

WE ſucceeded him. 
| hind Ollioll Fionn reigned nine years and was killed oo 
"St by Airgiodmhar Fiacha, and his two ſons. 1 3858 
he li Achy, the ſon of Onio! Fionn, ſucceeded him, 
dinani he was flain by Duach, after a reign of ſeven 

8, au ears. 

} Airgiodmhar ſuceeded him and met with the Airgiodmto 
row. ſame fate, but not till he had ſat on the throne 85 
chou twenty-three years. 
befor 


Duach Lagrach who vanquiſhed him, govern- _ I 
o han ed the land ten years, and then was ſlain by Lug- 


which haide Laige. Of this prince, ſeveral ſtrange tales 


>xpedW are related, with which I ſhall not trouble the 

n lite reader. After a ſeven years reign he was Killed 

hene by the prince his ſucceſſor 

ngdonfi This monarch was called Aodh Ruadh: he was 

1huine che grandſon of Airgiodmhar, and was deſcended oc 
from the family of Ir. He reigned monarch for 


twenty-one years, at the end of which period he. 


„ after was unfortunately drowned. 
8 ſlain Diothorba, Who was deſcended of the ſame | 
er mo- family, was his ſucceſſor; he likewiſe governed Diothorba, | 

the kingdom twenty-one years and dying, was ſuc- 0 
was de. ceeded by Cimboath or Kimbath. | 
ved hill And here ſome of the ancient hiſtorians tel us, | 


y. that the three laſt mentioned princes, of the line ” 
ourage Mot Ir, after many ſtruggles at length agreed that 3 b 
verned {each ſhould reign twenty-one years; and the two for- | 
ration, Wmer having enjoyed the crown, Kimbath reigned al- 
led by {Mo his time without interruption. According to 
n. this account, Macha the daughter of the firſt of 
njoyed Itheſe kings, being of an Amazonian turn, would 
Duach I not agree that Diothorbu, who had reigned once 
already, ſnould enjoy the crown again in her life- 
Simeon time, which ſhe claimed as her inheritance, —A. 
d; but Glperate battle, in conſequence, enſued between 
Olliol | | D ©: 9 5 this 
Fionn, WM SE Ta 3 


6 


Warner, 


Rn 


having ſucceeded thus far, Macha contented herſelf 


probability of ſuch an agreement being made for 
ſo long a term as twenty-one years between thre 
perſons, as it mult leave ſcarcely a poſſibility for 


ſides he obſerves, that Kimbach muſt have been 
above fourſcore when he married the-princeſs, 


ſucceſſion, though it was not a common thing for 
a female to enjoy the ſupreme authority in Ireland, 


ſelf was ſlain in the fight. The princeſs having 


who was of her own tribe, and during his life 


. — 
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this princeſs on the one hand, and Diathorba and hi 
five ſons on the other, in which the king being 
routed expired of grief. And by this relation, 


with marrying Kimbath, and ſharing the government 
with him, to prevent his giving her any diſtur 
bance. „„ FE e 

But a modern writer has pointed out the im- 


the third ever to take his turn of ruling; be. 


The ſtory is related from other authorities in: 
manner much more plauſibly, viz. That Mach 
being uneaſy at Diathorba's mounting the throne 
at her father's death, in prejudice to her right of 


raiſed an army, by the aſſiſtance of which ſhe 
defeated him and his adherents, and the king him. 
thus fixed herſelf on the throne, married Kimbach, 


they jointly ruled the country “. rl 
ef OR Kimbach 


* Keating here relates a ſtrata- 
185 made uſe of by this princeſs, 
o get the five ſons of her compe- 
titor Diathorba into her power, 
which more modern writers do not 
ſeem ta credit. It is as follows. 


After a great overthrow that 


the had given them ſubſequent to 
the death of their. father, they re- 
tired to the woods and marſhes of 


otherwiſe diſguiſed herſelf as much 


& poſſible ; in this manner the ſet 


forward, without any attendant, u 
the wood, where ſhe ſuppoſed them 


to be concealed, It was not long 


before ſhe found them, entered into 
converſation and even ate and drank 


with them undiſcovered. After 


this, ſhe found means to allure 


them, one by one, into a private 


place with her, where they hoped 


to enjoy her favours; but having 


and had them conveyed to court, 


where ſhe produced them before 
_ 


the country, on which Macha re- each of them thus alone, the be- oP, 
ſolved to go in queſt of them: for ing a remarkably ſtrong woman, wy 
this purpoſe ſhe covered her red bound them with cords fhe hi OM 
hair with the flour of rice, and brought with ber for the purpoſe theſe 


Ibach, 


is "life 
nbach 


dant, to 
ſed them 
not long 
ered into 
nd drank 
Aſter 
o allure 
1 private 


þ line of Heber. — 6l 


- theſe five brethreg do death, ſhe 
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' Kimbach- was a 


he reigned together with his queen in peace and 
ip He for ſeven. years, and dying of diſeaſe, 
lf her in peaceable poſſeſſion of the government, 
which ſhe held for ſeven years longer, but at laſt 
loſt it together with her life, to a prince of the 


And here doubtleſs, it will be obſerved: that 
from the death of Ollam Fodhla, to the acceſſion 


of Kimbach and. Macha, during a period of up- 


wards of two hundred. and ſixty years, and the 


| reigns. of thirty-one kings, the whole ſeries - of 


the hiſtory, has furniſned little elſe than a genea- 
logical table of monarchs, killing and ſucceeding. each 
other. Neverthelefs, 1 did not chuſe entirely to omit 
them, leſti fuch an omiſſion mi 
a chaſm in the hiſtory, and becauſe from theſe ac- 
counts, it is curious to trace how the ſeveral 
deſcendants of Heber, Heremon, Ir and Ith, al- 


moſt alternately diſpoſſeſſed each other, leaving 
this uſeful leſſon to ſucceding times, That military 


force alone, can never give a permanent eſtabliſh- 
ment to any monarchy, - and that the conteſted 


claims of princes become the greateſt curſe that 


can be entailed upon their people. 


The barrenneſs of events at this period is how - 
ever by ſome, (and not without reaſon) conſider- 


ed as ſome proof of the authenticity of what has 
been recorded; and Indeed, fort my own part, | 
yy muſt 


king and all his nobility, and relat- only ſentenced them to erect a ſtate- 
ed the ſucceſs of her ſtratagem.— 


It is added, that inſtead of putting they readily Oy we © 


ight make too ou: 


ly palace in her court, which terms 


41 
prince of great talents, he re- A. M. 
vived the laws and regulations of Ollam Fodhla, ;—— 
which had long lain neglected and almoſt forgotten, and Machs. 
and beſides built the royal palace of Eamania: 


2596, 
bach 
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muſt obſerve that when I find a circumſtanial 


detail of what paſſed ſo long ago as the time of 


Nachts 
Rigdhearg. 


| Hugony, 


Nimrod, about which period Partholanus was 


laid to have arrived in Ireland, where not. only 
the year but the day of the month when he land. 
ed are ſet down, and even the names of his grey- 
hound and his oxen recorded; I ſay when I find 
all theſe things ſo minutely related, I am inclined 
to give little credit to what is ſo unlikely to be 
perfectly known, and naturally led to conclude the 


whole a fiction. 


But if notwithſtanding, the reader is ſtill but 


little ſatisfied with the barrenneſs of this and other 


parts of the work, I can only repeat once for all, 


that it is not the buſineſs of an hiſtorian to ts 


events but to relate them ; whilſt at the ſame time, 
a hiſtory like that before us is much too intereſt- 
ing to be entirely neglected, on account of. ſuch 
incidental imperfections, of which the antiquities 


of no other nations, can be ſaid to be entirely di- 


veſted. But to proceed. 

The name of the prince Who diſpoſſeſſed queen 
Macha was Reachta Rigdhearg, the ſon of Lugaide 
Laighe :—he reigned twenty: years, but was at laſt 
killed by the foſter child of Macha, in revenge for 
the death of that princeſs. _ 

Ugaine, Hugony, or as ſome call him Eugenius, 
ſurnamed the Great, who flew Reachta, ſucceeded 
him on the throne; he was the ſon of Eoachaidh 
(or Achy) Beudhaig, of. the royal line of Here. 


mon, and was a brave and enterpriſing prince. 


He obliged the Pits to pay tribute to Ireland, 
and alſo enlarged his dominions, by fo con- 


ſiderable an addition as that of all the weſtern 
iſles, which he annexed to his crown, and beſides 
engaged all his own princes and nobles to ſwear alle- 
glance to hin) and his poſterity row... 


As 


p. 


anal 
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find 
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As all the ſons of this prince when grown to 


man s eſtate, affected to be attended by military 
ſollowings, at the head of which, under pretence of 
levying tribute, they marched through the king- 


dom and committed divers oppreſſions and enor- 
mities, the Iriſh petitioning Hugony for redreſs of 
this grievance, he convened a council, at which it 
was determined, That, as the king had twenty-five 


children, the land ſhould be divided i into as many 
parts, and ſhared equally between them, on con- 
dition that each ſhould bind himſelf not to en- 


croach'upon the territories of any of his neigh- 


bours, a diviſion which it is ſaid, was the rule 
for collecting 


the taxes for three hundred years 


after his deceaſe.. After a long and flouriſhing 


reign, this monarch was lain by a brother of his, 
but that wicked relation did not ſucceed him on 


the throne. 
His death was revenged by a ſon he had by Ces Ear 


fir Cruthach, daughter to the king of France; this 
prince was named Laughaire Lorck; of all his fa. 
ther's numerous iſſue, we find he left only two ſons 
behind him. —Laughaire having ſlain his father's 


murderer, ſucceeded to the crown, but was him- 


ſelf perfidiouſly murdered by his brother Cobthach. 

Cobthach had been always treated by King 
Laughaire, with the greateſt tenderneſs and indul- 
gence, and had a princely revenue appointed for 
his ſubſiſtance; nevertheleſs all this would not 
ſatisfy his ambition. He perfectly pined and 
languiſhed for the enjoyment of the crown, to which, 
as his brother had a ſon and a grandſon, he enter- 
tained no hopes of regularly ſucceeding, His 
grief for this circumſtance was ſo great that it 
evidently affected his conſtitution, and reduced 
him to ſuch a condition that it was even thought 
impoſſible he ſhould live.— While he lay ſick, the 


king his brother, who had a great affection for 


him, 


* * 
4 q . 


him, came to viſjt him. Being attended as uſual 


- offended, demanding to know whether his brother 
| entertained any ſuſpicions df his truth and loyalty, 
The good-natured king bade him make himſelf WM 
eaſy, for he had no ſuch thoughts, but that he iſ 
made uſe of his attendants, merely to ſupport the 


cumſtance made him uneaſy, he would viſit him 
privately and unattended for the future, 


deſign of murdering his brother, or whether he 
had Jong deviſed it, and made uſe of this ſickneſs 


him. In conſequence of his advice, it was de- 


take the advantage of his near approach, to dit- 
patch this envied rival. Accordingly when the 
bing made his next viſit alone, and, ſeeing his brother 
dead as he ſuppoſed, threw himſelf upon the 


ſtabbed him with a poignard, he had concealed for 
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by his guard, Cobthach demanded the reafon 6f 
ſuch a precaution, at which he ſeemed much 


regal dignity, adding however, That ſince that cir. 


Whether Cobthach then firſt conceived the baſ 


as the means to bring it about, whichever of theſe 
was the caſe, he went, immediately after Laughaire's 
departure, who took leave of him with great affec- 
tion, to conſult a druid that was one. of his de- 
pendants, on the moſt eligible means to deſtroy 


termined, that Cobthach ſhould feign himſelf dead, 
when Laughaire came next to ſee him, and then 


body to bewail his loſs, the infamous Cobthach 


the purpoſe, and thus N an end to his life and 
reign together.. 


But as Cobthach by no means thought himſelf 8 
ſecure, while the ſon of Laughaire was living, = 


he therefore murdered him, and deſigned to do 1 
the ſame with his grandſon, on whom otherwiſe * 
the ſucceſſion might devolve. But having excr- 


ciſed many barbarities on this young innocent, and - 
finding.” eee ory was ſuch as to take away his me 


. peech 
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ch and to throw him into terrible conv ulſions, 


which appeared to have injured his ſenſes irrepa- 


rably, the uſurper thinking him no longer an ob- 


ty ject to be dreaded, affecting mercy, that virtue 


to which the tenor of his infamous conduct pro- 
claimed him a ſtranger, diſmiſſed him with his 
life, and took no farther trouble about one 
whom he deemed incapable of giving him any 
diſturbance. This young prince, whoſe name was 
| Maon was conveyed to Munſter by his friends, 
where he was relerved as a ſcourge for the ay 
run... --: 
Cobthach, Ae f rom his apprehenſions, ruled 
over his ſubjects with a rod of iron, and reigned 
for thirty years, amidſt their curſes and diſaffec- 
tion ;—all this he little regarded, he had ſaeri- 
ficed equally his conſcience and peace to get the 


crown, and he valued not daily repeating the 


violation of both to retain it. But vengeance at 
laſt overtook him in the height of his pride when 
he leaſt expected it, and he fell a ſad example 
of the evils attending ambition, treachery, and law- 
leſs power. 

While the uſurper reigned as he thought in the 
utmoſt ſecurity, a ſtorm was gathering which at 
laſt broke over his execrable head an involved 
him in unexpected ruin. Re 

The young prince Maon, after having ed 
for ſome time in Munſter, the uſe of his ſpeech 
and other faculties being reſtored, paſſed over into 
Gaul or France, where diſcovering himſelf he 


claimed a relation to the king of that country, of 


which his great grandmother Ceaſair Cruthach, as 
has been mentioned before, was a native. The 
Gallic monarch received him kindly, and promot- 

ed him to the command of his ordes -in the 
mean time he held intelligence with the loyal party 
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nid, he formed the deſigns of reco- 


vering his crown, and marrying 
Moriat, both of which he afterwards 


place in grave, hiſtoric pages; I ra» 
ther think they diſgrace them. 


in Ireland, * and at length, being reſolved to claim him, fre 
the crown fo juſtly his right, he implored the affiſt. W XCEPL ; 
ance of the king his relation, whole gueſt he was ; gre 
and that prince granted him an aid of upwards of . high! 
2000 men, whom he embarked on board a ſufficient 4:09 : 
number of veſſels, and landed with them in the kille 4 
harbour of Wexford. An 
| Having received intelligence where Cobthach re. Nef time 
ſided, he reſolved immediately to ſurprize him, * f 
and marching with all ſecrecy and expedition to the 45 80 
tyrant's court, he came upon him unprepared, and MPeilible 
flew him and all his miniſters and attendants.  . WE * | 
Thus periſhed the wicked Cobthach, after he I wy 
had filled the meaſure of his iniquity, unpitied, un- WI! © Nas 
regretted; Maon immediately ſucceeded to the ** 
crown, and was declared King of Ireland by the 0 
name of . „ reigne 
4. %. Labra Longſeach; an appellation which we are T_ 
Fur told he got by his /peraking (when he was thought Nas 
Labra Long- x | 7 . : reigned 
each. to be deprived of ſpeech) as the Iriſh term denotes * 
—Of this prince little elſe is related after he | 1 1. 
came to the crown, than that he invented a ſort of . 0 ic 
green headed partiſans, which he brought over with = 
„„ „ rw * Fearc 
| _ | | 1255 by the f 
* Keating and others here relate | happily accompliſhed---I ſhall not This 
a love adventure of this prince, with pronounce this a fable, but only ob- . 
the daughter of one of the Kings of ſerve, it is obvious enough that the monian 
Munſter, whoſe name was Moriat. prince had ſufficient incitements to. death a. 
It is ſaid that this princeſs having urge him on his expedition, without pe 
conceived a violent affection for that of love being added to them; Ollio 
him (Which probably took its riſe and methinks the writer who re⸗ years, 2 
| while he lay concealed in that pro- cords this ſtory would have done his | s 
. vince) ſent him over a preſent of hero more honour, if he had rather | 
| jewels, together with a letter, when attributed his reſolution to a defire 
; he was in Gaul, and commanded of avenging the murder of his father 
| the troops of that country. The and grandfather and of delivering i 
| meflenger was a muſician, wh", get= his ſubjects from oppreſſion, than 1 This | 
| ting acceſs to Maon, recited a poem to a paſſion which, however inno- A Natura] d 
; of the princeſs's in his praiſe, and cent can by no means be accounted fach, whi 
| accompanied it with ſuch a delight= fo diſintereſted---And if the whole 28 all 
ful tune on his harp as at once in- is to be conſidered as a pleaſing ro- iy laſt, 
ſpired the young chief with love and mance, I cannot agree with Warner "TIE a> 
| | heroiſm ;z and from that time, it is that ſuch fictions are proper to fill a apa 
| aan 
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Lim from Gaul for the uſe of the ſoldiery, if we 
xcept a fable,+ the abſurdity of which, and its 
Wimilarity to one in Ovid's Metamorphoſes, render 
Wt highly unworthy to be dwelt upon in any ſerious 
Whiſtory. Labra reigned eighteen years, but was 
Wkilled at laſt by a ſon of Cobthach the tyrant. 
And here again our accounts, for a long period 
Wof time, are as imperfect as thole which we find be- 
Ecween the reign of Ollam Fodhla and that of Kim- 
path! ſhall therefore paſs over them as briefly as 
Poſſible, dwelling only upon the moſt remarkable 
events recorded in the annals of thofe times. 
Meilge Malbthach ſon of Cobthach Caolbreag, M Meilge 
of the Heremonian line reigned. ſeven year: and ; 
was ſlain by | 

Modchorb, of the line of Heber Fi ionn, who Modchord, 
reigned alſo ſeven years, and fell by the hand of 
\ngus Ollam. 
Angus Ollam grandſon of Labra Longſeach, Angus 
reigned eighteen years. Dun 
Jarn Gleofathach, of the 3 of Cobthach, lab Oleo- 
killed Angus and ſucceeded to the crown, but was h. 
imſelf ſlain by Fearchorb the ſon of Modchorb. 
Fearchorb ruled Ireland eleven years and periſhed Fearchorb. 
by the ſword of the preceding monarch's ſon. 

This was Conla Cruaid Cealgach of the Here- Conla Hows 
monian line, he reigned four years, died a naturaly wk. - * 
death and was ſucceeded by his ſon, 

Ollio!l Caiſhiaclach, — reigned twenty-five duet 
Fears, and was lain at Tara by Adamhar. PREY” 
Adamhar 
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+ This fable gives an be * 
p natural deformity of Labra Long- 
esch, which occaſioned him to put 
d death all thoſe who cut his hair, 
ill at laſt, compaſſion induced him 
ſpare a poor widow's ſon who diſ- 
"ed the grand -ſeeret to a tree 
a whence a harp being made, re- 


poten it, The circumſtances of 
the tory reſemble thoſe in the fa- 
bulous tale of Midas, but with this 
difference that whereas the Phrygian 
monarch was furniſhed with the ears 
of an aſs. Labra Longſeach is re- 
ported to have had thoſe of a horſe, 


' 
} 
| 
£ 
| 
| 
' * 
[ 
. 
j 
| 
| 
. 
| 


Atambar. | Adamhar Foltchahoin, a deſcendant of Hebe | 


- 


Fionn, reigned but five years. 


4 ; 


| ay + Eocheadh (or Achy) Foltleathan; grandſon of 


Toltleathan. Conla beforementioned, ſucceeded him, he reigned 
monarch eleven years and fell by the hand of Fer- 
gus Fortamhuil. N $701 ; 22 
Fergus For- This Fergus was deſcended from Labra Lone. 


_- tamhuill, ſeach, of the line of Heremon he ruled the and 


twelve years and was poſſeſſed of an extraordinary 
ſtrength of body, but was at laſt killed by Angus 
— Angus Turmy who ſucceeded to the throne; 
7” as tlie ſon of Achy Foltleathan and grandſon of 
Olliol Caiſhiaclach, deſcended from Hugony, of 
the Heremonian line. This monarch being once 
overcame with wine, violated the chaſtity of his own 
daughter, and got her with child, of which crime 
he was ſo much aſhamed afterwards, that he could 
never endure. to be ſeen in public. — Let be 
committed an action afterwards, which if he had 
Judged rightly he had much more reaſon to be 
aſhamed of : for when his daughter- was delivered 
of a male child the fruit of his inceſtuous commerce 
with her, he cauſed the infant to be eonveyed away 
privately, and put to fea in a ſmall boat, where 
without any attendants, he was expoſed to the mei- 
cy of the winds and waves: he was furniſhed, 
however, with many rich mantles and other con- 
| veniences, and a quantity of jewels were placed by 
him, which if any one fortunately took him uf 
might prove that he was of no vulgar extraction 
But, with all this parade, the young prince muſt 
inevitably have periſhed, if he had not been found 
by ſome fiſhermen who put him to nurſe, and, ac. 
cording to the Iriſh writers, his progeny became attcr- 
wards Kings of Scotland, —Angus was killed i 
Tarah, and ſucceeded by Connal Callamhrach. 
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Conall was the ſon of Adamhar Folthoin of the pam 
line of Heremon. After a nine years reign he wis 
ſlain by a prince of the family of Heber Fionn. 
This prince was named Niagh Seadhamhuin; — Nizth se- 
he governed the iſland ſeven years, and was ſlain by adhambuin, 
Earda Aighnach. ee e 
Eadna Aighnach was the legitimate ſon of Angus Edo 
Turmy: —he was remarkable for his bountiful . 


inary I diſpoſition, reigned twenty-eight years, and fell by 

neu ll the ſword of Crimthan, ſurnamed Crofgrach from meer 
ue great laughter he made in battle, was the ſon of 
rone; WM Feidhlim Fortruin, deſcended from Breaſal Breac, 

on of lf of the race of Heremon; he reigned ſeven years, 

y, of WW but notwithſtanding his valour, he was killed by 

once Rugrhuidhe, or Rogerus, who ſucceeded him. 5 

s own This Rogerus was ſurnamed the Great: he was Rogerus 
crime Ml the ſon of Sithrighe, who drew his deſcent from Ir. 

could He reigned ſeventy years and died a natural 

et he death at Argiad Roſs. 5 en 8 
e had Jonahdmhar, grandſon of Adamhar, of the ſtock Jonahd- 
to be of Heber Fionn ſucceeded, reigned but three- years 
ivered and was ſlain by Breaſal Bodhiaba. . 

mere Breaſal ſucceeded: he was the ſon of Rogerus. ld. 
| away In his time there was a great mortality among the 2 
where WM cattle, from whence he 1s ſaid to have derived his 

e mer- i ſurname. After a reign of ſeven years he was ſlain. 
niſhed, MW - Lughaide Luaghne who killed him mounted the Lughaide 
r con- throne after him, but he enjoyed it only five years, e 
ced b he was the ſon of Jonahdimhar, of the race of Heber 

im uf Fionn, and was ſlain by Congall Claringneach, a 

action. lon of Rogerus of the family of r. 

e mul WF Congall reigned next for thirteen years, and fell cone 
found I by the hand of Duach. . 8 * 
nd, ac Duach next enjoyed the crown; he was the fon puch 

e aftcr-f of Carbry Loiſgleathan, grandſon of Lughaide Pala 
lied u Luaghne of the Heberian line. According to ſome 

h. of the Iriſh writers, his father had another ſon 


Conn whoſe name was Deaghadh, or Degad : both princes 
| e. . E e 


0 


after this piece 
_ handforhe revenue during 
Was called Dalta Degad, or tho Fofter Father of 
| Degadi © 


The reaſon of this a 
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Keating. were equally worthy to fill the Triſh throfis, Duach, 


however, being the elder, ſeized on the crown ; but 
Degad being of an enterprizing ſpirit, reſolved to 


_ difpute the matter with him in the field. But be. 


fore he could draw his forees together, the king 
being informod of his ichemes, ſent a friendly meſ. 


TY te invite him to court, and Pegad who was 
mere bf a warrior than a politician, being weak 


enough to obey the fumthons, was feized 40 had 
his eyes p ut out, in order 4 — they ſay) to pre- 
vent his Justin his armbittous defigns.— Duach 

5 cruelty, it is ſaid; allowed him a 
His Hife, from whence he 


But it muſt be acknowler 
thing 


ved that there! 1s Korbes 
inconſiſtent in tHe manner of relating this 


ſtory, ſince whatever indulgence Duach might ſhew 
his brother, after his treachery and cruelty 

could ſcarcely deſerve to be his called Foſter F ather, 
lation is much better ac- 
counted for by another writer, who tells the ſrory 

in a different manner. | 
He ſays that the Degad mentioned bes was not 


to him, he 


the brother of Duach; but that he was the fon of 


that Fiacha, who was expoſed by his unnatural 
father Angus, and taken up by fiſhermen. For 
that Fiacha had obtained a ſettlement in Ulſter, 


from whence Degad having become an object of 
jealouſly to the race of Ir, was by their means ex- 


pelled; on which he fed to Duach the reigning 
king; who, received him in the moſt favourable, 
manner imaginable, and conferred ſuch” 
lonours upon him, as cauſed him ever after- 
wards to be 


gifts and 


ſtyled by way of diſtinction, 


Father of Degad.— After reign of ten years, Du- 
ach was ſlain by Fachtna Fathach; but it is added 
that Degad was fo much beloved by the prog; 
at 


the Foſter 
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that they elected him king of the whole province of” 
Munſter, Where his race flouriſhed in the greateſt” 
ſplendour, ' and ſome of them afterwards ſucceeded 
to the monarchy of Scotland. 


obtained his ſurname From! his great wiſdom and 


learning. He reigned eigliteen years and was Kill. 
had Wed by Achy Feyloch. Rs 
pre. WW -Achy Feyloch was ſo called” from the habit Achy Fey 
uach We had of fiching, which he is ſaid to have con- 
im ttacted, ot the loſs of his three bons who were all 
e he can id ane battle, 


He firſt laid ont; ſays Keating; (but bee 
ö others) he only reſtored; the diviſion of the Triſh ' 
provinces, which Hugony Had eſtabliſhed as far as 
e was able. And at -firſt he divided the province 
Connaught into three portions; but Achy 
Alles and E iadhaidh, on whom he had beſtowed 

wo of them, refuſing a reqquiſition of his for a 
ſpot of ground, whereon to build a palace within 
their juriſdiction, Tinne who held the third diſtrict 
offering him freely any part of the country Which 


s not Well to his Mate, for that purpoſe, the king was ſo 
on of uch pleaſed with his compliance, that he admitt- 
rural ed him to a ſhare of his moſt ſecret councils, 
For married him to his own daughter Meaba, and 
IIſtet, Finally gave him a grant of the whole province, 
& of In virtue of which Tinne made himſelf maſter of 


15 ex- t by force of arms, and a royal palace was built 
gning {ccording to the king's deſign, which was called 
Irable, Math Cruachan, where public councils were held 


s and Ind other matters of public concern tranſacted. 
after. Elbe king of Connaught 20 . reigned many 


Foſter pars over his province, was at laſt ſlain at Tara, 
, Du- ter which event his queen ſucceeded him, and as 
added de Iriſh writers ſay, remained ten years a widow 
eople, fore ſhe was married again to Olliol More, who 


that Ez was 


Fachtna Fathach ſucceeded on this rene. He Fachtna 
fas deſcended from Rugerus, of the line of Ir, and hach. 
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was of a noble deſcent in Leinſter. It is added that 
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ſhe lived eight years with Olliol, and paſſed a fe. 


cond widowhood of eight years after his death, Ab 
during which laſt period, ſhe was got with child princi 
by Fergus a chief of the province of Ulſter, and the b 
was delivered of - three boys at a birth.——But this. order 
is moſt improbable, conſidering the great age that provir 
princeſs muſt be arrivedat, according to this account The 
before her connection with Fergus. ln effec I father 
there muft be ſome miſtake, in the chronology ot time t. 
in the arrangement of the events, and this ap- gainſt 
pears the more evident, às in another place we find deed it 
it related that this F ergus was killed by Olliol vas in 
More, becauſe he was jealous of him with his divert 
queen. Indeed, it is not very likely that Ollol. ſtone: 
lived eighty years with Meaba; ; and that ſtory, N bead, 
which is related by O'F laherty, is more. ridiculous ¶ mediat 
than any of the reſt, of an agreement Queen Thu 
Meaba made with her Hoſband, that ſhe ſhould be of Ulf 
permitted to violate her bed, after her union with ¶ ſucceſſi 
him, merely on account of her chaſtity and conti- I Hiſtory 
nence for which ſhe was remarkable during her his exp 
former ſtate of widowhood. . death, 
This princeſs after the death of Olliol More, 
having removed her reſidence to the border of 2 1 , 
pleaſant lake, uſed to amule herſelf in the ſum- ae bee 
mer mornings with ſwimming, a diverſion which Nur ara Co 
ſhe was particularly fond of. Forbhuide, the Need 
fon of Connor, king of Ulſter, being informed Seq ie 
of this cuſtom of the queen's, he ſecretly took i young fee 
the meaſure of the lake, with a line he had pre- alan 
pared for the purpoſe, which he then brought edition « 
with him, and fixing two ſtakes at the two extie· N of 
tremities that meaſured the breadth of the lake, Ne md de 
when he had placed an apple at the top of one of thing wk 
the ſtakes, he ſtood at the other, and for a long 2 
time made it his practice to caſt a ſtone out of 2 i ber þ 
| : ling hat du, 
Gurs from 


Wirres 


againft the 


mediately. ; 


Hiſtory 
8 


There had been war for a long 
ime between the provinces of Ul- 
er and Connaught; the origin of 


beſtowed many pages, was a breach 
dt faith of Connors. That mo- 
arch having (as it is ſaid) confined 
| young female named Deirdre in a 
"wer, in order to prevent certain 


edition of the druids ſhe was 
ined to occaſion, a gentleman 
Ulſter found means to ſurpriſe the 
iſle and ſteal her away; -the two 
"ers then went to Scotland, but 
e King who reigned there, becom- 
6 enamoured of Deirdre's beauty 
ewas obliged to retreat to an iſland 
ith her huſband and his three 
thers, Where being reduced to 
Fat ſtraits, they at laſt ſollicited 


be diſpute, on which Keating has 


liſturdances which according, to ſome 


eum from Ulſter.—-Connot ac- 
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fling at the apple, till at length he could aim it 
„uch ſuch a nicety as never to miſs the marxæ. 
About this time there was a meeting of the 
principal inhabitants of Connaught and Ulſter on 
the banks of the Shannon, at Inis Cloithrin, in 
order to ſettle ſome differences between the two 


The ſon of Connor came on this errand with his 
father's deputies, and thought this might be a fir 
time to put in execution the deſign he had formed 
queen of Connaught. — And ſo in- 
deed it fell out; for Meaba little ſuſpecting what 
was intended, came according to her cuſtom to 
divert herſelf in the lake, when Forbhuide flung a 
ſtone at her, which ſtruck her full on the fore- 
head, and ſhe ſunk down dead to the bottom im- 


cordingly, (probably not for their 
ſakes, but for the honour of his 
country) relieved the place, but he 


was more careleſs of his own honour: 


though he had given the brothers a 
pardon, and even given hoſtages for 
their ſafe return, he iſſued fecret 
orders to thoſe who ſhould have 
conducted them to his preſence, to 


aſſaſſinate them on the way, which 


were accordingly obſerved too punc- 
tually; but one of the hoſtages 
whoſe name was Fergus, reſent- 


ing this treachery, took arms againſt 


the king, and after various ſkirmiſhes 
withdrew to Connaught, where he 
put himſelf under queen Meaba's 


protection, and engaged her people 


in their quarre},-----This was the 
ſource of theſe contentions, and of 
the reſentment of the prince of 


Vilter, 


Connor 


53 


Thus fell Meaba by the treachery of the prince Keating, 
of Ullter,* after having held the ſceptre for a long 

ſucceſſion of years.—And here the courſe of this 
leads me to ſpeak of the king of Ulſter, 
his exploits and the remarkable manner of his 


E3 


| 
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Connor the: ſon. of Neaſa, king of Ulſter wy 

one of the chief heroes of this. age, but there well A be 
three others who diſputed pre-eminence ; thee the | 
were Connall, Conguillain Laore, and Buadhach.— ing a 
To end the contention Connall one day cally 21d 2 
for one of the trophies of his victories, which bei both 
produced immediately, ſilenced the other tw He 
champions, who acknowledged that he deſer ya Ceat 
the preference in valour and military ſkill which where 
he had fo earneſtly laid claim to. lite w 
But this victory of his proved fatal to t For 
king. — The trophy produced was no other tha Conn: 
a ball of the brains of Mel gedra, * a celebrate to vie 
warrior which were laid up in one of the ro quel 
repoſitories, partly on account of its being relpeh ment « 
ed as a mark of Connall's {kill and courage, prince 
partly as the Iriſh Writers ſay, becauſe there vas vard 11 
' prophecy, that this ball ſſiouid one day prove fa Fomer 
to the province of Ulſter. But all. this precagW# guar, 
tion was vain; for two natural fools whom eus Ci 
king kept for his diverſion, imagining there muff bis ſn; 
be ſomething extraordinary in the caſe, ran ay Conno! 
with it, and being got to the green at ſome diſtan l preci 
from the royal palace of Famania, th*y begin 
toſſing it from one to another in play. While r him 
were thus diverting themſelves, one Ceat a famo! ſkull, : 
hero of the province of Connaught coming Me ceiring 
rode up to the fools, and perſuaded them io gif haſte to 

him this ball, which he was well acquainted vi in his 
the value of; and having obtained it, withdn lite to þ 
immediately with it into his own diſtrict. Tho 
As there was war at that time between the n ext 
of Connaught and thoſe of Ulſter, Ceat tied i nderto 
ball to his belt and uſed perpervaly to vaunt WI x 0 

W | | | | 0 

| lich tl 
In N bare ak — wy them ih fon, lt they wo | * ſuc 


ver he 


ing out the braigs of thoſe whom were produced at their feaſts 4 
they had ſlain in fingle combat, public meetings, as trophies of 1 


mixing them with Jime ard anjing tory and badges of high fits 


the acquiſition, and threaten his enemies with it. 


r WA | | gemies 7 
: wer boch of tr AT under his command entering 

thee the province of Ulſter ſoon after, Connor muſter- 
Ch, ing all his beſt ſoldiers made haſte to meet them, 
calle and as ſoon as they came in fight of each other, 


bein boch armies drew up in order of battle. 


„ u However, inſtead of coming to a deciſive battle, 
eſervel Ceat took this opportunity to contrive a ſtratagem 
hid whereby he thought to put an end to his enemy's 


lie without hazarding a battle. 5 
For this purpoſe, as a great number of the 


to tle 4 ; FT of | ? 
r hu Connayght ladies were aſſembled on an eminence, 
cbratu to view the battle, Ceat ſent a meſſage in their name 


requeſting to ſee the king before the commence- 


oft £LO! . 
rela ment of the fight. Connor who is repreſented as a 
ge, and prince of great gallantry was by no means back- 


ward in accepting the invitation; and as it was to 
women only that he was going, he ſet out without 
a guard and entirely unattended. The treacher- 
ous Ceat perceiving that the king was fallen into 


re Was 
ve fat! 
prec: 
30m ti 
ere mul 


Connor beginning to ſuſpect the treachery made 


an aa 
Aiden a precipitate retreat Ceat followed, and at laſt 
y begaſſÞcame ſo near that he whurled the ball of brains 
ile tat him, with ſo exact an aim that it ſtruck his 
a famod Kull, and fractured it. However his troops per- 
ning Uceiving their prince's diſtreſſed ſituation made ſuch 
1 10 off haſte to his aſſiſtance, that Ceat was forced to fly 


ated wil 


in his turn, and was happy that he eſcaped with 
withdn . 


lite to his own amp. 

Though the wound which Connor had received 
Was extremely dangerous, yet one of his ſurgeons 
ndertook to cure it.——Accordingly he took 
e care of the king's life, which he had ſkill 
enough for that time to preſerve. But the fracture 
hich the ball had made on the ſkull was attended 
| they acouiith ſuch an effect, that the patient was told, if 
er dab rer he rode hard himſelf i vio] 
er lee ode hard or put himſelf into any violent 


ropbies of! E . paſſi on 
gb gifts . : : Ga 4] 1341- 3% £2.31 ly 0 as 


1 the 
t tied Ul 
yaunt ( 


bis ſnare, ran up to him with all ſpeed; but 
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paſſion or agitation of ſpirits, the conſequenel 


the contuſion. —The firſt time he broke throug 


ſion or other“, the wound broke out afreſh, 
brains burſt forth and he expired upon the ſpot, 


name, one which has already been mentioned v 
his ſcandalous breach of faith to the lovers wil 


with his mother in a drunken fit, who actually h 
a child by him; but no deſcendants from th 


other children, except three, and even thoſe thr 


an inſtance of divine judgements which ſome: 


leahs, having not only engroſſed all the learning. 


chat the cauſe of his rage was the, given up by Keating himſelf; 


would prove fatal. Connor was moderate enouffi 
to obſerve theſe directions for ſeven years, au 
during that time received no farther injury fra 


them, the ſurgeon's prediction was verified; | 
throwing himſelf into a great rage on ſome oc 


Thus died Connor king of Ulſter who. was | 


renowned in Iriſh ſtory.—— Two circumſtanc 
however muſt always reflect diſhonour on 


had his pardon, and hoſtages for their ſafe co 
duct; the other was, that he committed inc 


ſpurious breed ſucceeded in another generatiq 
and his mother we are told ſoon after loſt all! 


died without iſſue. We ony give this as a ba 
relation of the fact as it ſtands recorded, not 


fond of dealing with unſparing hand, as if th 
were admitted of the ſecret counſels of Heaven. 

Theſe two things excepted, it may be allo 
that Connor was both a valiant warrior and 
/ ĩͤ ( 
The ſect of bards and philoſophers called 


the age, but falſified the truſt repoſed in them 
explaining and in a great meaſure of adminiſter! 
the laws, this abuſe ſo enraged the inhabitants | 
Leinſter and Munſter, that they roſe againſt th 


» There is a ridiculous ſtory, as the flory is ſo inconſiſtent 0 


ſufferings the Saviour of the world. would be abſurd for me to us 
went through at that period,---But, my readers with it, 
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as with one conſent, and ſeem reſolved entirely to 


extirpate them from the land. On this occaſion 
theſe Fileahs' had recourſe to Connor as knowin 
him to be a perſon of great abilities. He heard 


with calmneſs and determined with candour. 
Though it was evident to him that when the 
ſource of the laws was corrupted, good order 


muſt be baniſhed from a ſtate, yet it did not 5. 


pear equally plain to him, that there was an a 
ſolute neceſſity to aboliſh the order“. He rightly 


TY that it was not likely ſo great a body 
as that of theſe bards ſhould be all without ex- 
ception corrupt, ſet ſome of the wiſeſt and beſt 


among them to reviſe the laws, and reduce them 
to one ſimple code, which in moſt caſes a perſon 
of a moderate underſtanding, might conceive the 


ſpirit and purport of, This was accordingly 


done, and, if we believe the Iriſh writers, with ſuch 


ſucceſs that 'the laws given by this ſe, that a 


little while before was ſo much hated, began now 
to be ſtyled © heavenly judgments —ſ0 great an 
effect has the wiſdom of a king upon the morals 


and diſpoſitions of his people. 
Connor, though a great prince. was far from be- 


ing happy in his domeſtic concerns, beſides the ſtains 


his character had received from the two circumſtan- 
ces above related, he was rather unfortunate in his 


children. His fon was guilty of a moſt baſe and 


cowardly action, in killing the gon of Con- 
his daughters 
though purchaſed in marriage by the king of 


| Leinſter, at the expence of a large track of his 
own dominions, went off with an officer in the 


troops of Ulſter, and forſook the huſband who 


had glven ſuch ſtrong proofs of his love by pre- 
ferring 


Each bard of the firſt claſs ſecond claſs retained fifteen, and 


entertained thirty others of an in- the whole number an to A 


ferior rank. Every bard of the thouſand, 


57 5 


| Keating, 
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ferring it even to his intereſt. Theſe things mug 
have been deſtructive of the peace of any man «ff 
ſenſe and feeling; and if Connor was ſuch as be 


hiſtorians repreſent him, they mult doubtleſs haye 
grealy diſturbed: his quiet. 
The Iriſh writers take notice that this period 


Was diſtinguiſhed for three particular tribes or 


orders of knights, who graced their country b 


their warlike atchievements.— The firſt of thee 
were called chiefs or knights of the Red Branch 


Theſe were commanded by Connor; the ſecond 


drder had a government in Connaught and were 
headed by Oliol Fionn; and the third confiſted 
of a ſelect family called the children of Degad, 


from whom they were deſcended: Theſe laſt were 


commanded by gen the ſon of Daire, and had 
their abode in the weſt of Munſter.— Theſe tribes 
are ſaid to have been ſo courageous and fo ſkilled 


in arms that they never could be conquered but 


by each other. However true this may be, it 
ſeems that many of the ſcenes of blood which 
ſtain that period of the Iriſh hiſtory, were owing 


to the conteſts of | theſe champions, and their 


extreme deſire. of purchaſing, military glory * 


During all this interval Achy Feyloch, the monarch 


A. M. 
3934. 


——— — — 


Acny Arem 


of Ireland, ſeems not to have interfered in the 

Provincial diſputes. W 

- wholly taken up in grieving for the loſs of his 
c 


It appears that he was 


three ſons who fell in battle, and their misfortune 
made him deteſt war, whoſe calamities he had felt 


ſo ſeverely. ... .. 


Achy Arem ſucceeded to the crown ;—the 
firſt. among the Iriſh, who adopted the cuſtom of 
burying the bodies of the dead in graves dug in 
the carth, which: before uſed to be only covered 


with 


The old hiſtorians give us a heroes; but they are omitted _ here 
long account of the lives, deaths and as 
exploits of a number of theſe hiſtory, 


as too t:4lous and foreign to the 


\-D, 
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W with heaps of clay or ftones ;—he was deſcended 
from the royal line of Heremon; reigned ten 
years and was flain by one named Siodhecall. 


Eiderſgoil grandſon of Degad ſucceeded him, Eiderſgoil, 


ſlain at the expiration of that time by 


.  Nuadha Neacht, of the Heremonian line, who-nuate | 


in a few months time was himſelf killed by the Reach. 
fon of Eiderſgoil. 4 


This prince ſucceeded to the monarchy ;—his Copary the 
name was Conary, and he was ſurnamed the great . 


from his long and happy reign, which continued 


for threeſcore years. In his time, the royal palace 


of Tarah was deſtroyed by fire; but this prince re- 


built it in what the Iriſh writers call a magni- 


 ficent manner,—But what is infinitely more re- 


markable, it was in his reign, that Jeſus Chriſt was 
born, and conſequently from this time the Chriſ- Chritian 
ſtian Era commenced.  " 2 

The father of Conary having been killed . 


prince of Leinſter: this monarch levied a fine upon 


the province, which he obliged the people to bind 
themſelves and their ſucceſſors for ever: he alſo 
inſiſted on having Oſſory given up to him which 
he annexed to Munſter his native country, And 


thus ſhewed his reſentment for his father's death, 


Which was rather carried too far, and was certain- 
ly miſapplied, as it fell upon the innocent more 
than upon the guilty. 5 
Great encomiums are made upon this monarch, 
nevertheleſs very few particulars are related of his 
long reign, which at laſt he ended by an aſſault of 
ſome deſperate ruffians whom he had baniſhed 
the iſland, and who, returning with a ſon of the 
king of Wales at their head, landed in Ireland, and 
marched ſecretly to the palace of Tarah, which 


they ſet fire to, and Conary periſhed in the 


flames, 


L Lugaid 


* 


| Lughaid 


Crimthan 


Olaheriy. 


Riabdhearg | 


reign of twenty years. 
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Lughaid Riabdhearg who ſucceeded Conary, wy 
deſcended from the royal line of Heremon. H 
married a daughter of the king of Denmark, fl 
grief at whoſe deceaſe, as ſome ſay, he fell upon 
his ſword, and ſo put an end to his life after ; 


Connor Ab- Lughaid was ſucceeded in the government by 
radhrued. Connor Abraidhruad the fon of Fergus Fairge, and | 


deſcended from the line of Heremon. 
only one year and was ſucceeded by 

Crimthan Niadhnar who was the ſon of Lugaid, 
of the line of Heremon. 


Niadhnar. 


He reigned 


He reigned “ ſixteen 


years, and died by a fall from his horſe. 

Here my authorities differ in regard to many 
material points of hiſtory. Though Keating men- 
tions nothing of a war raiſed by the Plebeians at 
this period, yet other correct writers have handed 
us down an account of that event,” which inter- 
rupted the Mileſian ſucceſſion of monarchs, that 
had continued above a thouſand years in Ire. 


land S. 5 
Firſt Ple- 


beian war. 


turn the 


According to theſe authors, a conſpiracy was 
—formed among the lower fort of the people (chiefly 
the poſterity of the Firl Bolgs or Belgians) to over- 
ower of the king and his nobility, 


Their plot ſucceeded and Carbry, who was one 
of the demagogues, was ſet up for their prince, — 


This uſurper held it for five years, but 


* Keating ſays it was in this 
monarch's. reign that our Saviour 
was born, but Archbiſhop Uſher and 
other correct writers place that 
event ſooner, as I have done. 

§ This Crimthan is ſaid to have 
made an alliance with the Picts in 
Britain, and in conjunction with 
them to have made an irruption 
into the Roman province, trom 
whence he brought off mary tro- 
phies aad much ſpoil and plunder, 
Some authors ſay, that in his time 

2 chief of a faction, ſtimulated 


at his 
death 


Agricola the Roman governor in 
Britain to invade Ireland, endeav- 
ouring to perſuade him that he 
might complete the conqueſt of that 
country with a fingle 3 but 
if the Roman had tried it is pro- 
bable he would have found himſelf 
diſappointed.-Tacitus relates this 
laſt circumſtance, which confirms 
the fact, but hiſtorians differ as to 
the period when it happened, and 
an Iriſh writer whoſe works ate 
now before me, places it ſo late as 


the reign of Tuathal Techtmar, 


N D. 
Y, Was 


He 


eat, his ſon Moran, who was too virtuous to 
Jollow his father's ill example, renounced the go- 


k, for ernment and perſuaded the peop ple to reſtore the 
| Wr royal family, which they did accordingly,” and Fe- 
= 


Eredach, the ſon of the late monarch Crimthan, 
mounted the throne upon his abdication. 
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at by This; Feredach was a man of great virtue akin. D. 25. 
e and i great abilities, and Was ſurnamed from dis: up- Ferciach- 
-1gned i riohtneſs The Fuſt. He appointed Moran the ſon 

Nor C arbry who had reſigned to him, his firſt mi- 
vgaid, W niſter and chief juſtice "of Ireland, who acted up 
irteen to his character throughout all his adminiſtration, | 

Land was careful that all the inferior. judges ſhould 
may behave; with juſtice and impartiality. Feredach 


ms at 


having reigned twenty one 


years, died a natural 
death, "and was ſucceeded by Fiachadh Fion 


anded Fiachad Fion who was the ſon. of Daite, of the Fiachad 
intel. race of Heremon reigned only three years, _ oh 
chat then was killed by che fan of the. preceding 

| Ire- narch. 

F aches Fionluid allo ſaw him, ſucceeded hin Sb 
e and after rei ning ſeven years “, was ſlain in the 1 
biefy beginning of the ſecond rebellion. 0 28 
e Keating ſays, that at a great entertainment, to 8 P. 
ity, I which alſo the principal perſons among his nobi- beian war, 
one Wi lity being invited, ſhared the ſame fate with him; 

e. WW but as, upon comparing the relations of different 

t his WY writers, this author appears here to have confound- 
death ed two ſtories together, I ſhall follow him no far-: 
nor is ther in this place ; but to proceed to inform the 
.ndeay- reader from other authories, that the monarch be- 
ht ing lain, the crown was fixed upon the head of 
n; but Elim, their principal champion, and that ſome of 
el | the provincial kings were concerned in bringing 
Pao about this revolution. 

28 But Elim, in the end, was not able to preſerve bi Bliw. 
g „his uſurped power.—The ſeditious people, who had 


late as 
ir. 


inveſted 
* Keating ey becenty, but that e does not agree. 
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inveſted him with ir, ſoon began to be uneaſy i 
on the one hand at his manner of admimi. 
ſtering it and the authority which petty prin 
ces in his reign pretended to, whilſt on. the 
other, Tuathal Fechtmar the ſon of the late 
king Fiachadh and grandſon of Feredach, having 
taken refuge among the Picts of North Britain, 
began to form ſchemes for the Feed of the 
kingdom of his anceſtors. 

This prince, commiſerating the diſtreſſes of kis 


native country, which beſides the other evils con- 
ſequent to bad government, was afflicted with a 
great famine, uſed all his intereſt with the Pictiſu 


ing, his grandfather by the mother's ſide to ob- 
tain a force fufficient to attack the urſurper. An 
aid of ſoldiers being granted him by that monarch, 
he immediately embarked and happily landed ſafe 


in Ireland, where being joined by many loyal. 
friends, he marched — the royal palace of 
Tarah, and was there proclaimed king by a con- 

ſiderable body of the nobility and great men in 
parlament aſſembled.— This being Rappiy effect · 
ed, he departed in ſearch of the pe Elim, who 


haz! drawn out all his forces to zpoſe him. But 


the two armies meeting, that of Elim, was defeated 


and he himſelf lain in the battle. After this the 


prince purſued his victory in ſuch a manner, that 
he ſoon reduced all the 
himſelf ſole monarch of the iſland.— Theſe things 
being happily accompliſhed, he called together the 
royal aſſembly of Tarah, who owned him for their 
ſovereign, and ſolemnly ſwore to continue the ſuc- 


ceſſion of the Iriſh monarchy in the line of his poſ- 
teriry.—However we find that the elective form of 


government was not aboliſhed, and the ſucceſſors 
of this prince who filled the throue; were obliged 


to the people for their ſuffrages, t they had 


ſworn that the election ſhould light upon his 
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This parliament, which Tuathal had called to- Taching, 
Pether for the moſt prudent ends, proved every 
Wray favourable to his purpoſes; for they paſſed a 
Pecree for the ſoparation of certain large tracts of 


and from each of the four provinces, where the 


Wborders joined together, whence under the notion of 


dopting this ſpot for demeſne, lands to ſupport the 


Goyal houſhold, he formed the county or kingdom 
f Meath *, which afterwards became the pecu- 
har inberitance of the monarchs of Ireland. 


In each of the portions thus ſeparated from the 


four provinces Tuathal, cauſed palaces to be erect- 
led, which might adorn them and commemorate 


the manner in which they had been added to the 
al dein b 
In the track taken out of Munſter, he built the 


palace called Flachtaga, where the ſacred fire called 


by that name was kindled, and where all the prieſta 


nd druids. annually met on the laſt day of Octo- 


ber, on the evening of which day it was enacted 
That no other fire ſhould be uſed throughout the 
Kingdom, in order that all the fires might be de- 
bived from this which being lighted up as a fire of 
Wacrifice, their ſuperſtition, led them to believe 

mould render all the reft propitious and holy. 


\nd for this privilege, every family was to pay 
three- pence by way of acknowledgement to the 
K ng. of Munſter. a, = a 


portion taken from the province of Connaught, 
vas built for the purpoſe of the aſſembly called 


{The Convocation of Viſneach, at which all the in- 


labitants were ſummoned to appear on tlie firſt; 


- 
Wjacent to Viſneach, (fays Keating) Who eſtabliſhed it as a diſtinct part 


get the proportion that was the foundation of the fifth king- 
rated and divided, was not ſo dom in Ireland. 


The ſecond royal palace was erected in the pro- 


day 
* © Though a territory of land called till the time of this prince, 


Eu known by the name of Meath ; of the county, from every one of _ 
prom the time of the ſons of Neme- the provinces,” - This therefore was, 


nem #2. lun é ͤ h 
c WES» i . 
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day of May, to. offer ſacrifice to Beul or Bel th 
God of Fire, in whoſe honour two large fires be. beck 
ſpccts 
the ge 
thoug 


ing kindled, the natives uſed to drive their catth 
between them, which was ſuppoſed to be a prefer. 
vative for them againſt accidents and diſtempen, 


And this was called Beul-Tinne, Bel-Tine, or thei 


Feſtival of the God of Fire. The king, of Con. 
naught at this meeting claimed a horſe and arm 
from every lord of a mannor or chieftain, as an 
acknowledgement for the lands taken from that 
province to add to the territory of Meath. 


Ihe third palace was that of Tailtean, which wall 
erected in the part that was taken from the pro. 


vince of Ulſter, where the fair of that name was 


held, which was remarkable for this particulaſ 


eircumſtancæ, that the inhabitants brought their 
children thither, males and females, and contracted 


them in marriage, where the parents having agreed 


upon articles, the young people were Joined accord. 
ingly. 
The fair abovementioned had been eſtabliſhed 


long before by Lugad Lamfhada, as the Irihif 


writers aſſert, in memory of a queen of that name 
who had taken care of him in his infancy, and wa 
held on Lammas Day.—But no palace had been 
erected there till the reign of Tuathal as above. 


mentioned. Every couple contracted at this meet- 


ing paid the king of Ulſter an ounce of ſilver by 


way of acknowledgement. 
The royal manfion of Tara being rebuilt in thi 


reio 


gn, on the lands originally belonging to the 


king of Leinſter, was reckoned as the fourth of 


theſe palaces; but as a fabric of this name had 
ſtood there before, we do not find that any ac- 


knowledgement was made for it to the King 0 
Leinſter.— 


It appears that Tuathal having re- edified and 


improved this palace, revived allo the inſtitutions 
ol 
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JD, 
zel the WY of Ollam Fodhla, which we mentioned in the ac- 
es be. count of that prince's reign, and ſeems in many re- 
- cattle i ſpects to have followed his ſteps, and adminiitered 
preſer. N the government in general, with wiſdom and juſtice; | 
mpers, iſ though his relentment of an afiront put upon him 
or te by the king of Leinſter made him adopt a con- 
Con. duct not ſo reconcileable to juſtice as one might | 
| arms bave expected from ſo good a king, though it 
as vas no more than what has been practiſed by Tome 
m that of the moſt renowned P upon carth. The 
affair was this :— 
ch wn Tuathal having given Dairine his eldeſt daugh- — — 
1e pro. ter, in marriage "to Achy king of Leinſter, that trexchery, 
je we prince about a year after he had taken his qucen 
-ticula home, made another viſit to the monarch at his 
t ther palace of Tarah, where he informed him with great 
tracted il ſeeming concern, that his wife was dead, and ad- 
agreed Jed that there was no other way of repairing the 
\ccord. Nloſs but that of beſtowing Fichiar her younger ſiſter 
opon him: this being complied with, Achy took 
bliſhel her alſo home to his palace. But when that un- 
e Irin happy lady arrived there, ſhe found her elder ſiſter 
t name Net living, which circumſtance raiſed in her ſuch 
od ns violent emotions of grief and anger, that ſhe fell 
+ hats into fits, which carried her off in the bloom. of 
above er years; and the melancholy event fo affected 
— Dairine that it occaſioned her death ſoon after 
Iver by nd thus both princeſſes fell a victim to Achy's 


Incontinence, who was not long, however, before 
he had ſufficient reaſons to repent the treachery. 


0 Tuathal, who Was not of a diſpoſition to put | 
1rth of ip with fach an injury, reſolved immediately to 
ge had enge it: —for this purpoſe he iſpatchec meſ- 


ſengers to all the principal people under his go- 
ernment, repreſenting the perfidious behaviour of 
the King of Leinſter, and deſiring they would levy 
r00ps to join him, and enable hun 0 puniſh. the 
balcneſs of that Prince. 
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The perſons to whom he addreſſed himſelf 2. 


H 1 


cordingly met him with their forces at Tarah, an nd wi 


of Boromæon 
tribute eſta- 
bliſhed · 


after this junction the monarch invaded Leinſter MW: it 
with fire and ſword. Achy had at firſt propoſed nities, 
to meet him in the field, but finding, on a reviey Wportrai 
of his forces, that he ſhould ſtand no chance o Mn exce 
victory, if the troops engaged, he changed his con. {intereſt 
duct, and begged a ceſſation of arms, the conſe. Wſforget 
quence of which was, that the contending prince; they w. 


entered into a peaceful treaty. Tuathal Tech. Tua 
mar was merciful enough to grant a peace, when tions, 
he might have deſtroyed the country, but the facture 
terms he impoſed were ſuch as muſt be confeſſed ¶cradeſa 
to bear hard upon the province; for he demandedlpation: 
that the king and people of Leinſter, ſhould bind f the 
themſelves by a ſolemn engagement, which oui purpoſ 
oblige them and their ſucceſſors for ever to pay w|Mhonout 
himſelf and the ſucceeding monarchs of Ireland Hing to 
three thouſand cows, three thouſand hogs, thre wife 11 
thouſand ſheep, three thouſand ounces of ſilver, ¶ time m 
and the ſame number of copper cauldrons an the Bo 
mantles . To this perpetual tribute Achy and h Hlaſt ſla 
people agreed in their diſtreſs ; but it was on ruidh. 
becauſe they could not do otherwiſe without er; Thi 
poſing themſelves to abſolute ruin; but in after leſian; 
times whenever the kings his ſucceſſors found op- by Fe: 
portunity, they exerted all their ſtrength to tale _ Fea 
off the impoſition, which occaſioned many blood Techt: 
wars between the kings of Ireland and the princes Wnarch 
of that diſtrict, and ſeems to have cauſed ſuch ton, 2 
a diſaffection in the whole province to the mo. monar 
narchs and their government, that the people fatter a 
Leinſter gave the greateſt encouragement to fo· Cat. 
reign invaders, and helped at laſt effectually v ve kn 
overthrow the independancy of the kingdom. = 
: | . N me O 
One third part of this ſubſidy naught, and the other third to th years, 
was to be paid to the people of Nials or Neals of the north: 
Meath, the monarch's own territory; theſe aſſiſted the monarch in his e. on the 


ene third to the people of Con- pedition, 
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It is to be obſerved here, that one of the beſt 
ind wiſeſt of the ancient Iriſh monarchs by this 


ah ſtep laid the foundation of the future cala- 
Knities, and final reduction of his country. A true 


dortrait of the imperfection of human nature, and 
an excellent leſſon for princes never to let private 
Intereſts, or private paſſions, prevail on them to 


forget the good of their people, for which alone 


hey were primitively conſtituted, 
Tuathal, during his reign, made many regula- 
tions, fome of which related to arts and manu- 


Wactures ; and encouraged the Mileſians to become 


radeſmen, who hitherto had diſdained ſuch occu- 
pations and left them entirely to the poor remains 
ff the Belgians, and Tuatha de Danans ; for which 
purpoſe he appointed committees of trade, that 


Honoured or diſgraced the manufacturers accord- 


ing to their merits or demerits; which was a 
wile inſtitution, and paved the way to bring in 


time more riches to the monarch's coffer than all 


the Boromeaan tribute. Tuathal Techtmar was 
laſt lain by his ſucceſſor, Mal, the ſon of Rug- 
—_— „„ . 
This Mal was deſcended from Ir, the royal Mi- Mal. 
leftan ; he reigned but four years, and was ſlain 


Feadlim Reachtmar, was the ſon of Tuathal A. N. 

Techtmar. There is little more related of this mo- __164: 

narch than that he eſtabliſhed the law of retalia- Fm 

tion, and had a happineſs denied to many greater | 

monarchs, namely, that- of dying a natural death, 

after a ten years reign. 
Cathir, ſurnamed the Great, for what reaſon Cathir, 

we know not, unleſs on account of his great riches, 

ſucceeded Feadlim. He was deſcended from the 

line of Heremon. After a reign of near three 

years, he was ſlain by Conn, who ſucceeded him 

on the throne, . | | 

F 2 Conn 
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H 1 
Conn Cead Cathach, called the hero of th The 
hundred battles, taking into his hands the rein le 
of government; demanded the Boromæan tribute 1 4 5 
which the king of Leinſter refuſing to pay, mo * 10 
monarch prepared to recover it by force of arms, Es 
but he was vanquiſhed in two engagements, and # © 
had the mortification to ſee his rival advance x J $4 
far as the palace of Tarah, Which he took and ab. 10 
ſolutely kept poſſeſhon of for four years — NT 
However, being a prince waole ſpirit was not cafily HRP 
WDOJWClL 
broken by ifap; pointments, he at length once mor TH 
collected his friends and followers, regained ai wer! 
once his palace and his honour, and in the end, * Bs 
having dcicared the king of Leinſter in ſeveral en. ich 
gagements, obliged him to pay the tribute requires, tl :__ 
O marke 
which however, was ſtill only reſerved for a ſub- . 
ject of contention at ſome fitter opportunity. EE 
But this was not the only diſpute in which Com 
ceived 
involved himſelf and his kingdom. As warhke 1 
princes are ſo intoxicated with © glory, fo the re-W.- 1.0 
© reſolved 
der mutt not expect the Hero of an hundred Ix 
battles,” to reign in peace and tranquility, This 
5 veaker 
monarch ſeen found another occaſion to draw his FL 
{1 
ſword, in order to take part in a quarrel, his in- 3 
terfering in which wen: near to coſt him his kine- . 
D. c fore he 
dom. For the deſcendants of Degad (who wi. . 
in his 
foſtered by Duach) having got footing in Mun. er.. 
O q hus 
ter, to the prejudice of the Heberian line. Mogba Keck 
Nuadat, a prince of the laſt- mentioned family, PORES 
wao was allo ſtyled Eugene; contracting an alli ©: 

O IL 1S NC 
ance with a ſon of Cethir the Great, that held the SOS 
government of Munſter, obtained an aid of troops WW. bir 

from that prince to aſſiſt him in a deſign he had Wh. "Up 


| Kingdom, ——tle had no ſooner taken the field 


however, that prince was entirely de! ſcated, and 
Eugene drove his enemies out of the province. 


of driving all the poſterity of Degad out of thc 


10narc 
3 ſaid 
hatred 
auled 


with his preparation, than king Angus met him, 
and a bloody engagement enſued, in which, 
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The vanquiſhed prince, on this, immediately 


Woplicd to Conn for protection and aſſiſtance, and 
lat monarch taking up his cauſe, lent him one 
houſand five hundred men; but theſe likewiſe 


vere defeated by Eugene; however Conn continued 
he war, and according to the old hiſtory, at 


Wcngth defeated Eugene, and obliged him to quit 


he iſland. Nevertheleſs, according to the fame 


Accounts, after a nine years exile, he returned ſo. 
powerful, that his armies over run one half the 
Wcountry, and Conn was glad to compound for the 


ew] 


Piner half. Theſe diviſions being diſtinguiſhed by 
the names of Leath-Conn, and Leath-Moghad, 
Ehich meant Conn's half, and Moghad's half, 
Wnarked the ſeparate dominions of the princes.—- 


ut as Eugene had hitherto been ſuccefsful, and 


(as of an ambitious ſpirit, the monarch ſoon per- 
ceived that half would not content him. His new 


colleague making new demands, he was therefore 


&cſolved not to yield to them, and both parties pre- 
Pared for battle: but the king finding himſelf 


reaker than his rival, did not think fit to truſt 
is cauſe to the hazard of a battle; but finding 
means to enter Eugene's camp, one morning be- 
fore he aroſe, was ungenerous enough to kill him 
in his bed, and ſo put a period to the war.— 
Thus fell Eugene, who left a ſon behind him, 
amed Olliol Olum, of whom we ſhall have oc- 
aſion to ſpeak more hereafter. In the mean time 
tis neceſſary to inform the reader, that after this 
vent, Conn having reſtored the tribe of Degad 
0 their poſſeſſions in Munſter, gave a daughter of 
15 in marriage to a prince of that family. This 
wonarch ended his life by an aſſaſſination; for it 
5 ſaid that the king of Ulſter, either through 
patred to his perſon, or an ambition to his crown, 
aled him to be flain by a number of ruffians, 

7 diguiſcd 
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diſguiſed in the habits of women: but he did ny 


ſucceed him in the monarchy. 


A. D. The crown devolyed after his death, upon Ct 


212. 


Conary, 


all poſſible methods the power and conſequen 


of the tribe of Degad, from whence he was d 


ſcended. To this end, maugre all oppoſition, 


Hag a prince of that family to be ele 


ing of Uiſter, a circumſtance which gave the 


great aſcendancy in that province. But while Cl 


nary was employed in contriving ſchemes for th 
advancement of his family, and other projects; | 
was murdered by Nemeth, his own relation, aft 

a rejgn of nine years, and his aſſaſſin, after jj 
deceaſe, was married to his widow, notwithſtanl 

ing which, in a future period, her ſons took me 
ſures to revenge their father's death. 
A. To Conary ſucceeded Art, ſurnamed the Mela 
—An,  choly, who held the government for thirty year 
One of his ſiſters was firſt married to Conary, a 
afterwards to Nemeth, who aſſaſſinated him; an, 

ther called Saba, the widow of Mac Niled, þ 
whom ſhe had a ion called Mac Conn, afte 
wards became the wife of Olliol Olum. The rat 

of Conn Ccad Cathach, at this time iormed! 
powerful faction; and Art, the Melancholy, dox 


not ſeem from the accounts given of him in hiſto 


to have been a prince fit to cure the maladies 0 
2 diſtracted ſtate, which in the end proved the caut 
of his deſtruct ion. . 
Olliol Olum, at this period king of Munſt⸗ 
having baniſhed Mac Con, his chief judge, f 
an abule that he had been guilty of in the exec 
tion of his office, for which purpoſe, (as Warn! 
obſerves,) it is likely he was obliged to have 1 
courſe to the power of the monarch : the exile it 
ing of a factious diſpoſition, applied himſeclf 1 
Bein Brit, prince of Wales, to ſupply him with 


nary, his ſon-in-law, who was reſolved to increaſe i 
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body of troops to enable him to make a deſcent on 


Ireland, and Mac Conn having beſides enliſted un- 


der his banners a numerous army, collected from 
different nations, and having provided tranſports 


proper for his purpoſe, he embarked again for 


Ireland, and without meeting with any inter- 


7 ruption, landed on the coaſt, and ſent a challenge to 


the Iriſh monarch,—not to meet him hand to 
hand, — but to decide the quarrel by a general en- 
gagement. Immediately on receiving this defiance, 
the monarch ſent for Olliol Olum out of Mun- 
ſter, who made no delay to join him ;—as he had 
made very cloſe connexions with the ſons of Co- 
nary, whoſe ſiſter he had married; he called them 
alſo to his aſſiſtance, to ſuppreſs Mac Conn, who 


was ſupported in the rebellion by their father's ai- _ 


ſaſſin. By theſe means, Art ſaw himſelf at the 
head of a large force ; but the leader of the mi- 
litia, on whom he chiefly depended, moſt unex- 
pectedly refuſed to join him at his greateſt need; 
and beſides ſeduced many of his officers from their 
allegiance. This chief of the militia was named 


Fin, and is aſſerted to be the ſame who is ſtyled 


Fingal, in the poems of Oſſian, and has been repre- 


ſented there as a hero of Caledonian birth, 


Surrounded thus by foreign and domeſtic enemies, 


Art had but a melancholy _ proſpect on the day of 
battle. However, having been rouſed from that 
reſverie, which he ſeemed to have been lulled into 


before, he ſhook off the gloom that till then 
had hung upon his ſpirits, and having ſolemnly 


execrated his perfidious general, prepar ed with ar- 


dour for the expected fight. 


A terrible engagement enſued, and victory 


long remained doubtful, but at length Art was 


killed by Lugad, a brother of Olliol Olum, who 
norwithſtan ling the bond of blood, had taken 
a cl.icrent part in th: diſpute, This Lugad is re- 
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ported to have been a warrior of ſo ſavage a dif. 
poſition, that when once warmed to action, he 
could not even diſtinguiſh friends from foes ; and 
his proweſs in thoſe days was deemed to be irre. 
ſiſtable. 

Among the flain, beſides the monarch Art, were 
the king of Connaught, and five ſons of Olhol 
Olum, who claimed the ſame mother as the rebel 
chief, but were not ſpared upon this bloody da 

A. pd. Within a few days, Mac Conn, who knew hon 

_25% to uſe his victory, triumphed over all his enemies, 

Mac Conn. and in his turn gave to Ireland a monarch of the 
race of Ith, the royal Mileſian. After a reign of 
three years, Cormac the ſon of Art, cauſed him 
to be aſſaſſinated, in revenge for his rebellion againſt 
his father.— And thus ended his uſurpation. 

But here I muſt interrupt the courſe of the 
narration a while: to take notice of an event, 
which ought by no means to be omitted 1 in a hf 
tory like this. It is no leſs than the m igration of 
42 colony, from Ireland to Scotland; which hap- 
pened in the third century. 
re Among the ſons of Olliol Olum, there was one 


das in Scot- who was known by the « iltinguiſhed name of Achy 
land. 
Bede, 
Keating, 
Warner. 


raiſe a ſufficient body of forces, to eſtabliſh him- 
ſelf in the province of Ulſter, Fergus, then king 


of that territory, being of the family, favoured 


him and his followers, who were of the race of 
Degad; and by the aſſiſtance Achy Ruada pro- 
cured, he ſoon ſettled himſelf in Ulſter, notwith- 
ſtanding all the oppoſition of the Irians; and 
from this circumſtance, the acquiſition they made 
took the name of Dalriada ® „or the portion of 
Riada; but as Achy was one of thoſe that, 

having 


* Dal or Deal ſignifying in the 
Eile, a portion of diviſion, Hence 


Datrlads, d. d. Riada's ſhare or dis 
Viſions 


— Ruada or Riada, who was permitted by Olliol to 
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| wing much, ſtill graſp at more, obſerving a 

ountry over againſt his diſtrict, which appeared 
fy of acceſs, he embarked with his followers, 


y the latter) he obtained a ſettlement there alſo 
Wo; his tribe from the Britiſh Picts; and that track 
Pt land was afterwards for many ages denomi- 


bel Naeted the Albanian Dalriada, —a name given to the 
ay. nhabitants of Argyle, who were deſcended from 
how lis Iriſh colony. 1 8 


dverthrow this and all other accounts of any ſet- 
Wicment of the Iriſh in Scotland; but he has only 
mdeavoured it; for all the arguments that learned 
Pentleman has uſed have been fully refuted in a 
ill later publication. In effect, it has been 


the MWhroved, notwithſtanding all the bold aſſertions of 
ent, Nie former — That it appears from the beſt autho- 
hif. its, there was ſuch a migration, about the time 
n of bove- mentioned; — that the name of Dalriada is 


onſiſtently with the rules of the Erſe language, to 
be explained as in our former note ;—and that all 
ther hypotheſſes to account for this name, are 


one 

.chy Nagde and inſufficient.— Thus we may fairly con- 
to Hude, that the Iriſh writers have not deceived 
um- in this point, if any faith is to be given to 
cing itory, when ſupported by concurring teſtimonies. 
ured Mac Conn having been ſlain, as J have related, 
e of the contrivance of Cormac, the ſon of Art, the 
pro- rer imagining that he had ſecured to himſelf the 
rith- uccefſion to his father's throne, made a grand en- 
and rrtainment for the king and chiefs of Ulſtzr. But 
1ade Ne did not find the acquiſition fo eaſy as he had 
1 of Hragined it would be; for the prince whom he en- 
hat, Nrrtained, whoſe name was Fergus, himſelf aſpi- 
ving s to the monarchy, was offended at Cormac for 


ding claim to it, and reſolved, on this account, 
| Tet do 


* Mr, Macpherſon, 


ad either by force or treaty, (much more likely 


A modern writer “ has indeed endeavoured to 
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| Fergus, 


people to burn Cormac's face and, beard, wid 
was accordingly done, and he was driven with; 


vince of Ulſter. On his departure, Fergus þ 
himſelf up for monarch of Ireland, and, after 9 
_ engagements accompliſhed his aim, and was 


— 


to diſgrace, if not to deſtroy him at his own oif 
tertainment. Therefore, making no ſcruple toy 
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late the laws of hoſpitality, he ordered one of! 


nominy from his own table, and from the p 


throned in the royal palace of Tarah. ſ1cco! 
In the mean time the rightful prince who had {| by th 


lied his honour in attempting to regain that right narch 
treachery, met his puniſhment in his diſappo WI 


ment, and the ill treatment he received . blime 
the king of Ulſter. He was now a wanderer, ſi count 


Fuer aid in other provinces. He had in his f nance 


urry withdrawn himſelf into Connaught, and af after 


wards he applied to the ſurvivors of the family WM royal: 


Olliol Olum, yet remaining in the iſland. Thady WF palace 


but withal adviſed him, as the means of ſecuri 


Iriſh writers, even Cormac though now his al 


grandſon of that prince, promiſed him his aſſiſtang troop: 


victory on the day of battle, to aſſociate him 
with Lugad Laga, who was reckoned invincit 
in arms in thoſe days. What is it that men w 
not ſtoop to, in order to gratify their reveng 


This Lugad, the very perſon that flew CormalM milica 


father, yet Cormac deſcended to ſupplicate his of M 
ſiſtance againſt the king who had diſhonoured hi ancier 
and Lugad, pleaſed with being applied to, pl painec 
miſed the prince to gratify his utmoſt wiſnhes. called 
ſhort, paſſing over ſome ſtrange fables, and ex 
ordinary occurences, let it ſuffice to inform the n 
der, that Cormac, Thady, and Lugad, at the h Ke 


no rewa 


of a conſiderable body of men, met and eng f © 


the forces of Fergus, himſelf and his brothers ce 


diouſly ; 


ing all ſlain in the fight by the hand of Lug ch 


who was fo terrible in his rage, that according toy Oe 


O0rnamey 


N 


OWN e 
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was obliged to keep out of his way, till the ardour 


e to chat the battle kindled in his boſom had ſubſided. 
2 of After this, Lugad preſented him with the heads 

wid of the three brothers; and the prince reaped the 
with ol fruits of a victory, which that old ſoldier and 


he pn 
rgus f 
fter th 
WAS e 


Thady purchaſed for him with toil and blood; 
being both grieviouſly wounded in the battle, — 
However, the latter of theſe was rewarded with a 
track of land“ on the banks of the Liffey, for the 
ſuccors he had lent the fon of Art, who was now 


had f by the aſſiſtance of his allies, advanced to the mo- O'Flaberty, 
right i narchy of Ireland, 

appoi When the authority of Cormac was fully eſta- 

ed fra bliſhed ; he ſet himſelf to reviſe the laws of the 


rer, {u 
n his 


nd aft 


country, and eſtabliſhed ſuch good rules and ordi- 
nances as were followed by the Iriſh for many ages 
after his death, —Beſides this, he lupported his 


amily royalty with becoming dignity ; had a {ſumptuous 

Thad palace +, and maintained a large body of houſhold | 
ſſiſtanq i troops; and to add to his ſplendor and happincſs, 

ſecui he was bleſſed with three heroic ſons, and ren beau- 


e himk 
nvincil 
men v 
reveng 
Corma 
ite his! 


tiful daughters, 

This monarch, Cormac, thus bleſt in his off- 
ſpring, was for a long time no leſs happy in his 
undertakings.— He was famous for his many 
military atchievements; he overthrew the people 
of Munſter in many battles; and according to the 


red hu ancient hiſtorians, by his army in North Britain, 
to, pi gained a ſettlement in that part of the country, 
ines. called Albania, He is ſaid to have opened ſchools 
nd ex | at 
n the n 3 
t the he Keating fays, Thady received finiſhed, it was four hundred and 
no reward, hut ſuch as he forced fifty feet in length; eighty in breadth, 
1 engag krom Cormac, and tells us that and fifty in heigth.---In the middle 
hers 0 prince dealt with him moſt perfi- of the itate room was hung a ver 
Other | . e * 
diouſly ; but the ſtory he relates is large lanthorn of curious worle man- 
f Lug childiſh and abſurd, and is contra- chip, and the chambers contained one 
in toll dicted by other authors. hundred and fifty beds, beſides ibe 
| 8. f T The palace of Midchaorta, beds of ſtate, for the king's own uſe; 
v 1115 al where he entertained the nobility and and his demeſtic retinue was grand 


fore gn ambaſſadors was enlarged and and numerous in proportion. 
onamented by Cormac,--when thus 
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abſolute refuſal ;—the conſequence of this was 
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at Tarah, and brought to light the pfalter oil The 
Tarah, which has been fo often mentioned as con, ns. of 
taining the records of the early periods of Iriſh H revived 
tory : beſides all this he eſtabliſhed an ordinance, iW* great 
0 be binding upon his ſucceſſors, That every mo. offende 
narch of Ireland ſhould always keep in his coun te 15 
a nobleman, who was to be conſulted in matter; p<rfanc 
of the higheſt | importance, to the prince and ſtate; N 
a judge, a : phyſician, a poet, a druid, a muſician a 
and an antiquarian, beſides three other domeſtic of while 
ficers of a lower rank, who were to be his zu le Pa! 
tendants at table, and to order the concerns of his _ 7 
houſhold. Angus, 
But as liſe is chequered, and Fortune is ; fickle witnou 
fo amidſt all this greatneſs, he was unfortunate | U guilty) 
one of his expeditions into the province of Mun. 3 
ſter, which he undertook in order to make a de. his 
mand of a tribute from the king and people of bo one 
Wc had 


the province, to which he received for anſwer an © ny 


Critoted, 
raging 
him, 7 
the reb 
proofs 
obliged 
Munſte 


an attack, for which, the king of Munſter being 
prepared, drew out his forces, and took his ſtation 
in the very ſight of Cormac, who either intimi- 
dated by his enemy's reſolution, or elſe ſuſped: 
ing a want of attachment to his cauſe in his 
ſubjects, quite contrary to what might have been 
expected from a prince ſo celebrated by his coun- 


Carb 

trymen, retired in great confuſion ; but the pro- 3 

vincial army purſuing and overtaking him, he he ther 

choſe rather to come to terms of peace, than to RS FE 

hazard any thing farther, in ſuch a ſituation. In or o 

_ conſequence of which, he came to the determina- in bei. 
tion of foregoing his claim, and repairing the de- "FINN 

predations his troops had committed in Munſter; WW... :a. 
and giving hoſtages for the performance of theſe "EK : 
conditions, was allowed to return inglorious into Ne FA 


his own n hereditary dominions. 


The 
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The next remarkable event recorded by hiſtori- 
Ins of this monarch, (whoſe troubles ſeem to have 
revived with the raſh ſtep above-mentioned) 1s, that 
I great perſon of his court, who had grieviouſly 
Joffended him, being reſtored to his favour again by 


mne interceſſion of a chief, named Angus, was moſt 


9. 

ter g 
S Con. 
ſh kit. 
"ance 
y mo. 


coun perfidiouſly treated by the ſon of Cormac.— That 
TY Erevengeful prince, who poſſibly had been himſelf, 
Now Joſfended as well as his father, had the chief terized, 


while he attended the court, in full confidence of 


0.08 the pardon he had obtained, and cauſed both his 
f 15 ges to be put out. This action ſo much provoked 


Angus, who had been his ſurety, that (perhaps 
Jvithout diſtinguiſhing the innocent from the 


* | 1 ; . * 5 

icke, guilty) he reſolved immediately to raiſe an inſurrec- 
ate in Q - 3 >. | | | 
Mu [tion againſt Cormac, whoſe ton he ſlew as he ſtood 
: Fu by his fide 3 and almoſt at the ſame initant, ſtruck 
1 00 out one of the king's eyes with his javelin. But 


Ihe had not to do with one who was unacquainted 
either with battles or misfortunes z; he only ir- 
Iritated, not diſmayed the monarch, who encou- 
raging the troops, which even tnen ſtood round 


er an 
3 Was 
being 
kation 


\ 1 "A . . . e 
. the rebels, and Angus himſelf, notwithſtanding the 
ba 15 proofs he had ſhewn of his perſonal proweſs, was 
: obliged to take refuge 1n the court ot the king of 
been | _ | I 


| Munſter. 5 
coun— 


pro- AE Gn I 71 
P de Deen in his father's life-time; at whoſe hands 
: Ihe then received a book, written by himſelf, which 
an to ' 5 TIS | 1 " . 

In Nos ſtiled, . Advice to kings;“ and which we 
NCD find aſſerted upon good authority, to have been 
e de Wo” being fo late as 1670, —Yet Cabry, after his 


father's demiſe, ſuffered the government to be ad- 
miniſtered by Achy Gunad, after whoſe death he 
again re-alcended the throac ; a circumſtance which 
we do not find accounted for in hiſtory, 

nk | 1 But 


him, at their head made a dreadful ſlaughter of 
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Carbry Liffechar, his ſon, ſucceeded to the throne, 4. b. 
279. 

Carury Lil- 

fechar, 


* 


one of his own country z—diveſting himſelf of hi 
former royalty; he committed the government of 
Ireland to his fon Carbry, as we have mentioned, 
| himſelf withdrawing to a little houſe at Annevil; 
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But that the reader may not be ſurpriſed to fee 
Cormac after his victory reſigning the monarchy tg 
his ſon, it muſt be obſerved, that though he con. 
quered the rebels, yet he loſt an eye in the en. 
gagement, which blemiſh in his perſon, accord. 


HI 
be d 
ported 
Whil 
Fold tha 


ing to the cuſtoms of Ireland, rendered it highly 1 
improper for him any longer to fir upon the Nies, ar 


throne: a cuſtom which, however, muſt be deemed 


Wy 1 houſhol 
a very unreaſonable one, when it is conſidered hoy 


Ind the 


much and how often their kings, being ſuch he. Narm d 
roes as they repreſent them, and fond of. ſnatch. heir we 
ing all occaſions to prove their proweſs; muſt be No be c 

expoſed to the misfortunes of war. . That ev 


However, all nations have their peculiar inſti. 
tutions; and we do not hear that Cormee was by 
any means mortified with ſubmitting to this ſtran 


umſtar 
druids, 
gods.— 
hriſtia 
ment ; 

| probab] 
Wike ma 
eaſon, 


more pi 
druids, 


where the Iriſh writers ſay, he ſpent his time in 
philoſophy, and other uſeful ſtudies ; which doubt. 
leſs muſt have been a ſource of conſolation to hin 


in his retirement, and in the opinion of ſome, Ibis preſ 
might well be thought to have made him amends land hat 
for the crown he had thus voluntarily reſigned. ſoon pi 
I cannot help ſtopping here, in order to take ther , 
notice, that even ſo low as this period. (the lat. the life 
ter end of the third century) ſome affect ro deny lhe thr 
that the uſe of letters had been introduced in Ire. ¶ uined 
land. Not to repeat the inſtance of the book I being a 
mentioned, in which Warner is ſo particular as w when t 
name the perion that had it in poſſeſſion, there can again; 
ſurely be no difficulty, conſidering the intercourle unhapp 
which the Triſh held with other nations before this general 
time, to allow at leaſt, that from theſe, the na. ¶ diſpute 
tives might have learned the uſe of letters, though ¶ into ty 


* var, ar 
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be denied that their Mileſian anceſtors firſt im- 


Ported them into the iſland. f | 
While Cormac remained in this retreat, we are 


JD. 
to ſer 
-hy to 
con. 


e en. old that, by the natural lights of philoſophy, diſ- 
cord. Novering the abſurdity of idol-worſhip, he ba- 
ghly Wiſhed the the druids, with all their rites, ceremo- 
n the Nies, and implements of ſacrifice, from his little 
emed Whouſhold, at which they were highly offended; 
d how 


Ind the old king having one day held a very 
&arm diſpute with them about the impropriety of 
heir worſhip, happening to have the misfortune 
Jo be choaked by the bone of a ſalmon, he had 
bat evening for ſupper, we find this natural cir- 


ch he. 
natch- 


uſt be 


inſti. N Tumſtance attributed to the enchantment of thoſe 
as by uruids, who thus puniſhed him for deſpiſing their 
trange Woods, —The latter part of this ſtory, which ſome 
of his hriſtian writers have retaled to us, needs no com- 


ent of 
10ned, 
nevil; 


ment; but as to the former, it is not at all im- 
Wprobable, that a man of ſuch abilities as Cormac, 


me in Wreaſon, which in his retirement he was at liberty 

doubt. more peculiarly to exerciſe, to deſpiſe Bel, and his 

to hin Mdruids, and to baniſh their holy trumpery from 

ſome, bis preſence. For this, they doubtleſs both feared 
mend and hated him: but death, the end of all things, 

52 ſoon put an end to their fears and hatred toge- 

O take 


ther; and that period of time which finiſhed 


he lat. the life of Cormac, eſtabliſhed Achy Gunad on 


> deny the throne; who by what means ſoever, he at- 
in Ire. Wtained that high honour, did not hold it long 
ook | being aſſaſſinated before the end of the year, and 


ir as (0 when that event took place, the monarchy was 
ere cal again veſted in Carbry —But this prince was very 


rcourle Wunhappy in his ſubje&s.—The deſcendants of Fin, 
ore this general of the militia, after his death fell into many 


the na. diſputes among themſelves ; and in the end ſplit 
though into two different factions, which kindled a civil 
it 


war, and embroiled the whole nation. The cow 
"Ov NR 25 


Ike many of the wiſer ancients, might be led by his 


Ty 


3 — „ r or oo 
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lain by the militia of the country. 


vernment: but in this laſt inſtance, he ſcems 1 2 
ther to have forgotten himſelf.— When a monarch 


baſis of the throne. A prince, as ſuch, ſhoul 


ter into no controverſies with his ſubjects.— 


was no other than the founder of the Plebeian 


now been ſpeaking, it being in his father Cormac's 
time that Fin or Fingal fouriſhed.— Let us ke 


Wie have here indeed, as mentioned above, a Cor- 
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of Offian the ſon of Fin, who was at the head 11 
one of theſe, was eſpouſed by his ſiſter's huſbpau vac, 4 
the king of Munſter ; while the other party Y thei 
protected by the king of Connaught, with waar by 
likewiſe the monarch took part, having previourM i025! 
made him his general. A great battle bein mitori 
fought between theſe rival powers, on the plan Whe chi 
of Gabra, the king of Munſter and Oſcar the ſu Oſſian, 
of Offian were ſlain on the one ſide; and H, ch 
king of Connaught was wounded, and the m 0 


narch ſlain on the other. T'wo ſons of Mac Com ®? 


ſucceeded him, and reigned jointly, but theſe qua f Mar 
relling about the right of ſucceſſor, the elder bun eprelen 
ther ſlew the younger, and was himſelf ſoon aft 2 

ritiſh- 


Such was the end of Carbry Liffechar, who bl eath th 


was a prince that, according to the account gh“ b 
of him by hiſtorians, did not want talents for 0 8 
ff the 


anced } 
DO far 10 
genuine 
De refer 
Wlances 
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Uices: t 
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takes a part in the diſputes and diviſions of hi 
ſubje&s, he loſes his dignity, and ſhakes the ver 


have no favourites; a prince, as ſuch, ſhould en 


In the introduction I remarked, That if the Car: 
bar, mentioned by the author of the Hiſtory d 
Mancheſter, were meant Carbry the Firit, then he 


war, and not a Belgian king that was {l:in by 
the Caledonian F ingal. But left I ſhould be thought 
to have treated that gentleman unfairly, I will gire 
him another chance, by ſuppoling he meant 
Carbry the Second, of whoſe reign we have 


how much better this Wall agree with hiſtory, —- 


ma, 


N D, 


head 
1ſbar 
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ac, a Cairbry, and a Fin : but whatever the firſt 
of theſe may be, it is certain that the two latter 


ITY y: 7 8 

1 * an by no means agree with the Cairbry and the 
cvioun gal of Mr. Whitaker; for the Iriſh heroes are 
bein nitormly repreſented as a monarch, his ſon, and 


Die chief of his militiaa The fon of this chief 


e plan ; 
* Dan, from a mere family quarrel, engaged Car- 


the {nm 


and Hen. the ſon of Cormac, —Carbry is ſlain in the 
he na ebt, on one hand; and Oſcar, the grandſon of 
c Conn, on the other. But the author of the Hiſtory 
ſe qua df Mancheſter, ſupporting his favourite bard, has 
ler by epreſented this Cairbar as a Belgian chief, who 


5 intent upon overthrowing the kingdom of the 
ritiſh-Iriſh, whoſe troops have already put to 
Heath the monarch of the latter, in his own pa- 
Ice; but both he and theſe victorious bands, are 


on afſte 


ho je 
t gie 


for o ret by Fingal, ſovereign of Morven, and chief 
ems f the chiefs of Caledonia, who though then ad- 


\onarsMWFanced in years, kills him, and diſcomfits his army. 
of Ms far is all this from bearing any token of the 
he ven enuine hiſtory of the Iriſh; that there is ſcarcely 
none reſemblance neceſſary to work up the circum- 
11d cn. Wcances into a drama, If ſome of our Northern 
85 eighbours took it into their heads to reverſe the 
e Cai bronicles of Ireland, in order to make poems out 
tory df them, in ſupport of their own particular preju- 
hen be ices: there is ſurely no occaſion for our grave 
lebein iſtorians to follow in their footſteps, and to inſiſt 
ein by {bt without any one real ſuperior advantage over 
1ough heir neighbours, theſe Caledonians ſhould know 
11] give he hiſtory of that country better than its inhabi- 
meant fants, who profeſs to have kept its records for 

have Nrany ſucceeding ages ?—To me, there appears 


rmac's MWonething very abſurd in this ſuppoſition ; which 


us ſe T Nall, however, dwell no longer upon, but pro- 

ed to other matters — 5 

a Cor. The militia, of which the above-mentioned Fin 
mac, s general, in the days of Cormac, being deemed 


G 


a body 


Sr 
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a body worthy of the particular attention of th 
writers of Iriſh hiſtory, it would be improper u 
paſs them over here unnoticed, —I ſhall therefor 


preſent the reader with a full account of their yl 
and inſtitution ; tranſcribing the paſſage negrh 


from Keating, that the repreſentation may proye 


an exact one, and ſuch as may at once give a 


idea of the conſequence of that band of heroes, 
and the eſteem they were had in by the people d 


Ireland; who indeed in every age have always hel 


military accompliſhments; and atchievements i 
arms, in a moſt enthuſiaſtic degree of veneration, 
A ſuppoſition prevailed among the vulgar, tha 


this militia was compoſed of men whole ſtatur 


Keating, 


far exceeded the common ſize ; and was like ther 
proweſs, extraordinary: but this is only a fab 
rejected by all perſons of ſenſe and diſcernment; 
and which probably like many other fictions, took 
its rife from an ill formed conjunction of idea 
not uncommon in the human mind; which make 


men forget that great and large, infers not excel 


lent. Theſe falſe notions being ſet aſide, having 


obſerved what theſe troops were not, I ſhall pro 
ceed to ſhew what they were, according to the ac 


counts which we have delivered down to us fron 

the beſt authorities. EP : 
„They were, (ſays Keating) no more than a wel 
diſciplined ſtanding army, under the monarchs d 
Jreland, (in whole hands the militia ever was 
that were kept in regular and conſtant pay. Thet 
buſineſs was to defend the country againſt foreig 
or domeſtic enemies; to ſupport the right and ſuc 
ceſſion of their kings, and to be ready at the 
ſhorteſt notice, upon any ſurprize or emergencis 
of the ſtate. They were to guard the ſca- coaſt 
and to have a ſtrict eye upon the creeks and ht 
vens of the iſland; | leſt any pirates ſhould be 
lurking there to plunder the country, and infel 
| tie 
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he inhabitants: and they were eſtabliſhed for the 
me purpoſes as a ſtanding body of forces are 
ept up in any nation to defend it from invaſions ; 
o ſupport the rights and prerogatives of the 
own, and to ſecure the liberty and property of 


e people. 5 
The way of ſubſiſting theſe troops, was by 
lletting them upon the country, from All-hal- 
ow-tide, to the month of May, which was the 


inter ſeaſon ; during the other part of the year 


hey were obliged to fiſh and to hunt, and find 


Proviſions for themſelves. But they were confined 
Jo perform cheir military exerciſe, and to be under 


liſcipline. The officers were enjoined not to op- 
refs, but to defend the inhabitants, from the at- 
empts of thieves and robbers; and to promote 
e peace and happineſs of the people. It was 


heir duty to quell all riors and inſurrections; to 
aſe fines, and ſecure forfeited eſtates for the uſe 
g; to enquire into and ſuppreſs all ſe- 


pf the kin 


OS 


litious and traiterous practices in the beginning; 
nd to appear in arms when any occaſions of the 
tate required. 


For theſe ſervices they were allowed a regular 
pay, as the princes of Europe at this day main- 
tain their armies : for though this militia had no 
pay from the kings of Ireland, but when they 


were in winter quarters, from All-hallow-tide, to 


he month of May, yet, as was obſerved before, 
they had the privilege for the other part of the 


year, to fiſh! and fowl for their ſupport, which 


was equivalent to their ſettled pay; for the fleſh 
of what they killed they ate, and the ſkins they 


ad liberty to ſell, which afforded a good price. 


The method of dreſſing their meat was very 
particular; for when they had had ſucceſs in hunt— 
ing, it was their cuſtom in the forenoon, to ſend 
their huntſman, with what they had killed, to a 

2 Proper 
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ſtones, then a quantity of fleſh ; and this methal 
was obfcrved till the pit was full. In this manne 


time was always in the evening. When they had 


meat, as we have before mentioned, they would 
roaſt it before theſe fires, and make it palatabl 
and wholeſome. 
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proper place, where there was plenty of wood and 
water; here they kindled great fires, into which 
their way was to throw a number of large ſtone 
where they were to continue till they were red. bat 
then they applied themſclves to dig two great pi 
in the earth, into one of which, upon the bottom, 
they uſed to lay ſome of theſe hot ſtones, as 
pavement, upon them they would place the ray 


fleſh, bound up in hard green ſedge or bull-ruſhe, Ney We 
over theſe bundles was fixed another layer of * 27 


elves te 


their fleſh was ſodden, or ftewed till it was fit u we be 
eat, and then they uncovered it; and when th" toll 
ele was emptied they began their meal. Thi aid ou 
Iriſn militia, it muſt be obſerved, never ate bu pranche 


once in four and twenty hours; and their mea. _ 
1018, 


Pundle 
nodiou: 
nanuſci 
nilitia. 


a mind to alter their diet, inſtead of ſtewing ther 


And as an undiſputed evidence of theſe fires, i hec 
the marks of them continue deep in the earth, il *h > 
many places of the iſland to this day; for they wn b. 
were very large, and burned excecding fierce, and 3 anc 
the impreſſion they left is now to be met with many . 
feet deep in the ground. When any huſbandmar, . : 
in Ireland turns up with his plow any black Rm, 
burnt earth, he immediately knows the occaſion of ﬀ ©. 
It; and the foil of that colour is known with great 7 if 
propriety, by the name of Fulacht Fion, to tlus 3 
time. 

When the Iriſh militia came to theſe fires, to pF 
dreſs their meat, before they went to cat, they 3 


would ſtrip themſelves to their ſhirts, which theſ 
tied round about their middies S, and go into the 
other pit, dug! in the ground, Which was very large 


„4 1 
And 
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N D. a filled with water. Here they would waſh their 
»o0d ends and necks, and other parts of their bodies, | 
 whic e they had cleanſed themſelves from the ſweat | 
Now nd duſt occaſioned by their hunting. And this 
ed. ht uſtom was very wholeſome and refreſning; for 


hey would rub their limbs and their joints, till 
ey had forgot all their fatigue, and became as 
Wrightly and active as when they began their ſport 
1 the morning. When they were perfectly clean, 
Ney would put on their cloaths, and begin the 
neal. | | | 

| After they had eaten, they would apply them- | 
elves to build huts and tents; where they made | 
Heir beds, and deſigned to repoſe themſelves for | 
he following night: theſe beds were compoſed and | | 
aid out with great exactneſs. They cut down : 
ranches of trees, which they placed next the 

round, upon theſe was laid a quantity of dry 

nols, and upon the top of all was ſtrewed a 


cat pia 
bottom, 
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5 2 „ Pundle of green ruſhes, which made a very com- 
wo nodious lodging : theſe beds in the ancient 
lataberanuſcripts are called the zhree beds of the Iriſh 


nilitia. 

Theconſtant number of theſe ſtanding forces, that 
vere quartered upon the kingdom of Ireland, was 
hree battalions, cach battalion conſiſting of three 
houſand able men. But this was the eſtabliſhment 
dnly in time of peace, when there was no diſturb- 
Ince at home, or any fear or apprehenſion from 
road; but if there were any public diſcontents, 
Ir any apprehenſions of a rebellion, or a conſpi- 
icy, if there aroſe any conteſts between the king 
20 his nobility, or the king found himſelf under 
z neceſſity to tranſport a body of troops into Scot- 
jand, to aſſiſt the Dalriadas; or upon any ſurprize, 
pr difficulties of the ſtate, Fin encreaſed his forces 
the number of ſeven battalions, which was 
G 3 ſtrength 
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ſtrength ſufficient to aſſiſt his friends the Palriads 
in Scotland ; and to defend the kingdom of Jy 
land from the attacks of domeſtic or torcign 
mies. 

It has been breed: that Fin was a Con 
mander in chief of the Iriſh militia, but he 
ſeveral inferior officers who in their degrees c 
ciſed an authority under him by his coming, 
__ Every battalion or legion was commancicd by 
colonel; every hundre ed men were under the * 
duct of a captain; an Ie in the nature off 


lieutenant, had fifty under him; and a ferjeant, n t m 
ſembling the Decurio of the Ron nans, was ſet Has w. 
five and twenty: but with an hundred of the land w. 
militia, when drawn out by ten in a rank, tabs £1 
was an officer appointed ever cviry ten of the the nu 


commonly called the comitder of ten: Moved 


theretore when the chronicles of ireland make nad oc 
tion of Fir Comhlan Cead, or Fir Comll He 
Caoguid, (which ſignifies a man able to engg be enli 
with a kundred, and another to fight with bin gregat 
it is not to be underſtood, as if the firſt were M brated 
to encounter ati hundred himſelf, and conqu his fat 
them with his own hand, or the other had a family 
rage to engage with fifty, and come off with wt | that N 
_ tory; the meaning is, that ſuch an officer had ti his de 
command of an hundred men, with whom kave 
would fight hand to hand, with- the ſame num his fel 
of enemies; and that an officer, who had ff juſtice 
under him, would engage with any fifty that 0 HEI 
poſed him, with their commander at the head litia f 
them. for an 
Every ſoldier that was „ into the mil Th 

of Ireland by Fin, was obliged before he was @ theſe 
rolled, to ſubſcribe to the following articles: TECELV 
firſt, that when he was diſpoſed to marry, ne vol —_ 
(Wey 


not follow the mercenary cuſtom of inſiſting up! 
a pd 
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ND 

Yalriada rtion with a wife; but without regard to her 

1 Of Jp Fortune, he Mould chuſe a woman for her virtue, 

(ien er courteſy, and good manners. The ſecond, 
5 hat he would never offer violence to a woman; 

he r attempt to raviſh her. The third, that he 
- could be charitable, and relieve the poor, who 


permit. The fourth, that he would not turn his 
Whack, or refuſe to light with nine men of any 
Wother nation, that ſet upon him, and offered to 
| oht with him. 


jeant, i 
: ſer as willing to be enliſted in the militia of Ire- 
of land would be accepted; for Fin was very ſtrict in 


1k, th bis enquiry, and obſerved theſe rules in filling up 
of tha the number of his troops; which were exactly fol- 
en: loved by his ſucceſſors in command, when they 
lake lad occaſion to recruit their forces. 

Combi He ordained therefore, That no perſon ſhould 
be enliſted, or received into the ſervice in the con- 


0 eng 
ith fin gregation or aſſembly of Viſneach, or in the cele- 
were zu brated fair of Tailtean or at Feas Teambrach, unleſs 


conqu 

had J family would ſtipulate and give proper ſecurity, 
With that not one of them ſhould attempt to revenge 
r had his death upon the perſon that ſlew him, but 


leave the affair of his death wholly in the hands of 


hom 


e nume 

nad fi uſtice, as the caſe required; and it was ordained 
that 0 rag . that the relations of a ſoldier of this mi- 
- head FF litia ſhould not receive any damage or reproach 


for any miſbehaviour ebmmitted by him. 

The ſecond qualification for admittance into 
theſe ſtanding forces, was, that no one ſhould be 
received unleſs he had a poetical genius, and could 


he mill 
Was 0 
cles: . 
ne wol 
Ing U ; 

a þV 


twelve books of poetry. 


eſired meat or drink, as far as his abilities would 


"It muſt not be ſuppoſed that every perſon who 


his father and mother, and all the relations of his 


his fellow ſoldiers, who would take care to do him 


compoſe verſes ; and was well acquainted with the 
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The third condition was, that he ſhould þ 
perfect maſter of his weapons, and able to defer 
himſelf againſt all attacks: and to prove hy 


dexterity in the management of his arms, þ 
was placed in a plain field, encompaſſed with grea 


ſedge, that reached above the knee. He was y 
have a target by him, and a hazel ſtake. in hi 
hand, of the length of a man's arm. Then nin 
experienced ſoldiers of the militia were drawn ou, 


and appointed to ſtand at the diſtance of nie 


ridges of land from him, and to throw all their i;. 
velins at him at once; if he had the ſkill with hi 
target and ſtake to defend himſelf, and come of 
unhurt, he was admitted into the ſervice ; but if 
he had the misfortune to be wounded by One d 
thoſe javelins, he was rejected, as unqualified, and 


turned off with reproach. 


A fourth qualification was, that he ſhould rw 
well, and in his flight defend himſelf from his ere. 
mies; and to make a trial of his activity, he had 


his hair plaited, and was obliged to run through 


a wood, with all the militia purſuing him, and 
was allowed but the breadth of a tree before the reſt, 
at his ſetting out: if he was overtaken in the chace 
or received a wound before he ran through the 
wood, he was refuſed, as too ſluggiſh to fight with 
honour among thoſe. valiant troops. 

It was required i in the fifth place, that whoordl 
was a candidate for admiſſion into the militia ſhould 
have a ſtrong arm, and hold his weapons fleady, 
and if it was obſerved that his hands hook, he was 


rejected. 


The fixth requiſite was, that when he ran 
through the wood his hair ſhould continue tied up 
curing the chace; 
received, 


The ſeventh qualification was to be fo ſweift and 
light as not to break a rotten fuck 


by tre: ing 
upon it. 
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The eighth condition was, that none ſhould have 
defent e honour of being enrolled among the Iriſh militia 
ve Mat was not ſo active as to leap over a tree as 


high as his forehead; or could not by the agility 
ot his body, ſtoop eaſily under a tree that was 
lower than his knees. 

The ninth condition required was, "hat he could, 
vithout ſtopping or leſſening his ſpeed, draw a 
thorn out of his foot. 

The tenth and laſt qualification was to take an 


16ir Math of allegiance, to be true and faithful to the 
71th hi king, and an oath of fidelity to the commanding 
ne of ioficer of the army. Theſe were the terms required 
but or admiſſion among theſe brave troops; which 


one of Wo long as they were exactly inſiſted upon, the wi- 

d, and itia of Ireland were an invincible defence to their 
country; and were a terror to rebels at home, and 

1d rin enemies abroad.“ — 

is ene. Such is the deſcription that is handed down to 

he had us of the militia, commanded by Fin, the fon of 

rougk omhal, a body of warriors well calculated indeed 


1, and 
je reſt, 
Chace, 
zh the 
t with 


the defence of their country, in thoſe times of ſimp- 
ſlicity, where each man depended on his ſingle prow- 
ſs; and where the whole muſt have formed a 
band of heroes. — Though theſe were called a mi- 


anſwered the purpoſes of a ſtanding army, and if 
it appears that they have ſometimes turned their 
arms againſt their prince, yet were they by their 
infticurion at the diſpoſal of the monarch ;—and of 
Juch kinds of rebellions, hiſtory furniſhes us with 
numberleſs inſtances among the ſtanding armies of 


10ever 
hould 
Leady, 
je Was 


e Tal 
ed up 
10t be dangerous it is to truſt power in the hands of any 
man or ſer of men, fo prone are the beſt of us to 
Pbule it.—A leſſon to caution princes not to truſt 
ioo much to any who have intereſts of their own to 
krve, and inſtruct them that military force alone 


18 


if all that is told us may be depended upon) for 


litia, yet as Keating obſerves, they ſeem to have 


tne moſt ar rbitrary kings; events which prove how 
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HI 
is but a poor ſafeguard whereon to rely for ſecuri As 
hut it is now time to diſmiſs this ſubject, and mes 

puch: fume the thread of the hiſtory, _ dapper 

izcha mappé 
Srabtine. The two Mac Conns being ſlain, the ſon of Cy Fiacha 
A. B. bry Liffechar, of the old Hermonian line, ſucceehi ger. 

*97- to the throne. The name of this prince ne D 
Fiacha Srabtine. He married the daughter of ſhaded 
prince of Wales, by whom he had a fon call Irhat t. 
Muredach Tireach, a prince who diſcovered an car; 5iltc: 
genius for military atchievements, in con{cqueneMYl.., ores 

of which his father made him his general, u under 

befides eitabliſhed kim as provincial king of Co chink 

naught, Muredach was a prince of merit, Dull hom 
he was a favourite—Monarchs ſhould have no Fiach: 

Vourites, it is a weakneſs they ought to be abon chery, 
indulging. —Murcdach was a king—bur kings bel; 

not beyond the power of malice. —The parucu beis; 
| honours done him by his father, attracted the cn {17 0: 
ih - of many turbulent and ſeditious men, and gat Imr 
MI them a ſeeming occaſion to vent their complain of Ca 
i | and talk loudly of 1maginary grievances, —FiacuM the |; 
l l had reigned thirty years ; ; but he had not real fruit 
q them in bloodſhed, and in vain attempts to c the ſp 
quer neighbouring ſtates and provinces. Lie , For 

lighted in peace, but the misfortune was, that ther a 
ſubjects delighted in tumults. The family of nM of tha 
Collas, his brother's ſons, taking advantage of u uſurpe 

diſpoſition of the people, reſolved out of envy U the fo 

Muredach to facrifice both him and his father brothe 

Theſe Collas had formerly offered ſome indigninM to tak; 

to the prince, and as, according to the old pro moche 

verbial maxim, The azerefſors never forgive. 10 nl ful pc 

little ſoever Muredach might reſent their affrom ible 

theſe his kinſmen could never be at reſt, nor ti clectio 

themſelves either happy or ſafe, till by deſtroy Beir 

ing the monarch, they might have it in their po dach 

to debar his heir trom the ſucceſſion. W 20 

las, 
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As the moſt peaceably diſpoſed kings are ſome- 
jmes obliged to make warlike preparations, ſo it 


thappened at this time that there was occaſion for 


of C riacha to ſend a ſtrong body of troops into Mun- 


cceedu ger, under the command of his fon Muredach. 
ce v7 hc prince ſucceeding in his expedition, returned 
er of tloaded with ſpoils and trophies. But the king at 
call tnat time lying encamped with another army near 
an ca Tailtean, the Collas, who had already brought 
quent great number of their tollowers into the. field, 
al, a under a pretence of joining him, began now to 
of Co think of turning their arms againſt their maſter, 
rit, bu whom they intended to ſurprize in his camp. — 


e no Fiacha was early enough advertiſed of their trea- 


e abo chery, to draw out his forces, and give the re- 
ings u bels battle : victory however declared for the re- 
articulg 


bels; che monarch's army was defeated, and him- 
ſelf lain in the action. „ 

Immediately upon this victory, Colla Vais, ſon cotta vais 
of Carbry Liffechar, was proclaimed monarch of "A-'D. 
the kingdom, but he retained that dignity, the 7 
fruit of his treachery, tor no longer a term than 
the ſpace of four years : | 


he eng 
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Lie «8 For Muredach, who had all along kept toge- 

that cher a band of brave and loyal ſoldicrs, at the end 

y of ll of that term increaſing his forces, attacked the 

ze of t uſurper with great fury, and the uſual ſucceſs of 

envy UE the former attending him, Colla Vais, and his two 

father brothers were driven out of Ireland, and obliged 

101901008 to take ſhelter in Albannia, of which country their 

old pot mother was a native: leaving Muredach in peace- 

. ſo noi ful poſſeſſion of a throne, to which he had the 

altronbl treble claim of hereditary right, of conqueſt, and 

or the clection. 0 | . 
deſtro Being thus eſtabliſhed in his kingdom, Mure-,, _, , 
eir poi dach uſed every means to make his people happy. b. 


Within three years after their baniſhment, the Col- 331. 
las, who had bchaved themſelves ſo unworthily, 
Tcturn- 
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returning from Albania, marched to the king's Pa 
lace, and put themſelves into his power, bur he 


[HIS 


Butt 
whether from his natural clemency, or from th che ( 
tear of old predictions, not only pardoned them hi - c 
father's death, but after making trial of their fy. UN 


cerity, advanced them to poſts of truſt and hy. 
nour in his army.,—Yet, as theſe poſts were not i 
be continued to their deſcendants, and each d 
them had a family to provide for, the monar 
adviſed them as a friend, according to the man. 
ner of thoſe days, to go in queſt of ſome ſettle. 


et the 
Engage. 
ene wee 
he fla! 
oops, 


ment, which might prove beneficial to their poſte- 3 
rity; promiſing at the ſame time to furniſh then Mer the 
with a body of troops, ſufficient for enabling chen Ir roy 
to undertake ſuch an enterprize. 00. 
As we have ſeen that theſe Collas were ambji. Nei 
tious men, and fond of military exploits, we need Bil But 
not wonder to find them now ſecking out pretexs in a ki 
to invade the neighbouring dominions. The mo. Mured 
narch had promiſed to furniſh them with forces; ite, b. 


and they were reſolved not to be backward in em. 
- ploying them. After ſome conſultation, there. 
fore, it was agreed upon that theſe reſtleſs prince 
ſhould invades Ulſter, on pretence of. the affront 
that, about a century before, the king of tha 
province had put upon Cormac, the fon of An, 
trom whom they were lineally deſcended, Unyult 


Colbac. 
F this 
brough 
Klude 
compla 
the ab{ 
ſtructio 


as ſuch a pretence was, it was no ſooner thougt i we 
on than the projectors made the greateſt prepare Wli-y's © 
tions to put it into execution, drawing together 2 cf a pl 
body of troops out of Connaught, who were Gare 
ſtrengthened by the aſſiſtance chearfully given by ho deat 
Muredach, that prince furniſhing his kinſmen with Now ir 
ſeven thouſand men, whom, as it ſhould ſeem by the ther; k 
ſequel of the hiſtory, he would have done better i! Nuncerta 
he had kept at home, to anſwer his own exigen- Much a 
cles. "ig 
But this Pr. 


dach, 


N D. 
gs pa. 
but he 
Dm the 
1em his 
E1r ſin. 
nd hy. 
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e man- 
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| But that was not a matter of any conſideration. 
o the Collas. They proceeded to aſſault the pro- 
ince of Ulſter with all expedition.—The king 
r Ulſter having got intelligence of their deſigns, 
et them at the head of his forces, and a bloody 


agagement enſued between the armies, which was 


-newed for ſeveral days, terminating at laſt in 


the ſlaughter of the king, and the defeat of his 
ro0ps, by i; far the greater part of which were ſlain | 
Ether in the fight, or in the purſuit, which was 
Tontinued with a more than ſavage fury : 
H the battle was over, the victors advanced to 
he royal palace of Eamania which they ſet fire to, 
zithout the leaſt remorſe, and then proceeded to 
Hare che province between them. 


and at- 


But whilſt they were thus eſtabliſhing themſelves 


In a kingdom, at the head of Muredach's forces, 


338 himſelf loſt both his kingdom and his 
life, being ſlain by the hand of a chief named 
Colbach. | 
F this event, or the manner in which it was 
brought about, yet it is natural enough to con- 


clude that ſome who ſuppoſcd they had cauſe of 


complaint againſt the monarch, took advantage of 


the abſence of his army in Uliter, to work his de- 


ſtruction. 
We may here trace an inſtance of bam po- 


licy's overſhooting itſelf, Keating relates a flory 


of a prediction concerning the Collas, that if the 


monarch of Ireland ſhould cauſe them to be put 
Ito death, 


Now it is not at all improbable, when theſe bro- 


his race ſhould never aicend the throne. 


thers broke out into rebellion, and were as yet 
uncertain of the event, that they ſhould procure 


Much a prediction to 505 framed for their own ſe- 


"ix. and there is ſome reaſon to ſuppoſe that 


this prophecy had the fame weight with Mure- 


dach, when they ſurrendered to "him, as it for- 


merly 


Though hiſtory is ſilent as to the cauſe 
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merly had with his father; and the Triſh writer 
aſſure us that it really had. Hence we {ee th 
king conferring poſts upon them, on the on 
hand ; whilit, on the other, he was ſeeking th 
firſt opportunity to remove them from his prelenc 
This was indeed a high ſtrain of policy, to which 
he ſacrificed humanity and juſtice 3; and though iti 
not neceſſary to believe that his fall was a judgment 
ſent from Heaven upon him, in conſequence of hi 
violation of theſe. principles, for the emolumen 
of his father's murderers, yet we may juſtly con 
clude that while the king thought he refined up 


politics, he tranſgreſſed the maxims of prudene deſce 
in thus truſting theſe Collas with his army; ant H Irelat 
the event accordingly proved that he did fo, ſin me of 
from what motive ſocver Colbach was ſtimulated In che 
to deſtroy him, the abſence of ſo many of H onarch 


to the 


troops muſt have proved the rebel's greateſt ei | 
a jur 


couragement. 


Colback, Colbach was the ſon of Cruin Badhraſi, and dt ell as 
ſcended from the line of Ir: having ſlain Men uthwar 
dach, he ſet himſelf up for monarch, reigned on ich the 
Ss 1. Near, and was ſlain by Achy Moimedin. i Fanipor { 
3 This Achy was the fon of Muredach, and c 29176 
| ſequently of the line of Heremon ; he had a HH umph. 
named Niall, by a Welch princeſs; and after a reli 

of eight years, he died at the royal palace of ll, _ .. 

- :: e 

A. b. Crimthan, of the line of Heber Fionn, fo de bit 
Dee. ceeded him. He is ſaid to have been a prince d the 
amazing military ' proweſs. —The Iriſh record, i Cane, 


he made expeditions into Gaul and Britain, and o 
tained tribute, and brought away plunder frot 
both provinces; but this is a matter not vel 


en educat 
no was the 
imſelf agg 


e 1NNovath 


likely. That Crimthan made expeditions int as 
Britain may well be allowed; but according to be ſhould 
correſponding periods of hiſtory, we find that ti 3 
Pitts, whoſe ally he muſt have been in this w erm 
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y Keating, which is ſo uncommon 
the hiſtory of nations, that it 
tems to deſerve ſome notice. It is 
is :- the monarch Crimthan be- 
owed the kingdom of Munſter 
pon Connal Rachluath; who lad 
en educated with him; but Core, 


imſelf aggrie ved, complained of 
e innovation 3 whereupon Conall 
ferred it to arbritration; when it 
« determined by the umpire, that 


8 tO i oO poitefs the kingdom du- 
4 by g life, but that at his death it ſhould 
tina Kier to Conall, or his heir. On 


lis determination Conall, though 
actual policthon, reſigned the go- 
PAncnt, waiting patiently, till, on 


this wi 
Wel 


O F 


ere at that time repulſed by the Romans. 
an died ” poiſon, adminiſtered to him by his 


To this ' monarch ſucceeded Niall, 


In this reign an event is related 


ho was the rightful hels. thinking 


ICELAND 


Crim- 


ſurnamed 


„ who almoſt as ſoon as 
e mounted the throne, began to be impatient for 
He is ſaid to have brought over 
pecours to the Dalriadas planted in Britain, Who 
ere much oppreſſed by the Picts, 
ours ; and in his time (ſay the Irith writers) was 
he name of Albania exchanged for that of Scotia 
/linor, in order to preſerve the remembrance of 
he deſcent of its firſt inhabitants, from the natives 
Ireland, which iſle was diſtinguiſhed by the 


their neigh- 


In the ninth year of the reign of Niall, that 
ponarch went over at the head of a great army, 
to the northern parts of Britain, where entering 
a junction with the people of the country, as 

ell as with the Pitts themſelves, they marched 
carrying devaſtation and deftruction 
After this, he 
anſported his victorious army to the coaſt of 
\rmorica, or Bretagne, from whence they returned 
riumphant and laden with ſpolls, meeting with 


little 


the death of Corc, it ſhould devolve 
to him again, an event which ſoon 
after happened, It is added, that 
this behavicur of his ſo much en- 
deared him to Crimthan, that he be- 
{towed the higheſt honour upon him, 
delivering up his hoſtages of the war 
to him, and truſting him in every 
particular; © relying (ſays Keating) 
upon the integrity of a prince, who 
delivered vp the poſſeſſion of a crown 
that he was able to defend, for no 
other. reaſon but becauſe he had no 
right to it,”--- Taking theſe circum- 
Rances as they are wated, this Con- 
nail icems to be one of the greateſt 
wartkies we meet with in die Iriſn 
hiſtory. 
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felt the firſt ſymptons of its approaching diſſol 


is faid to have been one of theſe, and by 


thither captive, at ſixteen years of age, But Niall 


rica, having concerted meaſures in ſuch a manner a 


and effects to the mercy of the cruel invaders, 


and deſolation, he was ſuddenly cut ſhort in tie 


had abſolutely occupied it for ſeven days betore 
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little oppoſition from an enemy not prepared i 
receive them; for now the Roman force began t 
roll back upon itſelf, and that unweildy empire 


tion, in the ravages committed upon its pry 
vinces. 

Amongſt the prey which the Iriſh brought from 
Armorice. were two hundred young children; — 
Patrick, afterwards the great teacher of the lil 


means of this invaſion, to have become firk ze. 
quainted with the country, when he was carrie 


who took this young Chriſtian, lived not to ſe 


the effects of his ſucceſs, —The Iriſh hiſtorians in. = 
form us, that this monarch fluſhed with his ſuc: of 

1 2 reconcili 
ceſs, reſolved upon another expedition to Armo- ven ju 


but hat 
the general of the Dalriadas, that embarking on o_ 


rretch 
board his tranſports, which a fair wind conveyed * . 
to Gaul, the Iriſh and Scotch armies met on te, 
againſt . 
banks of the river Loir e, where they renewed their 13 
hoſtilities againſt the natives, who being unable uy i 
| E11 
to withſtand their united forces, fled from them > 
like a flock of ſheep, ſeeking refuge in their 1 
5 upon thi 


woods and faſtneſſes, and leaving = habitation I 


vith a n 
the hope 
he ſoul 
and pref 
Jueſts thi 
ves fron 
the life « 
Prince th; 
the midſt 
petulance 


But while Niall was glorying in this ſcene of run 


midft of his career, by a death that he leait & 
pected. 

The ſon 5 a king of Leinſter, at Nialbs firlt 
acceſſion to the throne: had taken it into his head 
to poſſeſs himſclf of the royal palace of Tarah; 
becauſe the monarch made no ule of it. —And he 


this piece of inſolence was made known to Null 


Which, however, as ſoon as he had received intcli- 
Ten * 
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ence of, he commanded him, but in vain, to re- 


Jinquiſh, and ſome ſkirmihes paſſed between their 
Followers before the monarch could regain the 
poſſeſſion of his right. This prince of Leinſter 


had beſides maliciouſly ſlain the fon of Niall's fa- 
vourite druid, in violation of the laws of hoſpita- 
ity, while he was feaſting at his father's houſe 
iter which, dreading the ill conſequences of his 
eds, he fled firſt to Scotland, and from thence 


ade his way over to Gaul, where Niall now lay with 


bis victorious army: having enliſted himſelf under 


the banners of Gabran, the Scottiſh chief, who 


ade no difficulty of receiving him among his war- 


nors; and this chief beſides ſolicited Niall to re- 


ſore him to his favour, but that monarch was fo 
rritated againſt him that he would not hear of a 


reconciliation. Though the prince had indeed 
gen juſt cauſe of reſentment, yet he could not 


but hate the perſon reſenting, and ſuch was his 


etched diſpoſition, that nothing but blood could 


ſatisfy the inveterate hatred he had conceived 
zoainſt this warrior king. Watching therefore an 


opportunity while the troops were abroad fora- 


ping one day, he took the covert of a grove, and 
ot an arrow at Niall, as he was ſitting careleſly 
upon the banks of the river Loire. The ſhaft 
as but too well directed, it pierced the monarch 


vith a mortal wound ;—he fell, and with him fell 


the hopes of both armies, whe, as if he had been 
ae ſoul of their undertakings, loſt all courage, 


and preſently returned home, leaving the con- 


queſts they had meditated, and delivering the na- 
es from the terrors of their arms. Thus ended 
ne life of the hero Niall, who is not the only 


prince that is recorded in hiſtory to have fallen in 
ide midſt of his glory, the facrifice of ill-ſpirted 


petulance, and private animoſity. 
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in which he was fucceſsful, but received his death 
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from whence his ſoldiers brought away his body, 


is all that ſtands recorded of this prince, who wa 


though of a different nature ;—yet theſe lat. 


hiſtorical facts; if they were, what muſt become 


what has been generally advanced againſt the 
now only deſire him to take a retroſpect of the 
regular ſeries of events, and the almoſt uninter- 
rupted ſucceſſion of kings of that race, from the 


and then let him judge for himſelf, even interſperſed 
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Dathy, who was of the line of Heremon, ſa 
of Achy Moimodin, ſucceeded Niall in the mg. 


narchy, which he held for twenty-three year, 
The Iriſh writers ſay, he alſo had foreign war, 
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by a ſtroke of lightning, at the foot of the Alp, 
and gave it burial in his own country.—And thi 


the laſt of the pagan monarchs ot Ireland.— 

Though we are now arrived at the end of thoſe 
periods which modern critics have termed fabulous 
Though the moſt ſcrupulous of them will allow tha 
ſome knowlege of the affairs of the Iriſh fince their 
converſion to Chriſtianity, may be obtained from 
hiſtorical records; at the fame time they cannqt 
but own that the monkiſh times had their fa. 
bles as well as thoſe of Heathen ſuperſtition, 


ter have never been reckoned, by people of any 
judgment, to be admitted as impeachments di 


of the hiſtory of many of the nations of Europe! 
They muſt no longer be read or regarded. 
I have already given the reader the heads of 


probability of the Mileſian expedition; I wil 


time of Heremon, to the period J am treating of, 


as it is in ſome places with fables, whether thus 
hiſtory looks like a mere work of invention. 


— eee ret erme 


The number of monarchs, of whom it is only Ml FE, 
recorded, that they reigned ſo many years, and 
were ſlain; the number of others, of whom di- 
honourable actions are recorded; the correſpond 
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Ng laws and inſtitutions of the different kings, 
End the progreſs of their nulitary ſubjects, all theſe 


years, ace the ſtamp of truth upon the general rela- 
wars, on of the facts, however varied by different 
death Pens, however obſcured by the clouds of ſuper- 
Alps, tion, or diſguiſed by the colouring of fiction. 

body, J have related ſome of the fables blended with 
d this be hiſtory of thoſe days, in the notes, whilſt in 


0 be text the incidents ſtand ſimply as they appear 


we o have happened, by which means a proper 
thoſe 


udgement may be formed of the truth, and ſome 
ulous, Wind of ſtandard aſcertained, whereby to deter- 
w that nine how far ancient ſtory is to be relied upon. 
their Wo it is not a vain taſk to which I invite thoſe who 
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ir fa. 
dition, 
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Come 
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teruſe this work, ſince I have hereby given them 
ery aſſiſtance in my power to diſtinguiſh truth 
rom falſhood, and to acquire that habit of judging 
or themſelves, which ought to be the end of read- 
pg in general, and which cannot but delight the 
renius, whilſt it improves the underſtanding. 


cannot conclude this book better than by warning 
y readers againſt thoſe national and party prejudices 
hich are but too prevalent amongſt us. To which 
urpoſe I muſt obſerve, That thoſe who, fraught 
th ſuch notions, attempt the reading of works 
f this kind, will ever find their labour loſt; 
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I wil 
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uſt never expect to improve by reading the hiſ- 
ry of any particular country. ; 
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fined talents are ever uſeleſs to the partial man. 


d he who is not © a citizen of the world,” 
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E are now arrived (as has been obſerved) 

at that period of Iriſh hiſtory, which critic 

gencrally allow may be depended upon: which 

is the great æra of the miſſion of St. Patrick, 

by whoſe preaching Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed 

in the ifland, and who has, on that account, bee! 
termed the great apoſtle of Ireland. 

A. b. This remarkable event happened in the reign 


of Laogary, the ſon of Niall, of the nine hoſts 


oB). ges, Who ſucceeded to the throne of his fathe 


and on the news of his death, was elected mo. 
narch. Nevertheleſs, it appears that there welt 
Chriſtians in Ireland before Laogary's time, thougl 
the whole iſland did not profeſs that faith. We 
are informed of four ſaints, by name, who line 
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car of king Laogary, that Palladius (who may 
not improperly be ſtyled the precurſor of St. Pa- 
trick) arrived in that country; who, however, 
was expreſly ſent to the believers. With this Pal- 
Izd4'us came twelve coadjutors, and all arriving in 
Leinſter, gained proſelytes, and founded there three 


from the pagan inhabitants, the biſhop, as he was 
called, quitted the land, and purſuing the ſame 
I:udable intention in North Britain, he died 
among the Picts, and thus ended his labours, 


il ſucceſs of this miſſion, warmed with a holy 
zeal, reſolved to make an attempt of the ſame 
nature himſelf, and having been conſecrated for 
rat purpoſe, ſet out firſt for Britain, where he 
preached but a few days; and afterwards paſſin 

per the Iriſh fea, arrived in ſafety at Wicklow; 


beginning of his apoſtleſhip, by converting a 
prince who was delcended from the monarch 
ormac ; but Nath, a pagan chief, who had been 


ſerved] 
1 critic! 


which Wie chief inſtrument of defeating the good inten- 
Patrick ions of Palladius, hearing of the ſucceſs of Pa- 
abliſhed]W'ick, oppoſed him as much as poſſible, and after 


t, been one time, a ſtrong body of the pagans fell on him, 
nd obliged him and his followers to reimbark.— 
ie reinem thence, however, inſtead of returning to Rome 
e hoſts 


father eunty of Dublin, and from thence proceeded to 


ed mo- at part of Ulſter called Ullagh, where the 


re wen briſtians being taken for pirates, were all appre- 
thouęi ended, and carried before a chief named Dichu. 
h. Weg- ihe conſequence was, that Dichu was not 


ho live" convinced of his miſtake, but alſo made a 


nW'oiclyre by the preaching of St. Patrick: and 


ſom this time forward the affairs of the Chriſtians 


8 II 3 ſucceeded 


in an earlier period, but it was not till the third: 


churches ; but meeting with a violent oppoſition, 


Patrick having, in all probability, heard of the 


having advanced into the country, he made a 


dr Britain, he ſailed to an iſland on the coaſt of the 
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converted the monarch and his whole court -»| 


ing to the notions of the writers who have x 
corded theſe events, ſuch things could not h 
brought to paſs without miracles, and therefor 
they have not been ſparing of them upon th 
occaſion: but as that great miracle of all—fk 
freeing the country from Venomous animals, is in 


having converted the people of Munſter, he d 
ro prevail on certain biſhops, conſecrated at Row 


However, at length, the breach was healed I 


| patriarch of his own church.—And we fartit 
read, that the .Iriſh biſhops went on conſecraiil 
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ſucceeded in the ifland. At length the miſſiog 
ries came to the royal ſeat of Tarah, and then 


ther, 
in Irel. 
Iſter, P 
to Lei 
his re 
magh { 
This ſu! 


is almoſt unneceſſary to take notice, that accar, 


manner given up by the moſt ſenſible even of th change 
Romiſh communion, it would be ridiculous hel doubts 
to dwell; upon inferior ones, which ſcem och Which 
calculated to ornament and embelliſm the relam mac) o 
of this ſaint's extraordinary miſſion.— ſhould 
About ten years after his arrival, Patrick fount the pre 
ed a biſhop's ſce at Clogher, but ſurrendered I vceſſar 
to one Mac Curtin, who was always reckoned . conf 
firſt biſhop of that ſee; and two years after n Verous 
moving to Ardmagh, he reſolved to make that th but as 
metropolitan ſee of Ireland, laying out a large ci ported | 
there, and eſtabliſhing public ſchools, and fem 1 relat 
naries of learning. — hen he went over to Brinu ve rel. 
from whence he returned with no leſs than thin for the 
holy men, whom he conſtituted biſhops in Ireland . — b 
The year after his return, he viſited his ee d _ 
Ardmagh, and held a ſynod there, and afterward K 


the ſame in that province, but had ſome difficult 
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before his arrival, to ſubmit to him as primate, 


out of regard to his great zeal, and the ſinguit 
ſucceſs of his labours.— But in all thele crank 
tions we do not find the pope interfering ; it! 
ther appears that St. Patrick acted as patron 3 
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one another, and that there were no archbiſhops 
there, till a certain legate of the pope, ſeven 
hundred years afterwards, brought four palls thi- 
ther, a cuſtom which was till that time unknown 
in Ircland. —Afrec a ſeven years reſidence in Mun- 
E ter, Patrick left that province, and returned again 
to Leinſter, where he ſpent fix years more, and, on 
his return thither reſigned the ſee of Ard- 
Emagh to Binen or Benignus, whom he appointed 
This ſucceſſor. —Theſe frequent journeyings and 
changes, as related, among the reſt, have raiſed 
Edoubts in modern writers, whether the ſuperiority 
which Patrick aſſumed was really and truly a pri- 
macy or not ?—lIf we give way to conjectures, we 
ſhould be led to imagine with theſe, that as 
the preſence of this great light of the church was 
neceſſary in fo many places, he would not wiſh 
to confine. himſelf to any one; as he was not co- 
vetous of money, or any worldly advantage; 
but as I have not found theſe conjectures ſup- 
ported by any abſolute proofs, I have rather choſen 
to relate the account as I found it, as far as I 
have related it at all. — But as I have omitted much, 
for the ſatisfaction of thoſe who are curious, in 
regard to the tranſactions of the ſaint, I have tran- 
ſcribed ſome farther particulars concerning his life 
and miſſion, which may be ſeen at large in the note 
below *, Having accompliſhed his deſired end 
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* It was four hundred and thir- of the Chriſtian era to the death of 
ears after the birth of Chriſt, that Iriſh apoſtle, who, as we are 
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led ui: St. Patrick opened his cem- informed, in the accounts of his 
ſingult miſſion in Ircland, which was in life was ſixty one years preaching 
O ene fourth year of the reign of the goſpel in the iſland, and work- 


Laozaire, He continned in Ireland ing miracles for the confirmation of 
ſixty one years, propagating the the religion he recommended. | 
Chriſtian doctrine, w.th reſolution In the reign of Laogaire, king 
id ſucceſs, which number of years of Ireland, Dubthach, the ſon of 
eing added to the four hundred Dughair, a poet, retained by Fear- 
thirty above, make four hun- * gus, and Roſa, the ſon of Trichim, 
d ninety one trom the beginning recommended to St, Patrick the exa- 

| mination 


tranſa 
up it I 
tron 4 
fart 
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and atlembled in convocation. 
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by eſtabliſhing Chriſtianity in Ireland, he left thy 


country, and went to Rome, from whence q 
turning again, he retired to the monaſtery of Sul 
and died in a journey to Ardmagh, in an adya, 
ced age, in the year 491, HEN 


mination of the chronicles and ge- 
nealogies of the kingdom, and ſub- 
mitted them to his correction; but 
the ſaint modeſtly refuſed to act in 
a matter of this importance, upon 
his own judgement, becauſe he was 
not thoroughly acquainted with the 
antiquities of the iſland, and the 
pedigrees of the families; and 
therefore he addreſſed himſelf to 
Laogaire, and defirci him to iſſue 
out his royal mandate for a conyo- 
cation of the principal clergy, hit- 
torians, and antiquaries of the king- 


dom, and in writs to expreſs. the 


time and place of their meeting. 


The king was well pleaſed with the 


method, and accordingly ordered out 
his ſummons ; and the moſt emi- 
nent of the three profeſſions met, 


ſeveral genealogies and the old re- 
cords were produced before the con- 
vention, who examined into their 


authority, with great care and ex- 


actneſs; but, conſidering the num- 
ber of the members that compoſed 
the aſſembly, and the difficulty and 


the time that would be employed, 


if every particular perſon were to 


read over the whole, and give his 


opinion, it was agreed that a ſelect 


committee of nine ſhould be ap- 


pointed, to whom the purgation 
and amendment of the chronicles 


might be committed, and their cor- 


rections ſhould receive a ſanction 
from the whole aſſembly. The 
nine deputed upon this occaſion, 
were three learned kings, three emi- 
nent prelates, and three of the moſt 
accompliſhed antiquarians. -The 
three kings, Laogaire, the ſon of 
Niall, the hero of the nine hoſta- 
ges; Diare, king of Ulſter, and 
Corc, king of Munſter. 


Chriſtian biſbops were, St. Pa- 


were the the genealogies of the pi 


who called this body of records, the 


| mittee, the king by the conſent d 


The 


The 


By 


trick, the pious Binen, and the 
dicious Cairnach; the antiquariay 
were, Dubthach, Feargus, w 
Roſa.---By this learned comming 


cipal families, and the ancient x. 
cords of the kingdom carefully en, 
mined, and purged of all ſpurigs 
relations, and then diſpoſed into tt 
archives of the ifland, as a venen. 
ble and authentic collection, whe: 
veracity was to be relied upon, and 
never was queſtioned by future 22 


Great Antiquity, 

The annals and records bein 
thus peruſed and reformed by th 
care and learning of this ſelect con- 


the nobility, ordained that thy 
ſhould be committed to the tro 
of the reverend prelates of the 
kingdom, who had them tranſcribs 
in legible characters, and laid up 
their principal churches for the be 
nefit of poſterity. There are mi 
of theſe venerable manuſcripts pr: 
ſerved to the preſent times, an 


copies of them to be found in ti 


cuitody of the curious at this dn, 
Such are the book of Ardmagh, tt 
pſalter of Caſhel, the book. « 
Glean da Loch, the book call 
in the Iriſh language, Leab ham 
Huaidh Chongabhala, the treatiſe d 
Cluain Mac Nois, the book of F. 
ontari Cluana Haighneach, the ts 
low book of Moliny, the black 
book Molaiga, and ſeveral other a+ 
cient tracts, that relate to the all» 
quities of the Kkingdom,”---0 18 
Keating, as to the tranſactions d 


the ſaint :- Ware, ſpeaking of ad 
death, proceeds as follows, © Al 


the early lriſh writers afirm, td 
St. Patrick was buried at Doss 
in Ireland, and it is from ſuch # 
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But, to return to Laogary; —in the early part of 
s reign, he tranſported a body of troops into 
ricain, to join the Picts, the old allies of the 
iſh, and the junction of the two armies was a 
zonal for war and devaſtation : for immediately on 
's arrival hoſtilities were renewed againſt the 
d:itons, Who truſted in vain to Severus's wall 
or their defence: it was broken down in many 


N D 
left thy 


once g. 
of Sal 
| adyan 


By 


and the | : 4 g 

tire Places, and the Scots and Picts pouring in upon 
arg of 

5 "Wm like a deluge, carried off great ſpoil and 


of the pris 


ancient n. 


under, and after exaCting a tribute, withdrew. 
Bur this irruption was only the beginning of thoſe 


refully en. 
al bloody wars, which continued till the arrival of 
© tr the 
hc Saxons in Britain, under the conduct of Hen- 


tion, wad: 
| upon, and 
future agg, 
records, the 


giſt and Horſa, who routed the invaders at Stam- 
bord in Lincolnſhire, and by ſuperior force put 
an effectual ſtop to their inroads. 

The next war that we find this prince engaged 
in, was commenced for the recovery of the Bo- 


ords being 
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a only that the truth muſt that he was buried at Down. Ss 
be drawn, Thus the biſhop of doth St. Evin, in the tripartite life 
Stetty, who was contemporary with of St. Patrick, aſcribed to him. 
St. Patrick and his diſciples, (as I St. Ulſtan, in the life of St, Brid- 
ſaid before) informs us; That gid, is expreſs in that particular; 


fre to go and die at Ardmagh, but and many more early authorities, 
was hindered by the interpoſition we may ſafely conclude to give 
of an angel.” And the ancient ſcho- Down the honour of containing his 


book cad liſt on that writer ſaith, „“ that remains, with which ſeveral of the 
Leabham he was at Saul when he fell fick, Engliſh writers alſo agree. And 
e treatiſe and began his journey towards Ard- Cambrenſis affirms, “ that the bo- 
ook of Fi magh, deſiring to be buried there.“ dies of St. Patrick, St. Bridget, 
h, the 16 The writer of the third life of St. and St, Columb, were not only bu- 
the black Patrick, ſappoſed to be one of his ried at Down, but were alſo there 
al other a. diſciples, athrms © that he fickened taken up and tranſlated into ſhrines, 
0 the aul a Saul, and died at Down.“ Ano- by John de Courcey, conqueror of 
1.80 fe ther writer, ſuppoſed to be St. Ele- Ulidia, about the year 1185, and 
Wactions d rane the wiſe, who wrote the life to this purpoſe gives us theſe verſes: 


king of 38 


ws, 4 Al the fxth Century, relates a battle uno, 
rm, (8 tought between the Airtherians, Frigida, Patricius, atque Columba 
at Doss and the Ulidians, concerning the Pius: N 


m ſuch as property of hie body, and concludes 


* +18 
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romæan tribute, chat old bone of contention be- 
tween 


| when he ſickened, he had a de- as is alſo Caſtigoſus. From theſe, 


of St. Patrick, towards the cloſe of H. tres in Duno tumulo tumuluntur in 
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tween the province of Leinſter, and the monat 
of Ireland—Crimthan, who governed Leinſter, y 
fuſed the payment of it, an engagement enſue: 
the conſequence was, that Laogary's army was en 
tirely defeated, and himſelf taken priſoner; ng 
did he obtain his liberty, till he had bound hin. 
ſelf by a moſt ſolemn oath never to demand thy 
tribute again as long as he lived. But beiy 
ſet at large, (though he was now a Chriſtia 
he made no ſcruple to break his oath, and 2. 
cording to the beſt authorities, was flain in ba 
tle, while he was attempting to recover what ke 


had ſworn never more to demand. 


O!fol Molt. 


According to others, he was killed by lightning 


— There is nothing improbable in this relation 
if it were not ſet forth as one of thoſe judgement 
which in the early ages people were ſo fond d 
dealing abroad. W hichever of theſe deaths Las 
gary met with, 1t was certainly no more than he 
deſerved. —But if every one met with his deſert 
here below, it is plain that things would be otherwik 
ordered than they are; and it is as plain that 
there would be the leſs neceſſity of, and the leb 
ſtrength of argument for a future ſtate.—I cannot 
help remarking here, that the prince whoſe hiſtory 
J have here related, muſt have profited little by 
his converſion to Chriſtianity, when he expired in 
fo flagrant a breach of its duties. —Poſlibly, like 
many other great men of his time, he contented 
himſelf with believing, and left it ro meaner ſoul 


to obey its commandments. 


Laogary who reigned thirty five years, was {uc: 


ceeded by the ſon of Dathy. 


This prince was named Olliol Molt; and tt 
was deſcended from the royal line of Heremon, 
who continued to inſiſt upon the tribute the 
claim of which had coſt his predeceſſor fo dear: 
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it was refuſed, and a bloody battle was fought, 
and as the conſequence was, that the yoke was 
not taken off, it ſhould ſeem that Olliol's 


troops had the advantage. —But whatever his 


good fortune might be in this engagement, it did 


not continue to befriend him when the ſon of 


Laogary, who had been ſet aſide, brought an army 
into the field againſt him. The monarch was de- 
feared and lain, and the conqueror reigned in his 
ſtead. —And in his perſon we find the regal ſuc- 


ceſſion ſtrengthened in the family of Niall, of 


the Heremonian line, inſomuch that the pro- 
vincial kings after this event no longer make any 

eat figure in the hiſtory, though the pentarchy 
was {till nominally preſerved, as it had been in for- 
mer ages. | „ 


Lughad, 
throne, we find him engaged in perpetual war, — 
In fix battles many thouſands of the Iriſh in his time 
were ſlaughtered by their countrymen ; in one of 
them fell Angus, king of Munſter, whom St. 


Patrick had converted very ſoon after his arrival 


in the country.—In this reign likewiſe the Dalria- 


das ſettled in North Britain are ſaid to have been 
expelled from thence by the Picts, and forced to 
retreat to Ireland, where they firſt originated ; but 
being aſſiſted by the provincial kings, they re- 


turned again with a ſuperior force, and not only 


regained their former poſſeſſions, but ſpread their 
dominions more wide in the northern parts of the 
iſland, Their army was firſt raiſed by the ſon of 
Eirk, namely, the two Ferguſſes, the two An- 
guſſes, and the two Lorns, all of Dalriadian ex- 


traction, and famous in thoſe days for many ac- 


compliſhments. 4 

It is uncertain how Lughad died. One of the 
Inh writers aſſerts, that he fell by a judgement, 
for 


the ſon of Laogary, mounting the 14 
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cauſe for our rejecting 1 it; fince we are here left n 


II 


b 
ceeded to the monarchy, who reigned eleven yeats 
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for oppoſing St. Patrick; but as it appears thy 


he ſurvived that faint above fourteen years, th 
error in chronology would alone be a ſufficin 


the dark by the writers of hiſtory, we can only fk 
ſtitute our own ſuppoſitions, and by advancin 
a conjecture that he died ſuddenly, endeavour b 
account for the different relations. 

After a conteſt for the throne, (no Roydanm 
being elected) which lafted for five years, th 
grandſon of Lorn, of the family of Eirk, wh 
had gained fo much glory in their Pictiſh way 
was choſen monarch. 

This prince, named Murketagh, was of the f. 
mily of Niall che Great: he held the reins of 90 
vernment in the midſt of wars and diſturbances; 
fought five battles in the ſpace of a twelvemonth; 
and after a reign of N one years, died a nr 
tural death. i 

In the mean time his family grew great i 
North Britain. His grandfather, Lorn attempting 
the Scotch ſovereignty, prevailed ſo far as to ge 
himſelf acknowledged king of Albanian Dalrz 
da.—The plans he had laid being perfected in the 
time of his brother Fergus, who out-lived him, 
the latter 1s generally eſteemed as the founder of 
the Scotch monarchy. 


After Miorketagh, Tuathal Maol Garb fuc- 


of whom we can collect little elſe, than that he 
was born, reigned, fought many famous battles, 
and, expiring, made way 7 for his ſucceſſors. 

It was by the inſtigation of his Roydamna that 
this monarch fell, though the former was related 
to him ; but where either ambition or intereſt bore 
ſway, that was not in thoſe days thought extraor- 
dinary. 
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Dermod, the ſucceeding monarch, was Niall's Permod. 
randſon, of the royal line of Heremon, who go- 
bracd the kingdom twenty-two years. —At this 
ime there were wars between the provincial kings, 


Nd 
rs thy 


IS, the 
1fficien 


17 kough, excluſive of theſe, a great plague ſuſh- 
=& jently depopulated the country. Amongſt many 
ir. ther engagements, there was one in which the 


rich monarch was defeated, and obliged to fly for 
is life, —2 misfortune the Iriſh writers attri- 


dann huted to his having offended Columb-Kill, one 
K. * the greateſt faints of that age; and who makes D 
»Y figure in the annals of their luſtory. — They 


dd, that the ſaint removed ſoon after into North 
ritain, where he founded a monaſtery.—After a 
eign, which is ſtuffed full of unimportant events 
y Keating, Dermod fell by the ſword, and was 
ſucceeded by the two ſons of Mortough. 
Theſe were Fergus, and Donald, of the fa- A. LY 
mily of Niall. — They reigned but one year, dying - 
Jon after a ſignal victory, which they gained over d an 
the king of Munſter, 
Achy, the ſon of Daniel, next ſucceeded, who ges and 
aſſociated with him in the government his __— 
le, Badan. They were both deſcended from the 
Heremonian line. 
| Ainmerach, was the next monarch :—after a Ainmerach 
ſhort rein, hie was flain by Fergus Mac Neill, 
and ſuceceded by 

Another Badan, who reigned but one year, and Bia. 
then fell by the hands of two aſſaſſins, of the 
name of Cuinius.— 

Hugh, the ſon of Ainmerach, of the Here- Hu FY 
monian race, deſcended from Niall, next mounted 
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a that 
elated the throne, and reigned twenty-ſeven years, du- 
x bore Ine which time we find him employed in making 


| many uſeful ordinances, —This king having called 
together a ſolemn aſſembly, reſolved upon redreſ- 
ing el abuſcs.— The pocts, at that time a 
large 


traol- 


rmod, 
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large body of men, had drawn his reſentmen 
upon them, he therefore reſolved either to reduc 


them to order, or to baniſh them the kingdom 
and accordingly made ſome wiſe regulations among 


18 


en ſitt] 
e news 
e que 
party 


them, which on this occaſion were very much int ane 
wanted. 1 hile th 
Another object of © conſideration at that time Wueen, : 
was the refuſal of the Dalriadas to pay a cert Mie fell 
ſmall tribute, by way of homage and acknowlegr, Ny beli 
ment, of their deſcent, and the aſſiſtance they ha But at 
ſo often received from their mother country, which Wn, Do 
Hugh reſolved to enforce, 55 he king 
A third intention of the king was to punih be firſt 


one Scanlan, a chief of the county of Gſſon, To » 


who had embezzled the public money of that e mean 
diſtrict, and to ſet his ſon, who was a man of {peer he 
virtue and abilities, in his room, over the pr. n acco! 
33 ( „„ lle per{ 
The aſſembly before which theſe things were e inc 
laid, perhaps from ſome reaſons of ſtate was ies the 
not held at Tarah, as was ufual upon ſuch oc- {ſing ! 
caſions, but at Dromceat.— To this meeting all Neſought 
the nobility, chiefs, clergy, and principal gentry, Molin 
were invited, only St. Columb-Kill, whom ve pre 
mentioned above was not ſummoned to attend Number 
there. Xs 8 Foe, : he rem: 
Put Columb-Kill, who had a mind to interfere F their 
in the debates of this aſſembly, having timely in- ent pr 
telligence, choſe to appear there without a fum- en th 
mons. Having previouſly withdrawn to Albania, , Pre 
he was almoſt naturalized as it were to the place, The 
and had ſet out from thence, though himſelf That th 
only an abbot, with no leſs than twenty biſhops, 
forty prieſts, fifty religious of different orders, .. 
and thirty ſtudents in his train. DE 
With theſe attendants, this extraordinary monk WF" is cv 
landed in Ireland, and advanced directly towards rue: io 
Dromceat, where the convention of the ſtates was 3 


then 


Wirilors we 
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en ſitting, who were far from being pleaſed at 


Ncmen f f 3 

= e news Of his arrival.—It is ſaid likewiſe, that 
dom; e queen inſtigated the prince her ſon to collect 
among party of the rabble, who pelted and inſulted the 


int and his retinue, as they marched along; — 
hile the ſaint, in return, proceeded to curſe the 
veen, and the prince, in conſequence of which 
we fell ſick, and the other went mad,—if we 
jay believe the monkiſh hiſtorians. 

But at the it.terceſſion of the monarch's younger 
n, Donald, Columb-Kill, being admitted into 
he king's preſence, made three requeſts to him “. 
he firſt was, —T hat he would indulge the poets. 
To which the king replied, * That though 
meant to baniſh them, it was not out of any 
ger he had conceived againſt that order; but 
n account of the great number. of uſeleſs and 
tle perſons who ſheltered themſelves under it; and 
he hindrance of trade and other inconvenien- 


were 

e wa ies they brought upon the people:“ The abbot 
ch oc- ing nothing to advance in contradiction, only 
ng al eſought the king, that he would not entirely 


boliſn the inſtitution ; whereupon they came t0 
compromiſe, by which it was ſo ordered that the 
umber of thoſe men ſhould be reduced, and thar 
ie remainder, upon ſubmitting to a certain teſt 


terfere f their abilities, and to a ſcheme of govern- 
ely n. WP: propounded to them, ſhould have leave 
: fum- Nen them to remain in the iſland, and to follow 
Ibania Meir profeſſion. . 
place, Wh The next requeſt Columb-Kill made was, — 
umſell lat the chief of Oſſory, who had been im- 
ſhops, | priſoned 
orders, . » 
: | He had three reafons, ſays able to the inhabitants, and being of 

| eating, which induced him to ap- a covetous diſpoſition, were a grig- 
monk unt this convention, but the prin- vance inſupportable to the people: 


pal oecaſion was to concert proper and u he IF 
* N pon the account of the privi- 
Wards 8 to expel and baniſh a nu- leges and immunities enjoyed by 
es Was ; us body of men who were cal- theſe verſifiers, from the indul- 
then poets, out of the iſland, "Theſe gence of former kings: a third part 


N II g N 22 ” - 
lors were become very charge- of the whol: kingdom paſſed under 
| tlie 
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to idleneſs and eaſe; 
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of the monarch. 


In the mean time the convention at Drond 
continued fitting for above a twelvemonth, 
paſſed many ſalutary laws relative to the poet 
and likewiſe to other matters; on which it ha 
been better if the king 
tion, than on the old diſpute of the Boromzan i 


the notion of poets, and proſeſſed 
themſelves regular members of that 
ſociety: for it was a plauſible cover 
it being or- 
dained by law that they ſhould be 
ſupported by other mens labour, and 
billeted upon the people throughout 
the iſland, from All-hajlow-tide 
fill May :--this grievance being re- 
preſented to the king, he reſolved 
to reduce their number by expelling 
moſt of them the kingdom, and by 
ſuch means to reareſs this inſutfte- 
rable impoſition, and ſatisfy the de- 
fires of his ſubjects. 

ec But the great reaſon that incenſed 
this monarch againſt the poets, and 


provoked him to drive them out of 


the iſland, was for their inſolence 
in demanding the golden bodk in that 
faſtened the royal robes under the 


OF IRE L ANI 


priſoned for his miſdemeanors, ſhould be for 
with releaſed ; but to this ſecond requeſt, the ng 
narch gave him an abſolute denial. 

The third requiſition of the ſfaint*was,—The x 
miſſion of the tribute demanded of the trihe d 
the Dalriadas ; but this, notwithſtanding all his x 
guments and remonſtrances, the king was alſo ai 
lutely deaf to, and, in conſequence, according 
the monkiſh writers, their ſaint left him, ſayin 
<« that the Dalriadas, (his flock) were under & 
immediate care of Heaven, and would certainly 
delivered from that oppreſſion.” 

Theſe men add, that Columb-Kill viſited Sca 
lan in priſon, and cauſing his chains miraculouſ 
to drop off, lent him his own ſtaff, with a · proni 
that it ſhould ſecure him againſt all the attemmy 


had beſtowed his att 


king's neck, and was efteemel | 
ſacred and unalienable, that it u 
Carefully delivered down from « 


king; but he conſidered it mi 


will ſee the abſurdity ct the demi 


ther to have been originally meth 


truth fit to be recorded in hiſtory 
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but 


prince to another, as a royal jen 
of ſingular worth and virtue: 
unprecedented demand enraged 


be of bad conſequence to bark 
them the kingdom, and thetei 
he reſolved to confine tham to Vi 
iada, in the province of Uifter.” 

Theſe are Keating's own wy 
but doubtleſs the ſagacious ted 


above-metitioned, which ſeems! 
as a figurative expreſſion, to h 


the great pitch of inlolence the 
poets were arrived at, than u 
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| Connil and Connal and Kellach, two brothers, who we Cong: 
daeſcended from Hugh the Firſt, Kellach periſbe s nex 
in a bog, and Connal was killed by Dermod, vel pe 
ſon of Hugh Slaine. years re 
| dh Dermod ſucceeded him, and reigned, joint Fearg 
| with Blathmac, for ſeven years, after Which boli. —1 
| princes died of the plague, and, v 
Sachaufach Sachnuſach, one of their ſons, was the au ording 
| reigning monarch the Picts invaded Ulſter l to hi 
his reign, but, as it ſhould ſeem by the recom te, er 
they were repulſed with loſs. At laſt he fell le on 
+. .- the Word. had no | 
e Cionfada (or Kinfaola) ſat next upon the tn ing of 
in whoſe reign the Picts renewed their irruptio ne hall 
burned a monaſtery, and drove out the p eated 
monks, after which and other depredations, iii tbe batt 
retired to their own country. Fionnachta flew th 
Flonachta. Prince : s The ro 
And Fionachta reigned after him, ruling . conc 
land for twenty years.—At this period Ireland e 
was invaded, both by the Welch and the Engl » 
The former having gotten great booty, departed ig ele, 
the Orkney iſlands, which they ravaged with e valiant 
mercy; but the latter made a longer tay in ee 
country, committing intolerable enormities, till e ir 
length, the ſpirit of the Iriſh being rouſed effec. 
ally, and forces drawn together from all quart! «per. 
they fell upon the invaders in their turn, and ha erstes fn 
led them ſo roughly that they were glad to dec ng. whe 
and return again with all expedition to England. oconfugor 
Longſeach. In Longſeach's time, who ſucceeded Fionnacit "Se hy 
the Welch taking advantage of a dreadful H bet to | 
mine, again invaded Ireland, but were totally vi *** 
feated in a terrible battle, and loſt almoſt all the were leſt 
army.—The monarch, ſome time after this, 0 ee 
his life in an action againſt the king of (. Kea 
naught, hung over 
Cong P them i i 
ernation, 


Overihrox\ 5; 
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The royal army raiſed by the 
king conſiſted of one and twenty 
thouſand choice troops; and the 
provinctal forces that followed 


ling th 
 Irelait 
Engl 
partedt 
withol 
y 1n tit 


the whole but to nine thouſand, 


nine valiant and diſtinguiſhed cham- 
pions of hardy ſcaſoned courage, and 
his houſhold troops that were incon- 


85 till fiderable in number, but of un- 
effed daunted bravery, Both armies en- 

tered the field, and a moſt bloody 
quart and deſperate engagement followed; 
nd han dut the provincial troaps made ſo 


ereadful an impreſſion in the begin- 
ning of the action, that they pierced 
into the king's army, and put them 
to confuſion, with incredible ſſaught- 
er. And notwitſtanding a great ſupe- 
ronty of numbers, Feargall was 


decam 
gland 


nnacht 


adful 1 forced to give way, victory declared 
tally fer the king of Leinſter, and three 

ooſand three hundred of the enemy 
- all ti vere left dead upon the field of bat- 


tle, At the firſt inſtant an u naccoun- 
table terror ſeized upon the royal ar- 
my, occaſioned, as tome authors aſ- 


this, Io 
of C 


bung over them in the air, which 
put them into ſuch dread and con- 
fternation, that they were caſily 


Cong! 
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Congall, who is reported to have been a pagan, 
vas next advanced to the monarchy. 
rueb perſecutor of the Chriſtians, and after a ſeven 

Fears reign died ſuddenly. _ 8 8 

Feargall, a great grandſon of Hugh, ſucceeded Feargall 
im.—In his time the Welch again landing in Ire: 
and, were again defeated. This monarch (ac- 
pording to the cuſtom which had proved ſo fa- 

al to his predeceſſors) claiming the Boromean tri- 

ute, engaged the king of Leinſter in a great bat- 

le on that account, in which though Feargall 

ad no leſs than twenty-one thouſand men, and the 

King of Leinſter's army amounted not even to 

dne half that number, yet the former was de- 

feared with great ſlaughter, and fell himſelf in 


I 2 


king of Leinſter amounted in 


which were ſupported by eighty- _ 


let, by a dreaaful apparition that 


overthrow az which cerrible ſight, : 
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He was a 


To 


the chronicle relates, left ſuch an Keating, 
impreſſion upon the minds of ſome + 

of the ſoldiers, that, though they 

eſcaped with their lives in the action, 

yet after the defeat they ran diſ- 

trated, The misfortune of the 

royal army, we are informed, was 

owing to a ſacrilegious act, com- 


| mitted by Feargal}, as he was ad- 


vancing to fight the king of Lein- 
ſter; for it is aid, that in this 
march ſome of his forces broke in- 
to a church called Cillin, and car- 
ried away the holy veſſels, and vio- 
lently drove away a cow that be- 
longed to a Hermit of that place. 
This injuſtice was ſo reſented by the 
pious old man, that he laid dread- 
ful imprecations upon the king, and 
applied to Heaven for exemplary ven- 
geance upon his army, and the 
prayers of the holy perſon prevailed, 
and occaſioned the loſs of the bat- 
tle, wherein Feargall king of Ire- 
land, and his ſaciilegious forces loſt 
their lives. 8 

This is the account the Iriſh 
writers gives us of the battle; but 
certain ly the crime and the judge- 
ment, if we were inclined to be- 
lieve ſuch a thing, were by no 
means adequate; not to mention the 
abſurdity of theſe pious mens m"_ 
0 
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Fogarthach, 
K ineth, 


Flaither- 
tach. 


Hugh IV, 


Donald. 


Niall H, 


To this monarch ſucceeded Fogarthach, the u H 1 5 
of Niall, deſcended from Hugh, the Second; bu His 1 
after a reign of only a few months, he was (lin Me Thir 
by Kineth in battle. 85 their der 
Kineth who flew him, filled the throne after Mural dea 
him; but was himſelf killed by a fon of Long. Hugh 
—_—__ he ſecon 
The name of this prince was Flaithertach, who Wet of f 
ruled ſeven years; and a little time before h a the w. 
death reſigned the crown, and gave himſelf uy Wrnoaced 
to ftudy and retirement. Ince, wi 
After the death of Flaithertach, Hugh the When, the 
Fourth became monarch of Ireland. —He var Whttered 
quiſhed the troops of Leinſter, in a fight ocz. Mme per 
' honed by claiming the Boromæan tribute. The le view 
Provincial king was killed in this battle, with moſt hnce of 
of his: nobility, on the one fide, and Hugh ws Wal cuſt 
wounded on the other, but not mortally. How. Whit theſe 
ever, he ſurvived this misfortune, only to fall in Nope, 
another battle againſt Donald, the fon of Mor: lich ob 
tough, who flew him in the ninth year of he The N 
WW GCC. e ſame 
Donald afterwards mounted the throne, reigned Meinſter, 
twenty years, and died a natural death. With ſuch 
He was ſucceeded by Niall, the ſon of Fear- Wble of 
gall, in whole reign earthquakes and famine made Wn, they 
great devaſtation in the iſland.— He died at the Worſe or 
abbey of Jona, in the kingdom of Scotland, wh. Wine in t! 
ther he had retired from religious motives, and Moyed, | 
where according to fome, Donald had alſo expired, om thei 
and both were buried together in one tomb. dy of t] 
: 3 e pillage 
em wit! 
ſo ready to curſe people upon every which circumſtances may be aloe Doty aw: 
occaſion, and Heaven being likewiſe. ſufficient to account for this fad; Yer Has 
always ſo ready to ſecond ther,--- without having recourſe to the dreat- 
Upon the whole, it may be ob- ful apparition above-mentioned.--- ce, and 
ſerved, that panics of this kind But this ſtory may ſerve as a ſpeci- rs in | 
are not unprecedented in hiſtory, men of monkiſh legends, as lome 
and likewiſe, that the ſubjects of others have done for examples d t as th 
the Iriſh monarchs ſeldom ſeem to old pagan fables ; though 1 would 
have engaged heartily in this claim wiſh to be very ſparing of boch i ner Wa 
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of the Boromæan tribute; either of 


this hiſtory. 
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bu His ſucceſſor was Donchada, ſon of Donald Ponchada. 
> ſlan ne Third, in whoſe time the Danes firſt began 


their depredations on the iſland, He died a na- 
ural death, after a reign of twenty-ſeven years. 
Hugh the Fifth, next aſcended the throne ; in 
he ſecond year of whoſe reign the Danes, from a 


after 
Long: 


Hugh V. 


» who feet of fifty ſail landed a large body of forces, 
re hs a the weſtern coaſt of Munſter; but theſe were 
lt uy Whnoaged and routed by the king of that pro- 


h the 


Vall 


den, the approach of night alone ſaving the 
hattered remains of their army. But about the 


oc. me period, another band of theſe pirates, whoſe 
The ee view was plunder, made a deſcent on the pro- 
h molt Wince of Ulſter, through which, according to their 
h WW. ua cuſtom, they began carrying fire and ſword , 
How Nut theſe alſo were defeated by the provincial 
tall in Whoops, with the loſs of twelve hundred men, 


Mor- 


7 aich obliged them to quit their territories. 
of his | 


The Norwegians next meditated an invalion of 


eigned 
th ſuch a panic, that at firſt they were inca- 
able of oppoſition, which when theſe pirates 
", they advanced into the country without re- 


Feat 
> made 
at the 


„ wit me in their way. But while they were thus em- 
s, and Woyed, the people of Leinſter being recovered 
xpired, Nom their fright, aſſembled, and, joining a large 
ddy of thoſe of Munſter, both together attacked 
Fs We pillagers, when they leaſt expected it, routed 


m with a terrible ſlaughter, and took all their 
Pty away from them. 

Yet another fleet of ſixty ſail made its appear- 
de, and diſembarked a large party of theſe ro- 
s in Munſter: theſe likewiſe were repulſed; 


be aloe 
this ſatt, 
the dread» 
tioned.— 


as a ſpeci- 


„ as ſame 

| ol j - 3 0 . 

re t as the invaders came in ſeparate parties, no 
t both bv ner was one vanquiſhed or departed, than ano- 


T3 ther 


Ince, with the laughter of four hundred of their 


e fame kind, and landed with a great force in 
einſter, where their arrival ſtruck the people 


orſe or fear, plundering and deſtroying all that 
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waſte that province. In the mean time, as if he 
ſtorms and tempeſts aroſe to diſturb them. Th 


another, above a thouſand perſons were lain bi 


HI 
E nothing 
them b 
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ther ſucceeded, ſo that the toil was almoſt endleſs, 
and notwithſtanding theſe repeated diſcouragmentz Woh 3 
theſe Danes having once found their way into th meltic 
iſland, perſiſted in returning thither. The inte: act. 
tine diviſions of the Iriſh likewiſe prevented, in: 4 
great meaſure, that oppoſition the pirates woul 
otherwiſe have met with, Neither the princes ng coding 
the people could be brought to lay aſide th ..1.c 
particular differences, —Hugh invaded Leinfter i oy 
the recovery of the Boromæan tribute, and lai J 


fion of 
Con 


whole 
my, h 
jects, * 
the pl: 
loſs, w 
queſts, 
him or 
people 
| routed, 


ven and earth had been leagued againſt the Ir 
ſea broke its banks in one part of the ifland ;—x 


lightning; —whilſt, at the ſame time, the Dan 
and Norwegians were advancing to plunder, at 
were growing every day more formidable. 
Turgeſius ar Taft, who is ſaid to have been ported 
ſon of a king of Norway, arrived with a va tn 
5 | 5 "Bi 2 the Col 
fleet to put a finiſhing ſtroke for that time heroes 
os: 6 | 8 | 1 
the liberties of the Iriſh. No fooner was ll or 
| | 3 3 8 
landed, than all the Danes in Ireland flocked i inſole- 
33 5 inſolen 
join him, and he ſoon ſaw himſelf at the head prince 
an army ſufficient not only to rob and plune i cron. 
. 7 
but to attempt the conqueſt of the kingdom. n 
Yet though it is morally certain that, from a tame 
time at leaſt, the Danes entertained a notion natura 
making a ſettlement in Ireland; notwithſtandii his ſuc 
this deſign, they ſtill continued making war 
their old piratical manner, carrying fire and {yd 


every where, and implanting at once a dreai ! * « 0 
a hatred of them wherever they came. I nit 


plundered the college of Ardmagh, and dt Menge. 
away the primate, Turgeſius ſettled himſelf thet l 
but this was only a ſmall ſpecimen of the , the bur. 
mities committed by thoſe favage robbers, W bonds, 
yery recital of which would ſhock human!t); i 5 the if 
| Noll m) ory 
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N D, 

W :othing definitive was concluded to be done againſt 
ndlek; them by the monarch, who after twenty- two years 
ment 
I U 


reign a great part of which time was ſpent in do- 
meſtic conteſts, being ſlain in the field, (but not 
in action againſt the Danes) left them in poſſeſ- 
ſion of almoſt half the country at his death, 

Connor, the ſon of Donogh, was the next ſuc- A. b. 
ceeding monarch; and he trod in the ſteps of is . 
predeceſſor; for, inſtead of relieving the diſtreſſed cc 
Iriſh, or endeavouring - to collect together the 
whole force of Ireland, in order to oppoſe the ene- 
my, he entered into conteſts with his own ſub— 
jects, and actually fought a battle with them, on 
the plains of Tailtean, in which he ſuffered great 
loſs, while the Danes were proceeding in their con- 
queſts, without meeting with any oppoſition from 
him or ſeeming even to incur his diſpleaſure. The 
people of Leinſter, however, at length being 
| rouled, gathered themſelves together, and unſup- 
ported, ventured to engage the common enemy; 
the conſequence was, that though they fought like 


nto the 
e inte. 
d, in: 
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ame UF heroes they were defeated for want of proper ſuc- 
Sol | cour, and the Danes after this event behaved more 
755 | inſolently and more cruelly than before, Even a 
i i Prince, who aſſumed the mitre as well as the 
PU crown, at this period added to the miſeries of 
chi, unhappy country ®.—And after having been 
, ni 
ron "ol a tame ſpectator of theſe cruelties, Connor Md a 
"and | natural death, and left a mangled kingdom to 
1 I his ſuccceſſor. 
By I On 
nd ſuo 4 
read a * © In the time of theſe public ſorely diſtreſſed the inhabitants, and 
> Ti calamities, Feidlim, the fon of Cri- plundered without diſtinction, from 
— omthan, governed the province of Birr to Tramhair Breag. But he 
d drm. Munſter, and having entered into met with oppoſition at Tarah, which 
If ther holy orders, prefided in the ee he ovcreame with ſome difficulty.“ 
. | pifcopil chair of Leath Moghad, : How little did fuch behaviour be- 
the el the ſouth half of Ireland was ges come a king of Munſter ! How much 
ders. rer, called. This prince received leſs did it become an archbiſhop !--- 
vi provocations trom the northern half . Yet we find him honoured as a 
nity; | pf the iſland, known by the name faint by ſome of the monkiſh wri- 
rok of Leath Conn, and carrying his ar- ters! 


my 11:0 that part of the country, he 
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Niall, 
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On his demiſe, his fon Niall aſcended the throne 
whoſe firſt act of any conſequence was invading 
the province of Leinſter, in order to give the in. 
habitants of that diſtrict a xing of his chuſing, 
inſtead of one of their own zan enterprize which 


little became an Iriſh monarch, at a time when 
his country was in the utmoſt danger from a fe. 


reign enemy, Yet ſuch was his conduct at this 
time. In the mean while, to add to their di. 
tractions, a Norman fleet arrived in the Boyne, 
and another ſoon after in the river Liffey, Dif, 
embarking, theſe new comers ſpread themſelve 
over the country, and imitated their forerunnerz, 
the Danes in their cruelty and devaſtations. 

However, as it is natural to think thoſe ſelfiſh 
people would admit no others to ſhare their con- 
queſts with them, the conſequence was, that a 
Daniſh army marched to meet the Norman,, 


whom after a bloody action they routed, and pur: 


ſued even to their hips; while the native Ih 


looked on, and ſaw theſe plunderers fighting for 


that property they had fo unjuſtly ravithed from 
them : being poſſeſſed with an infatuation, like 
that which occaſioned the poor Peruvians t0 
ſtand inactive witneſſes of a ſcene of the ſame 
fort, which paſſed between the contending Spaniards 
under the very walls of Cuſca. DOI 
But after above twelve years ſpent in this 


ſtrange kind of inactivity, the Iriſh monarch at 


| jured bleeding Country | 


length rouſed himſelf from his lethargy, and en- 
gaging the enemy, routed them in a great bat- 
tle. But ſoon after this ſucceſs, he loſt his life in 


endeavouring to reſcue one of his retinue, who 


was on the point of drowning, as he paſſed a 
ford.—Strange ! that a man poſſeſſed of ſo much 
humanity as this action ſeems to indicate, ſhould 
not ſooner have ſhewn his compaſſion for his in- 
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hroge The ſpirit of the Iriſh ſeemed indeed at this pe- 
ading Iod again to blaze forth, The princes of Leinſter 
1e in. Nad Munſter had gained a victory over the Danes, 
ifing, nd they had received checks in many of the 
vhich Wrovinces ;—but all this was too late: theſe invad- 


had been ſuffered to get too much footing in the 


t this ber all their forces they had laid ſiege to Dublin 
r di. Which they took by ſtorm, and there built a caſtle 
oyne, nd eſtabliſhed a garriſon from whence they made 
Dif, MWrequent excurſions to plunder the neighbouring 
ſelva ount 7. I; 

1ners, On the death of Niall, according to the beſt 


counts, Malachy, king of Meath, the nephew 


parch of Ireland; but, on the other hand, the 


Kountry to be ſo eaſily expelled. Collecting toge- 


Danes ſet up Turgeſius, who immediately began 


” D. 
$46. 


pf Connor, was by the native Jriſh elected mo- Malachy 1 | 


mans, ſo exerciſe, or rather to abuſe the regal power; 

| pur. nnd ſent for ſuccours to his countrymen: they 

Irin Where not backward in complying with his de- 

ig for {ſes ;—a great fleet of tranſports reached the Iriſh 

from Naores, on the arrival of which the pride of Tur- 

„ like eus ſwelled beyond all bounds, and his cruelty 
Kept pace with it. The ſea-coaſts of the iſland 


ſame Nere ravaged from end to end, and nothing was 
niards ble to reſiſt his fury.—As the Danes and Eaſter- 
ings (as they were called) were themſelves un- 

this Warned, they vented their rage on every thing that 
ch at {Wore any relation to letters, which they endea- 


ſoured to baniſh from the iſland.— As they were 
agans, every appendage to Chriſtianity was treated 
juh equal rigour.— The moſt pious and learned 
en, (as many of them as were able) quitted the 


life in 

who 
ſſed 2 
much 
hould 


18 in- 


Tlie 


s, and oppreſſed by theſe complicated misfor- 
unes which they had in a great meaſure contri- 
uted to bring upon themſelves, they now ſtrug- 


gled 


ind, while the bulk of the people were reduced to 
he moſt wretched ſlavery. Overpowered by num- 
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uſed to recover any degree of their ancient lie, 
ty, ſerved but to rivet their chains the cloſer, 
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gled in vain to get free: and every method the 


HIS 


All hof 
means 


At the ſacking of Ardmagh, the religious a ſhort, t 
ſtudents were ſent to Limerick, then in the hank pemoft, 
of the Danes,—all the books and records te nag 
could find they deſtroyed, and even prohibite among! 
the uſe of letters in the iſland. Every enorm remem! 

| which theſe robbers practiſed when they a dr 
maſters of England, they practiſed in Ireland lf ue, 
wiſe. Thoſce biſhops and clergy who were m pieces 
happy enough to get out of the iſland, were con this 1c 
pelled to feek for ſhelter in the woods and can > 5 
Wherever there had formely been an Iriſh ns e 
(or King as they termed them) of a manor, a BY if 
niſn one was appointed. In every diſtrict the boa 
was a Daniſh captain ; each little village had i nf fn 
ſerjeant, and a ſoldier being quartered upon eve and th 
houſe, acted old} of the whole family. — I Th. 
new- married women were obliged to paſs the ff likely 
night with the Daniſh captain, or to pay a con St 
penlation in money; and as for the ſoldiers, the voy”! 
were in their Way yet more tyrannical 3 the tro 1 
would be ſerved before any of the family th InP 
were quartered upon; were attended like d Th. 
and molt wantonly ate up the choiceſt and ſcar The 
of ws 1 being then happieſt when th 8 
could reduce the | 7 N mie 
wretchedneſs: PE mY 55 85 1 3 | 

In the mean time, beſides the caſtle per 
Dublin, the Danes for their greater Ag Yn, 

thrown up ſeveral forts (or Raths as they! 4 
generally termed) and there ſecured themſelves a the f: 
their ill-got riches. For any man to diſpute tlt 3 
power was to expoſe himſelf to infamy and! all ev 
death, and he was liable to be much maimed, age 
through mere neceſſity he could not pay the ta g 
lg, ied upon kim by theſe mercileſs make * 
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All hoſpitable meetings were forbidden, and every 
means of encouraging public virtue cut off. —In 
mort, the conquerors exerted their power to the 


armolt, in enſlaving at once both the bodies and 
minds of the vanquiſhed, and in rooting out from 


amongſt them, as much as poſſible, all traces and 


remembrances of their former ſelves. —If this 


is a dreadful deſcription, it is a moſt juſt one of 


2 realm enſlaved by foreign power, and torn in 


pieces by domeſtic factions : for long, even amidſt 


this ſcene of wretchedneſs, did contending par- 
ties keep up their animoſities, while their uſurp- 
ing maſters did not interfere to diſcourage them. 
But if the leaſt affront was offered to a Dane, 
he inſtantly lifred up his voice loud enough to 


| be heard by all his neighbours and countrymen, 


and the conſequence was fatal to the offender. 
Thus was the Iriſh ſpirit kept under, and it was 


likely to have been reduced for ever, if an event 


of a very extraordinary nature, and which no- 
body could foreſee, had not, when leaſt expected, 
put it all at once into their power to recover their 


independence, and revenge themſelves upon their 
| enemies. Es 3 
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The matter, as it is recorded by the Iriſh hiſ- Turgeſſus's 
demand, and 


torians. ſtands thus: Turgeſius having erected the grata 
himſelf a caſtle near the palace of Malachy, king fen N 
of Meath, who was the rightful monarch of Ire- * 
land, uſed ſometimes to honour him with his 


rected 1 viſits, which he made more frequently, becauſe 


ety, h 
they! 
elves ab 
ute ti! 
and! 
aimed, 
the tal 


maſte 
a 


that prince had a handſome daughter, who ſtruck 
the fancy of the Dane; and at length made ſuch 
an impreſſion upon him, that he was reſolved at 
all events to poſſeſs her. In conſequence of this 


reſolution, he demanded her of her father, pro- 
| miling to make her his greateſt favourite, and to 
treat her with great kindneſs, if ſhe would be- 


come the miſtreſs of his pleaſures. Malachy, how 
much 
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much ſoever he diſdained this propoſal, fituate 2 
he was, durſt not give the tyrant an abſolute te. 
fuſal. He therefore ſeemed to acquieſce in the 
demand; but deſired that T urgeſius would ad. 
mit the princeſs privately, when it was dark, tg 
his palace, in order to prevent her being ex. 
poſed ; and he alſo promiſed the tyrant to ſend 
with her fifteen young virgins, each of whom he 
engaged ſhould exceed his daughter in beauty, 


but nevertheleſs if Turgeſius thought otherwiſe 
he ſaid, ſhe was ſtill at his ſervice —After this 
ſtrange negociation, the Daniſh chief went to Dub. 
lin to concert meaſures with ſome of the heads of 
his countrymen, for the effectual eſtabliſhment of 
their intereſt in Ireland. Having finiſhed the bu. 


ſineſs of this council with all poflible expedition, 
he ſelected fifteen of his favourites, and commu- 


nicating his love-affair to them, invited them to 
accompany them to the caſtle, where he propoſed 
to give a beautiful young virgin to each of them, 


white he himſelf received the princeſs to his em- 


braces. The invitation was eagerly accepted, and 
the whole company ſet out for the place ap- 


pointed, 


Hither, according to ) their expectations, the Iriſh 
Danes ſub- Princeſs and her train repaired at the time which 


had been agreed on between Malachy and Turge- 


ſius. Tone uſurper and his chiefs all unarmed 
g but dalliance, waited impa- 
tiently to receive them, and having ordered them 
to be conducted to a private apartment, the 
former ſelecting the daughter of Malachy from the 
reſt, embraced her in token of his ee 
This proved a ſignal for her followers inſtantly to 
attack the Danes. On the inſtant all the former 
drew forth their words, which they had con- 
cealed under their garments, and put the laſct- 
vious chiefs to death: as to Turgeſius * 
they 
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Ehcy bound him with cords, which they had brought 


e x with them for that purpoſe, in order to convey 
e re. him to their king. This being done, they threw 
1 the rr all diſguiſe ;<no more appearing like ſoft 
| ad. Nnaidens deſtined for the tyrant's ſeraglio, they 
k, to Wſiood confeſſed young heroes, choſen to avenge 


heir country. A ſign agreed upon being . 
o the utter aſtoniſnment and confuſion of Tur- 
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n he eius, Malachy broke into the caſtle, attended 
uty ; y thoſe guards whom he had been permitted to 
wiſe, keep for a mere ſhew of dignity ; who now be- 
thy Name the miniſters of vengeance on their haughty 
Dub. Nes. The uſurper's ſoldiers were inſtantly at- 
ds of Hacked, and unable to ſtem the torrent which 
nt of Whoured in upon them, were ſlaughtered without 
e bu. Nercy. The darkneſs of the night, and the ſur- 
ition, prize added to the horrors of the foreigners, who 
nmu- ound all oppoſition vain. Their king was loaded 
em to {With fetters, and after having been ſharply up- 
poſed {raided for his monſtrous cruelties, was put to 
them, Neath by the order of Malachy. The news of 
em. ius tranſaction was no ſooner heard by the Danes, 
, and an they loſt all their ſpirit, and the Iriſh falling 
2 ap- pon them, before they had recovered from their 
onſternation, in different parts of the iſland, ſub- 
Iriſh ued them with a terrible laughter. Their cities 
which nnd fortreſſes were overturned, they were purſued 
'urge- Wren to their retreats and faſtneſſes, and their cru- 
armed ties retorted upon themſelves with an implacable 
impa- rerity. In ſhort, of the Danes, all who at- 
them mpted oppoſition periſhed by fire, ſword or fa- 
„ the Wine, thoſe few who remained or ſubmitted them- 
m the ves, after the firſt fury of the natives was ap- 
— Wd, were diſarmed, and obliged to ſubmit to 
tly to ecome ſervants to thoſe over whom they had fo 


ormer {Wtcly lorded it; and on ſuch conditions alone they 
con- ere delivered from ruin and from death. 
laſci- WW © | | | D'Gt- 
melt, | | 
they 
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that they did not render more permanent, by eftz 
bliſhing a better kind of order among themlſelye, 
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hands, and, aſſembling the ſtates, reſtored the con. 
ſtitution to the ſame footing on which it ſtog 
before the Danes had overturned it.—And fy 
ſome time the inhabitants of Ireland enjoyed x 
ſtate of tranquility, which it was their own faul 


and being ready at all times to unite againſt a tu. Hoſt all 
bulent and a barbarous enemy. . 
But the Danes and Norwegians, notwithſtan Niſputai 
the great expulſion mentioned above, ſtil enter HIPR 
tained ſuch an inclination to form a ſettlement uM Bur 1 
Ireland, that they could not prevail with then Ming of 
ſelves to keep away from its coaſts.— Thereſo the coat 
after this great event, a great chief, with tw pppoſiti 
of his brothers, embarked from the ports of No-Wearino 
way, as on a peaceable errand, with a view of eh ot Fo 
bliſhing a trade with the Iriſh ; and arriving then them 
in ſafety, were ſuffered to rebuild the cities d N 
Dublin, Waterford, and Limeric, which had ben of this 
deſtroyed in the former wars; a miſtake in policy, totally 
which the natives of the country paid dearly ; ſnHagain e 
however deſireable a commerce with .induſtrioulli;” in th 
ſtrangers may be, yet it is moſt unſafe to let teu ten thei 
make ſettlements in the country whither they com may ren 
to traffic, a truth of which has been abundanii fore) ar 
evinced by the ſettlements made by French, E all that 
liſh, and Dutch, in various parts of the woll quiſn.— 
where under the pretence of trading with the rect the. 
tives, they made themſelves maſters of their took ca 
ſpective countries. But this truth the Iriſh fins by 
at that time to learn only by experience, and H inſlave 
pented their ignorance when it was too late to them to 
dreſs the inconveniences it had occaſioned. [the roya 
The Eaſterlings being thus ſettled in the couMand tool 


try, lay for ever upon the watch for opportunities! 
| Encrou 
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ncroach upon the Iriſh, and the latter were not long 
before they furniſhed theſe opportunies. Perpe- 
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e cual diſputes aroſe between the provincial pro- 
ſtood vinces, and the heads of tribes, one amongſt ano- 
d for her, and theſe being generally terminated by the 
yed i vord, gave ſcope to the common enemy of both 
2 fate advance in power and conſequence.—It was 
y ett; he long before the Norwegians taking advantage 
elves, of theſe quarrels, made themſelves maſters of al- 
a tui. moſt all the fortified and ſea- porttowns, and putting 
eemſelves in a condition to give laws to the 
aſtand. diſputants, began to lay the foundation of a 
ente. NRouriſhing colony in the ifland.— 
nent i Bur ſome of their neighbours the Danes, hear- Zu. Pane, 
them ng of their ſucceſs, again made a deſcent upon return again 
ereforWthe coaſts. In this attempt they met with little | 
th opposition from the Iriſh: but the Norwegians 
f No raring they ſhould loſe the footing they had now 
of eliMeor upon the iſland, reſolved to meet and fight 
g therfMthem, and accordingly drawing together the 
ities greateſt force they could muſter, went in queſt 
ad ben of this new enemy, but after a bloody battle were 
icy, Mgrotally defeated by them. Thus the Danes once 
/ 3 lnoBozin eſtabliſhed their power, whilſt the.Jriſh, as 
ſtrut in the courſe of a few years they had forgot- 
let taten their ſufferings, ſtood neuter (as the reader 
y cone may remember they had done in a ſimilar caſe be- 
indaniſſ fore) and ſuffered their inveterate foes to ſeize on 
h, Egal that the Norwegians were then obliged to relin- 
woll quiſn.— Vet not even this neutrality could pro- 
the naWte&t them from the fury of the conquerors, who 
their took care to ſecure their power and their poſſeſ- 
riſh ve ons by the ſword, and uſed every means to 
and I inllave the natives in ſuch a manner as to oblige 
te to them to ſubmit to their dominion. —A prince of 
the royal houſe of Denmark ſoon afterwards came 
he couand took the command of theſe his countrymen, and 
unitiest 
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. hitherto preſerved their independance, to a ſtate q 


duction was a matter yet left unfiniſhed when hy 
ſucceſſor aſcended the throne. 3 


Hugh VI, 


| head, and giving them a ſignal overthrow, —The 


the iſland who had a deep ſenſe of the real inter 
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preſently reduced thoſe among the Iriſh who hy 


ſervitude and ſubjection. Yet there were ſome n 


their country, and theſe were perpetually Jaboy. 
ing to perſuade the Iriſh princes to unite their jp 
tereſts, as they had done a few years before, ay 
altogether to fall upon the common enemy. 
Though not a laſting peace, a truce was at lengy 
obtained by their endeavours, in conſequent 
of which the monarch levied a very powerful x: 
my, and marching againſt the Danes, defeated 
their forces; but dying ſoon after, their entire re. 
as at 
iſhopr; 


This prince was Hugh, the ſixth of that nam In the 


Soon after his acceſſion a prince of Meath engaging et in 
the Danes (in all probability without having ay reſh di 
aſſiſtance from the other provinces) was defeated Huence 
and moſt of his ſoldiers left dead upon the field g a m 

— But what infinitely counterbalanced this a nd rar 

ande 


vantage was the monarch's engaging theſe foreign. 


ers in a pitched battle, with Amelanus art ther Inhabita 


hem, | 
Dalgais 
and we! 
hg to h 
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orſes fi 
dourhoo 
ſince 


conſequence of this victory was, that the ſhattcre 
remains of their army retreated to thoſe forts and 
cities which the Iriſh had been weak enough 1 
ſuffer them to build for ſafety; but they were pur 
ſued, and moſt of their fortreſſes ſtormed, Ame 
lanus's own palace, which was ſituated in one d 
their famous raths, was burned, and the greatet 


part of thoſe that fled thither for ſhelter were de. 5 * 
ſtroyed; and though the Dane found means þ _ 0 
far to revenge himſelf as to ſurprize and cut ol 1 r: 
a party of the victorious army, as they were of 4 5 
their march homewards, and to plunder the cy 5 ps 
of Ardmagh in his retreat, yet he was forced ui g the 
Fequent 


/ 


ſave himſelf and his countrymen by a py 
_ | flight 
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fight, and embarking on board his fleet, with all 
expedition at length to quit the iſland. 
Hugh dying a natural death, was 
Flan, who ſaw the iſland once more pretty well Zi 
cleared of the invaders ; but this was ſcarcely ef- 
feed, when the uſual inteſtine broils began 
again, and theſe had no ſooner ceaſed on the part 
of the monarch than they were renewed in the 
ingdom by an eccleſiaſtic, who ought on all ac- 
counts to have been the laſt to k 
ff war in his country. 
This prince was Cormac Mac Cuillenan (whom Keating. 
the Monkith writers ſurnamed The Holy) who 
as at the ſame time in poſſeſſion of the arch- 
Þiſhopric of Caſhell and the crown of Munſter. 
In the beginning of his reign he found all things 
quiet in the land, till he himſelf choſe to begin 
reſh diſturbances The firſt matter of any conſe- 
quence that we find recorded of him is, That hav- 
ing a mind to celebrate Eaſter with great ſolemnity 
ind magnificence, at his palace in Caſhell, he de- 
anded an extraordinary aid of proviſions from the 
inhabitants, which was abſolutely refuſed him by 
hem, but with which the warlike tribe of the 
Palgais whoſe princes held poſſeſſion of Thomond, 
ind were deſcended from Olliol Olum, as belong- 
Ing to his province, amply ſupplied him. A like 
emand that he made of a ſupply of arms and 
ple of Eagnach, in the neigh- 
ourhood of Caſhell met with little better ſucceſs; 
ſince thoſe people though they did not return 
yet collected together a 
arcel of diſabled horſes and battered arms, and 
Ent them to the monarch who was again ſupplied 
the Dalgais with ſuch as were good and uſeful ; 
Jer which this poetical prince biſhop ſufficiently 
ung their praiſes in his pfalter of Caſhell, which is 
Frequently quoted by the writers of Iriſh 
HE K | 5 
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Beſides this event which is no otherwiſe imporm »mbaſſs 
than as 1t may ſerve to give the reader an idea g The p! 
the temper of the prince and his people, we read That a: 
nothing of any conſequence either in the tranſaQing ceaſe, f 
of Cormac or thoſe of the Iriſh monarch, till afriſ enſuing 
a reign of about ſeven years, the former was 5. carneſt, 
ſuaded to collect his Momonians and invade behalf 
rovince of Leinſter in order to recover a cen of Inis- 
tribute, which there is not the leaſt intimation ol 3 not 
his right or title to in the preceding hiſtory—Hoy: Jet we 
ever, be that as it might, it was reſolved in cound poſſeſſe 
that the king ſhould claim it, and ſupport teen t 
claim by force of arms—And though the Moni hut too 
writers tell us with great confidence that the pri This 
biſhop was endued with a ſpirit of prophecy when hearker 
by he clearly toreſaw that he ſhould fall in i had the 
attempt, yet he reſolved to proceed in it. But to his f. 
fore he ſet out, he ſent for Lorcan, King of I front 5 
mond, whom he declared his ſucceſſor as bei That 
deſcended from the younger ſon of Olliol OlunWM vie in t 
who had ordered that the elder and the younger tha: pe 
branches of his family ſhould ſucceed alternately i ruin he 
the crown of Munſter, an ordinance which new —T 
_ theleſs had been interrupted in forty-tour ſucc choly t. 
Hons and which the preſent king now in vain , fefſor, | 
tempted to reſtore; for whatever compliment the vill, g 
council paid him when living they reverſed his «Wl 
cree after he was dead, and gave the crown aug 
from the lawful heir who had now a double right ug . wii 
the poſſeſſion of it. After this Cormac havn [8 the 7 
2 , . | . ent hap 
previouſly made his will, prepared for his fai ze of f. 
ep 12555 * 3 
The king had a favourite Abbot of Inis-catinIM jeron erf 
who was the principal inſtigator of this war, uf mated, | 
who attended him on his march into the province « the cas 
Leinſter, where the army being arrived, a forma ger 
demand was made of the tribute in diſpute, in con which was 
ſequence of which the king of Leinſter fe tar n. 
| | . ambaſſaden ef fear thai 
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por ambaſſadors to enter into a treaty with Cormac®: 
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* While the herald was diſpatch- 
| ed to the King of Leinſter, an ac- 
cident happened that was likely to 
prove of fatal conſequence to the ar- 
my of Munſter, for the abbot of 
Inis-cathy who, tho? in orders, was a 


18- cal perſon of a warlike diſpoſition, 


ar, aua mounted his horſe with a deſign to 
5 of ride thro' the ranks and take 4 view 
VINCE of the camp: but the horſe being 


forma frighted, fell into a deep ditch with 


in col- 
ter {enl 


\afſadon 


which was underſtood by the ſoldiers 
to be an unfortunate omen, and fill- 
el their minds with ſuch impreſſions 
ef fear that many of them deſpairing 


will, giving particular 0 


the rider upon the back. of him, 


The propofal they were inſtructed to make was, 
That as harveſt was then begun, hoſtilities ſhould 
ceaſe, for the mutual benefit of both parties, till the 
Jenſuing May, and to ſhew that their maſter was in 
carneft, they were ordered to deliver hoſtages on his 
behalf to Cormac, to whom as well as to the abbot 
of Inis-cathy they made ſome noble preſents. We 
do not find that theſe preſents were returned, but 
yet we find the abbot exerting every power he was 
poſſeſſed of to blow up the coals of diſſenſion be- 
tween the two princes, and unhappily he ſucceeded 
but too well in theſe his evil intentions. 

This man, when the king ſeemed inclined to 
hearken to the terms propoſed by the ambaſſadors, 
had the inſolence to reproach him with cowardice 
to his face, and Cormac, inſtead of reſenting the af- 
front as he ought to have done, only replied 
That was no: the caſe tho' he well knew he ſhould 
die in this attempt”—and at the ſame time obſerved 
that perhaps the abbot might likewiſe ſhare in the 
ruin he was about to bring upon others. 

—Then the king retired penſive and melan- 
choly to his tent, where he firit ſent for his con- 
feſſor, and afterwards made ſome alterations in his 
rders about his interment, 
K 2 in 


of ſucceſs reſolved not to wait for Keating. 
the event, but .withdrew from the 
camp, and returned home---If the 
furious abbot had done the ſame, , it 
would have been happy for Cormac, 
and prevented the effuſion of blood 
to which his haughty ſpirit ſo much 
contributed; but in all, this under- 
taking which was of his own 
adviſing he did nothing but miſchief, 


ſo improper is it for men to act in 2 


ſplere Which does not belong to 
them, and to attempt influencing 
public affairs while they are governed 


by private prejudices. 
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in caſe his body ſhould be recovered from the em. H 1 a 
my. The confeſſor, who was a good and piou OM 
man, uſed all means imaginable to prevent him fron the ſhoc 
engaging in this deſtructive action.—Beſides th the rant 
many chriſtian motives he urged, to avoid ſo much tric 
blogdſhed as muſt neceſſarily enſue if the armir A en 
oined battle; he alſo communicated to Cormac the ee 
intelligence he had received, that Flan the monarch [TAP] 
of Ireland had abſolutely joined the king of Leinſter t fl. 
with the royal army. But notwithſtanding all theft BY >. 
circumſtances and the continual deſertion of th piſoner, 
troops, the ill- minded abbot had ſo much. aſcend. MW In thi 
ancy over the king of Munſter that he perſiſted i = vio] 
rejecting all terms of truce or accommodation, and jy ome 
both ſides prepared for a deciſive battle, Im fron 
When the + SA troops arrived at the plains Wi om the 
of Magh Ailba, the ſpot deſtined for the fight, *%s far 
Cormac marked out a camp by a wood's ſid, when ered . 
having put his troops in battle array, he wait Nad re 
to receive the enemy, who approached with tht oF 
greateſt ardour and marched moſt joyfully for : vg 
ward as to certain victory; whilſt on the other t he di 
hand the troops of Munſter engaged without ſpiſi Ong 
and without hope, their king having a certain ck by 
preſage of his death, and one of their generals d oy mY 
the blood-royal, deſerting as ſoon as the ſignal wa 111 e 
ven for the battle, after laying a heavy accuſation Po 
àgainſt the abbot of Inis-cathy, and perſuading the 1 
ſioldiers to depart, and to let him and his clergy fight « PE 
their own quarrel, without involving others in thei my on 
deſtru&ive meaſures. In the mean time the force Neck 7 to 
of Leinſter which were found ſuperior in number * * t 
and in ſpirit, ruſhing on made ſo dreadful a ſlaughtet | ; File 
among the Momonians, that the king of Offor Re, 
who commanded in the right wing, ſtruck with 1 
horror, rode out of the field with all ſpeed, calling la * 
to thoſe next him to follow, —Scized with aſtoniſt- i tbe fl 
ment and diſmay, the ſoldiers could no longer ſtand F ts 


uaded j 


D. 


The 


o the ſhock, an univerſal terror ſ pread itſelf through 


Jes the ranks and caught from man to man; a general 

q rout quickly enfued, and more fell in the purſuit” 
a than in the action which was but of a ſhort con- 
miez 


c the 
arch 
inſter 
thek 
f the 
cend- 
ted in 
, and 


ſhe retired early was too late to ſave himſelf, by 
hat flight which completed the ruin of the 


priſoner . | | 3 ü 

In this general confuſion, Cormac's horſe threw 
Pim violently into a pit, out of which he was taken 
y ſome of the flying ſoldiers, who having relieved 
im from that diſtreſs made the beſt of their way 
om theſpot in order to provide for their own ſafety. 


pal A favourite officer advancing to him afterwards 
105 fered to accompany him; but this his maſter 
dies ould not ſuffer, but ordering him to withdraw, 


roceeded on his way alone, little doubting but 
enemies would ſoon overtake and deſtroy him 
t he did not periſh by their hands, his horſe at- 
mpting to climb a very ſteep place, fell with his 
ver, by which accident the king diſlocated his 
ck, and thus met his fate in conſequence of the 
tic he had ſo raſhly fought, though he was not 
in in the action. One of the ſoldiers of the vic- 


th tht 
7 fo. 
Other 
it ſpirt 
certain 
erals al 


nal wa 


N ious army coming to the ſpot where the corpſe 
1 1 „ took it up, and cut off the head which they 
5) 1 dein triumph and preſented to the monarch, 
in 


0, however, was ſo far from approving, that he 


e force Mecked them for the proceeding; and is ſaid to have 


number 
Laughte! 


* Offon mac, — Vet it is very plain from all that has been 


ck 2 e nor indeed ſo good as the ancient hiſtorians 
, Cal . old repreſent him. A prince who could light 
aſton ind | the flames of diſſenſion in his country, who 
ger it d undertake an unjuſt war, even when he was 


uaded it would terminate in his own ruin, and, 
K 3 ©" 
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tinuance. Even the king of Oſſory, who thought 


my; and the abbot of Inis-cathy was taken 


preſled great concern for the untimely fate of 


orded of him that this Cormac was neither ſo 


FI 
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laſtly who merely to oblige a raſh and wicked f. 
vourite could reject peacable propoſals when they 
were maniteſtly advantageous and honourable, an 
finally perſevere in doing evil in ſpite of conviRtion; 
—ſuch an one, at leaſt in this inſtance, could neithe 
deſerve to be called good or prudent ;—but thous 
all this was the preciſe caſe with the king of Myr. 
ſter, whoſe death was the effect of wickedneſs an 
folly, yet, being a favourite with the monkif| 
writers, he is by them ſtyled The Holy and hi 
name tranſmitted with honour to poſteriry.* 
S8 Soon after theſe tranſactions Flan died after: 
reign of thirty-ſeyen years, the other events d 
which are not handed down to us by hiſtory. 


If 


. After this 3 (fays 


Keating) Carrol the ſon of Muire- 


agein king of Leinſter, directed his 


march towards Kildare where he ar- 


rived with many priſoners of note of 
the Momonians;--and among the reſt 


the author of this raſh and unneceſ- 


ſary war, the abbot of Inis-cathy way 
led in triumph among the captives, 
the clergy of Leinſter were ſo enrag- 


ed at the conduct of this hot headed 


prieſt, that they upbraided bim with 
being the fomentor of theſe diviſions 
between the two provinces and the 
cauſe of all the bloodſhed on both 
ſides: and they proſecited their re- 


ſentments with ſuch violence that 


the unfortunate abbot was cloſely 


impriſoned and ſeverely uſed, ſo long 
as Carrol the king of Leinſter lived; 
after whoſe deceaſe he was diſcharg- | 


ed and obtained his liberty, 


„ About a year after the deceaſe of | 


this provincial prince, Muirionn, 


the pious abbeſs of St. Bridget, was 


ſo concerned about the ſafety of the ab- 
bot that tho' he was releaſed from his 


impriſonment and received his par- 


don, yet ſhe apprehended he might 
be ſet upon by the enraged populace 
and his life endangered, and there- 


fore for his ſecurity ſhe prevailed with 
a number of the moſt religious clergy 
to procure a guard for him, till he 


0 F. 


arrived at a place called Magh Nair; 
great devotion and exemplary pra 


ſter ſeven years after the deceaſed 
"Cormac Mac Cuillenan, By 
death of this king the throne 


regard to the invaſion of Lein 
he proved a ſober and diſcreet prin 


bis people.“ — 


an effect like this take place ai ed thi 
rinces· Vet whatever amendstitt 18 
| Fe made his people when hebecl eſſage ro 
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Null 


from hence he came to Munſter, a 
retiring to his monaſtery of lui 
cathy he ſpent ſome time there wi 


tice' of holineſs, till the death d 
Dubhlachtna, the ſon of Maolgui 
who governed the province of Mus 


Munſter became vacant, and tit 
abbot was removed from It 
retirement at Inis-cathy to ads 
niſter the government of that jt 
vince, which he held for many 
with great applauſe z and, notu 
ſtanding his want of policy «ih 


and was poſſeſſed not only of ! 
command. but of the affection 


It is well when men are reclin 
by the experience of mis foru 
it is perhaps dout ly ſurprizingt! 


king, it was impoſſible for fin 
do too much for thoſe whom It) 
engaged in the fatal af 
Leinſter. = 


d no def 
Ne ſtly q 
Mee by 


D. oer ee ere 
| fa 
* the next monarch of Ireland This prince was, very 
and Nearly in his reign obliged to take up arms againſt 
tion; be Danes, who again appeared in Ireland After 
either bloody battle which was fought in the province of 
ouch lter, victory declared in his favour, and the in- 
Mun. aders were repulſed with great ſlaughter. But a 
's ant arty of theſe lawleſs free-booters that landed in 
zokik Leinſter met with better ſucceſs, and after routing 
id hy he king's forces eſtabliſhed themſelves in the 
Pountry under Sitric ; Dublin was taken by ſtorm, 
after nd the Iriſh monarch in attempting to put a ſtop 
nts oo their progreſs was defeated and ſlain, after a 
hree years reign, his troops though they fought with 
Null reat valour being overpowered by the ſuperior 
\umbers of the enemy. | 


* 


Niall the Fourth, the ſon of Hugh the Sixth was Nialt1V. 


agh Nin Donogh the Second, the ſon of Flan ſucceeded Pech 11, 


W be ext to the throne of Ireland. — In his reign while 

, eallachan was king of Munſter, the Danes made 
Yate * : o : 

e curſions into that province; but were repulſed by 


Mache king who took their general's wife and ſiſter 
ce of Mus ; 


e dere riſoners and obliged them to lay aſide their pro- 
a. 3: "Qt of ſubduing his dominion, and withdraw them- 


e throne d 3 . . , 

t, and ves to join the main body of their countrymen at 
EN jat time ſettled in Leinſter. 
of tha E Thus baffled in his deſigns, Sitric reſolved to be 
1 8 venged on Ceallachan for his diſappointment, and 


police "i conſequence of this determination applied to the 
10 elk 


:(creer onion arch of Ireland who at this time had ſome diſ- 
only „es with him, relative to tribute and homagę, and 
that account was mean enough to come into the 
* "W<2tures of the Danes, which were in the higheſt 
arprizig "WWE grce cruel and treacherous, Sitric, having tranſ- 
— ec this neceſſary buſineſs with Donogh, ſent a 
hen bebe eſſage to the king of Munſter, intimating that he 
be Pe no deſign any more to invade his province, and 
fatal 4 rneſtly defiring to make an alliance with that 
nce by giving him his ſiſter in marriage, who 
K Was 
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ende n his view was only by fair promiſes to lure 
chan, im within his power, which the moment he had 
d th ccompliſhed, he would devote the unwary war. 
reaty, ior to deſtruction. | | 

ike : Whether the wife of Sitric, as ſome writers have 
Sitric, Muppoled, had conceived a paſſion for the king of 
akg lunſter, during the time that ſhe was his captive; 
nnity, r whether the love of her country, or a regard 
lar or the rights of humanity, operated at this time 
efene pon her mind, it is certain that ſhe reſoved if 
(ws Pomble to ſave Ceallachan from the villiany of 
"ne nis enemies. For this purpoſe diſguiſing herſelf, 
indeed he quitted Dublin, the next day and waiting on 
Sitric, he road through which ſhe knew he muſt paſs, 
1at the is ſoon as ſhe ſaw him, made him acquainted 
to lich the plan that was laid to deſtroy him. 


celes, rhe king, ſtruck with horror at this relation, im- 


of the 


Whe. is retinue to eſcape the fatal ſnare his enemies 


giving had ſpread for him. But Sitric already had him 
| by i, ncompaſſed in his toils. Guards had been placed 
arty on the road, who, as he paſſed their ſtations, cloſed 
amo pon his rear. — When Ceallachan too late per- 
ho x. Mceived: this circumſtance, he ordered his followers 


whil, Wo exert all their ſtrength in attempting to cur 
ter te paſſage through the forces which oppoſed them 
n tim end the command was ſo well obeyed, that had 
ald na not the Danes been ſo near Dublin, as to receive 


hat E numerous ſupplies of freſh troops, they muſt have 
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ediately turned about, and made all haſte with 8 


s (iſle Even way, and yielded the injured prince a paſ- 
1 hod age; but as it was, though the Iriſh flew many of 
d bea tem, yet their numbers thus perpetually recruited, 
in te at laſt prevailed the Momonians were defeated, 
x Oi. 22d in this ſkirmiſh Ceallachan and his friend 
aging Dunchan, the ſon of Kennedy were both taken 
cer, & priſoners. 5 FE 
no % Though Sitric by the event of this action had 
ut ta Letten the victim into his power, yet from ſome po- 
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litical reaſons he delayed making that facrifice 
public, which before he ſeemed reſolved on | 
private, —Determined as he was, however tha 
Ceallachan ſhould not eſcape his vengeance, þ 
was far from ſetting him at liberty; but, in or& 


opoſals 
emſelves 
faly king 
duſe his | 
onough: 


to keep up the appearance of a moderation þiirher, in 
was not poſſeſſed of, began to propound terms ieder the 
his priſoners, taking great care they ſhould With all 
ſuch as would have no chance to be accepted, int. the 
He demanded that Cork, Caſhell, Waterford, ayWurpoic. 
Limerick ſhould be delivered into his hand Happ! 
and alſo that a fine ſhould be paid for every D eachery 
killed in the ſkirmiſh near the gates of Dublin, Whabitar 
From the inſtant that Ceallachan was inform oon, anc 
of theſe demands, he reſolved if the conqueror va er arri 
in earneſt, by no means to comply with them;Wared to 
_ thought his enemy declared his refolution, in cd circ. 
of a refuſal, to tranſport his priſoners to ArdMſpdmit.— 


magh, and from thence to Norway. But as Reet wa 


had reaſon to ſurmiſe that all this treaty was onhſÞmand © 
intended to dupe him, and to procure, if poſlibl ¶erenty 
ſome opportunity for Sitric to act that villa Heſmon 
with ſome little ſhew of juſtice, which, tyrant s naught, 
he was, he did not chuſe otherwiſe to adven- the ſut 


ture; this conſideration made the king of Mum. the pri! 


ſter reſolve to retort his enemy's own arts, dall that 
ply him with diſſembling words. — He therefore Hin thei! 
intimated, that he would immediately ſend to his had at 
good ſubjects to try what they would do to ra- rann! 


ſom him, if the Daniſh general would permit I private 


one of the captives to return, in order to bear hi ſo: the 
meſſage. This requeſt being granted, a proper I as he 


perſon was pitched upon to execute the im- Sitr 
portant commiſſion,: ro him, inſtead of inftruc- WWF waitin; 
tions to procure his ranſom, the noble-minded IM the Iri 
Ccallachan gave it in charge to exhort Kennedy, be ord 
the regent of Munſter, never to comply with the i the c- 


imme. 


15 propoſab 
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opoſals of the Danes, or ſuffer them to intrude 

emſelves among his ſubjects, let the fate of 

Lir king be what it might; but rather to 

uſe his Momonians to arms, to ſend the general 
jonough, with what land forces he could get to- 
ether, immediately to his king's aſſiſtance, and to 

der the ſhips ſtationed in the harbours, to repair 

ith all poſſible ſpeed to Dundalk, there to pre- 
Ent, the Daniſh fleet from executing their evil 
urpote. b 5 a | | . 
Happily for the king, the news of Sitric's 
reachery having quickly reached Munſter, the 
1habitants of that province were already in mo- 
on, and the troops aſſembling when the meſſen- 
ger arrived, whole inſtructions they inſtantly pre- 
pared to put into execution, as well as the time 
nd circumſtances of the extraordinary caſe would 
admit. Donough having collected his troops, the 
leet was likewiſe drawn together, and the com- 
nend of the naval armament, which conſiſted of 


ſerenty ſhips, was given to Failbhe, king of 


eſmond. The army then proceeded to Con- 


naught, where the general levying proviſions for 


the ſubſiſtence of his troops, ſo much offended 
the prince of the province, that inſtead of doing 
all that lay in his power to aſſiſt his countrymen, 
in their undertakings againſt foreign enemies, who 
had at various times ſhewed themſelves equally 
tyrannical to all the Iriſh ; this ſelfiſh chief ſent 


private intelligence to the Danes of the approach 


of the army of Munſter, and diſcovered, as far 
as he knew them, all their deſigns. 

Sitric had reached Ardmagh, where he then lay 
waiting with his priſoners.—But on the news of 


| the- Iriſh troops being in full march towards him, 


he ordered the Daniſh earls who had the care of 


the captives, to march out of the city, and come 
immediately to an engagement with them, whilſt 


he, 
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he, with his guard removed the former on Doan 
his fleet, in order to convey them to Norway, þ, 


ing more intent on the execution of his revengy 
ful project, than on the preſervation of his tro 


who were ſoon totally defeated by the enraged der, ſev 
tives; whilſt Sitric went to Dundalk with his c ſed it 
tives, whither, however, the victorious Momo arten t! 
ans followed him the next day, with all the te to 
forces. But when theſe latter arrived, they fou cceeded 
the Danes juſt embarked with the king of My nniſh ih 
ſter, Dunchan, and the reſt of their priſoner: Inge © 
: It was in vain for them to line the ſhore, rr ſoon 
menace the retreating enemy, who were ſufficiently if enem! 
out of their reach, and fancied themſelves like Miach : B 
wiſe to be out of the reach of vengeance.——1 nd me 


wer, fo 
crowe 
m in hi 
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length, however, while both parties were in thi 
critical ſituation, the Iriſh fleet commanded hy 
Failbhe made its way up to the Danes, and pre. 
pared immediately to fight them 
A ſight fo unexpected as this threw Sitric and 
his men into great confuſion, from whence hoy. 
ever when they were a little recovered, perceivius 
there was no way to get off, they began a deſpe. 
rate engagement, in which both their ſuperior 


numbers and ſuperior ſkill more than once gave if the ] 
them a proſpect of victory; for the Iriſh were es mak 
but new to the practice of ſea-battles, wheres WE bol 
the Danes being old pirates were experienced na. xg 

Fead an 


vigators. Nevertheleſs, what the former wanted in 
numbers and judgment they made up in valour . Bei 
and reſolution.— In this hard conteſt, the Iriſh ad- others 
miral ſought out the veſſel of the Daniſh general, d almo 
which he boarded in ſpite of all oppoſition : there WFP they 


| he ſaw Ceallachan bound to the maſt.— Haſtening Wi fury 
to his aſſiſtance, he quickly cut the cords, which WPF vai 
tied him, and prevailed on the king, as ſoon a i fell 


he had thus unexpectedly reſcued, to quit the Da. 


2 


niſn and repair immediately on board the Iriſh 1 


his generous advice, however, which ſaved 
e king, proved fatal to the gallant admiral; 
dot being ſupported by a ſufficient number 


a, be | 

4 his countrymen, he was at laſt overpowered, 
troy; d ſlain by the Daniſh guards, who by Sitric's 
red nder, ſevered his head from his body, and ex- 


dd it to the Iriſh, in order thereby to diſ- 


Is 

en chem. Bur chis fight only ſerved the 
Uther bre to inflame their courage.—Fingall, who 
Foun cceeded the ſlain | admiral, again boarded the 
Mu. aniſh ſhip, with a determined reſolution to re- 
ors rg: the death of Failbhe.— This brave of- 
e, er ſoon found his men fo far out- numbeted by 
cient Me enemy, that conqueſt ſeemed out of their 
$ like ch: But as he valued not his own life, he 
Ind means to get that of his foe into his 
in tu ver, for, forcing his way through all the fight- 
ed by crowd to Sitric, he ſingled him out, graſped 
d pr. m in his arms, and threw himſelf with him in- 


the ſea, where both were drowned together. 
wo other of the Iriſh chiefs following the exam- 
e, ſeized on Sitric's brothers in the like man- 
tr, and thus at once put an end to their ex- 
ence, while they periſhed with them. The 
anes were aſtoniſhed and confounded when they 


CIVIUS 


deſpe. 


perior 

po the Iriſh thus at the expence of their own 
wer es making ſure of the deſtruction of their ene- 
herex Nes, bold as they were, and accuſtomed to ſcenes 
ed na blood and flaughter, yet they were ſtruck with 
ted in Mead and horror at this new method of fight- 
valour WE: Belides, as they now ſaw their general and his 
ſh ad. others deſtroyed, the royal priſoners . 
neral, d almoſt every thing they contended for entirely 
there e they began to ſlacken their oppoſition, while 
tening MF fury of the Iriſh ſtill continued; and after 


e vain attempts to turn the fortunes of the 
, fell into diſorder, whilſt the Iriſh improving 
| | their 


which 
on 28 
e Da- 


h 7 
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Ceallachan being thus delivered from the hands 


Nh 
th fre 
Put 1 
toll 
Onfull 


-prefſing his gratitude to thoſe who ſurvived the 
readful day, and who had any ſhare in his de- 


onteſt, e given to thoſe brave men, whoſe courage had 


el la Hen the means of reſcuing him from ſlavery, or 
d of Mon death; and having gathered his forces to- 
hea Mther, marched back with them in a kind of tri- 
all Mnph, to Munſter “. After this he fell upon 
s, wid Danes inhabiting in and about Limerick, and 
en ee county of Caſhell ; Fortune favoured his arms, 
iſtitutu d he proved every where victorious. He then 


t of (fharched at the head of his forces to pay a viſit 


ft a the king of the Deiſies, with whom he entered 
done to an alliance, giving him his ſiſter in marriage 

urageiJio was a lady of 2 beauty and virtue; ſoon 

poſal t after 

s yielde 

, Tootn | „„ | | 

A = * © Martough Mac Flann, the to give no quarter, but to make ex- 

en p ing of Leinſter, (ſays Keating, ) at- amples of thoſe perfidious Iriſh men, 

ves, apted to obſtruct his paſſage, and who had no title to mercy, and 


inder him from conducting his were not to be treated as open 


We fou dops through that province. This and honourable enemies; and to 
de on ee vas of a mean ſervile diſpo- raiſe their indignation the more, 
ion, and conſulted more the in- he declared that the Danes being 
cen 1 ret of the Danes, than the pro- of another country, were to be 


rity of his native country; upon uſed as the laws of nations direct, 
hich account he determined to but the enemies they were to en- 
e revenge upon the army of counter had forfeited the common 
uaſter, and vindicate the cauſe of and eftabliſhed rights of mankind, 


1ave bi 
OUS all 


ae 3 foreigners upon the brave and theretore they were to be hunt- 
with ih, by cutting off their retreat, ed down as robbers or beaſts of 
| d harraffing themintheir marches, prey, and not a man of them was 
y UNal r this purpoſe he ſummoned all to be ſpared, Theſe ſevere in- 
> 1c: forces under his command, and junctions and reſolutions of Ceal- 


olyed to lay ambuſhes in their way, lachan, were carried by deſerters 
dd fall upon them unprovided for to the king of Leinſter, who 
fence. But Ceallachan, the king dreading the reſentment of the 
Munſter, having timely intelli- Momonians fluſhed with victory, de- 
nce of the treachery of this apoſ= ſiſted from his enterprize, and, with- 


from h 
ucceedi 
attend 
1sfortult 
the cl 


Zeallacii 


e of his conntty, and wanted to retired to a conſiderable diſtance, 
y it under a foreign yoke, pre- and left the army of Munſter to 
red to receive him, and was ſo in- proſecute their journey without hin- 
nſed at the baſeneſs of the at- drance or moleſtation. 

mpt, that he commanded his men + 


his inveterate enemies, was not backward in 


yerance. He ordered thanks and largeſſes to 


te prince, who had renounced the drawing the forces of his province, 
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. to his grave, full of glory and honour.— 


nedy who had behaved ſo worthily to Ceallachy 
was made king of that province: that pring 


in the ſequel.— ET 
In the mean time, if the hiſtory has dwelt lay 
on the affairs of a provincial king, many juſt n 


his nation, —in the ſecond place, the great by 


renneſs of other authenticated facts, during the p 


Mahon to the government of Munſter. —The ls 


in the field, and to repreſs that ſpirit of * 


after which event, though he had lived and te ; f 
in trouble, he died peaceably, deſcending qua 


Feargna ſuccedeed to the crown of Munſter, 
the death of this prince; but when he was ta 
off by a conſpiracy, Mahon the fon of that Kg 


had two brothers, one of whom was called Bry 
Bioroimhe or Borome, who was afterwards n 
narch of Ireland, and was one of the great 
heroes that country ever produced, as will de 1 


lf 


ſons may be aſſigned for it.—In the firſt pl, 
the great figure that prince makes in the annals 


riods of his reign ;—and laſtly the inſignificancy, 
fay no worſe of the Damifh monarch of Trelailf 
who ſtill ſat upon the. throne, at the acceſſion noi 


er though a prince of great virtue and valou 
ended his reign and life by a conſpiracy of hy 


cov ſubjects, who cauſed him to be put to deu fertile 
in the diſtrict known by the name of Oeneachad on thr 
About this time the northern provinces reſolver th 

to imitate the example ſet. them by the Mom lood, t 
nians, and to extirpate the Danes from the Emely 


vince of Ulſter. To this purpoſe the provincuWpoilers, 


troops were collected together, whom Mortougnlneir po 
the {on of Neil commanded.—Theſe attacked berties 
enemy and routed them with great ſlaughter {name | 
Thele events ſo intimidated the Danes, who yalſWreale tt 
remained in the iſland, that they were glad to er of « 
linquiſh all thoughts of meeting their conquers — ſe 

eſſity « 
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ind injuſtice, for which when crowned with ſuc- 
ef they had been always ſo remarkable.—In 
hort, they were content to live in peace and quiet» 
eſs, when nothing could be gotten by war and op- 
reflion ; and though the Iriſh did not avail them- 


Elves of this per to exterminate or ef - 


octually reduce them to ſubjection, yet they could 
dot but reap the fruits of this ſeeming alteration 
1 the diſpoſition of their enemies, while they did 
jot ſufficiently conſider that it was ſuch only as 
he {word had made. 


Bloodſhed, and famine, and wide waſting war, 


re doubtleſs the greateſt evils that the human 
ce. can experience, and thoſe who would wiſh 


& prince or his people to take up arms where 


jeace can be preſerved with ſafety and with ho- 
our, whatever may be their - {eIfiſh ends, what- 
er may be their ſpecious pretences, are ene- 
ies to both the prince and people, nay more, 


ey are enemies to mankind, and unworthy of 


joying the benefits of living in a civil commu- 
ty ; but where a-.crue} and oppreſſive enemy 


tempt a ſettlement in a kingdom not their own ; 


here not contented with a peaceable ſettlement in 
fertile country, they repeatedly - ſpread devaſta- 
ion through the regions they poſſeſſed, tyranized 


ver the natives, and deluged the land: with 


dlood, that prince or people that could fit down 


amely under ſuch abuſes, and not chace forth the 
poilers, when Heaven had put the means into 


heir power, could ſcarcely be ſaid to deſerve the 
Iderties they were ' ſo backward to defend. 
name on that policy which teaches princes to in- 


reale the bulk of their ſubjects, either by a num- 
Per of enemies or of ſlaves !—Shame on thoſe 
nean, ſelfiſh maxims which would inculcate the ne- 
Feſlity of receiving a ſet of wandering miſcreants 
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into the boſom of a community merely on accoun 
of riches gained by plunder, or an eſtabliſhmen 


obtained through force or fraud by their rapacion 


ers . | 

Had not the Iriſh, as a modern writer juſth 
obſerves, been abandoned by the ſpirit of wi. 
dom, and facrificed every advantage to the con, 
tinuance of their private animoſities; indeed, hai 
they not entirely loſt ſight of their own intereſt, 


this was one of thoſe opportunities which offere 


to extirpate thoſe deſtroyers root and branch fron 
the kingdom;—But perhaps there were ſome then 
among that warlike people, who conceived a 10 


tion that this might not be a politic ſtep, becauk 


the Danes underſtood ſomething of commerce, 


and had brought with them ſome arts which the 


native Iriſh did not know, or did not practiſe— 
It was fuch a conſideration which influenced the 
Britons (but with more ſeeming reaſon) after many 
brave ſtruggles for. their liberty, at length to a. 
quieſce in a ſubmiſſion to the Roman dominion. 
And that polite people were kind enough to make 
abode in their country as long as it ſuited them; 
to draw what ſupplies they could from thence; 
to take away the flower of their youth to ſerve i 
foreign wars, and to leave the country defenceleſ, 
prey tothe next invader. Such were the fruits, fuci 
ever will they be, of this deteſted policy. 


for the Danes, they had not even patience enougl 


to wait for ſuch opportunities of bringing the nt 
tives of Ireland under their yoke; far no ſoon! 
did they receive intelligence of any fleet of their 


being deſtined for the iſland, than they were u 


in arms in all quarters, and ready to give tit 
word for violence and rapine; whilit their lot 


for plunder, which was the general motive to 


their actions, was ſo great that no law us f 


ſtrict, no obligation ſo ſacred, as to be of fore 


ſufficlelt 
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ſufficient to reſtrain them from it. Lenity in any 
ple towards ſuch a ſet of ſavages muſt be 
cruelty to themſelves; and this indeed experience 
had more than once evinced with regard to the 
Danes and Eaſterlings, the remains of whom 
were {till ſuffered to inhabit Ireland. Mi 


But they were not long ſatisfied with barely 


inhabiting the RE for no ſooner did a freſh 
reinforcement arrive 


they {warmed thither immediately.—A. fair being 


held at Tailtean, when the merchants came there 


to diſpoſe of their goods, a party of theſe. rob- 
bers having intelligence of it, immediately marched 


to ſurpriſe them, and carry off their effects. 
| but when the tradeſmen were apprized of this 


treacherous deſign, they formed the noble reſolu- 


tion of uniting all in one body to defend their 
| property ;-—For, this purpoſe, they quitted the fair, 


and marched in queſt of the enemy, who little 
expecting ſuch an attack, were put into confuſion 


at the firſt charge, and finally defeated with the 
loſs of four thouſand men, which was a terrible 
| check and diſappointment to theſe ravagers, who 
little expected ſo gallant an oppoſition from that 
„ 44h II 5 . 
Nor was that all :—a piece of treachery like this 


was ſufficient to rouſe the Iriſh from their dream 
of peace and tranquility, and to put them upon 
their guard againſt their inſidious gueſts, The 


people of Connaught at this time were the firſt 
| that roſe to vengeance upon the occaſion, and 
| theſe twice defeated the enemy; but their ill ſuc- 
| cels only inflamed them the more; not being able 
[at that time to face the Iriſh in the field, they 


ſpread themſelves in pillaging parties over the 


country, burned, plundered and deſtroyed, car- 


L 2 rying 


rom their own country, than 
theſe wretches began to diſturb the public peace 
again. Wherever there was plunder to be gotten, 
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rying on their old piratical war, which they kung 
was always terrible to the natives. However, 3 


made a great ſlaughter, and entirely drove they 
zout of the province. —All this time, Donogh {@ 


Boiromhe, mentioned above, on the death of hi 


Munſter, He reſolved to revenge the death d 


totally routed his forces, though he likewiſe hal 
IP . _ auxiliay 


—— 
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auxiliary 
were Pu 
terford, 


enge f. 


enemy. 


laſt the men of : Connaught. fell upon then, 


ſtill and beheld unmoved the miſeries of hh 


country, —nor do we find that he . fought oF The | 
battle in favour of his ſubjects, though there xederate: 
an account of ſome he fought againſt them. a; {WMomon 
ter a reign of twenty-five years, he expired in. ſed five 
glorious, leaving his people no cauſe: to regte and for 
P 1 
HNHarraſſed as the Iriſh were by the Eaſterling, ſh After 
yet thoſe were not the only foes they had to dey farms ir 
with, The Welch, under the conduct of ther hoſe v 
prince Roderic, landed in their country, but wen HDanes, 
repulſed by the iſlanders, in a bloody engagement Let th 
in which Roderic himſelf was flain, and moſt q {always 
his troops cut to pieces.  - ſto diſt 
Congall, the ſon of Melmith, of the race of general 


_ 944 Heremon, next aſſumed the monarchy, who ade private 
Congall II. with ſpirit _ againſt the Danes, and defeatel 


aſſiſt th 
are toll 
their o 
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thave g 
mean 
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Was ev 


them in a great battle, wherein they loſt no leh 
than ſeven thouſand men.— Before this time, Bria 


brother Mahon, took poſſeſſion of the crown of 
the former prince, and accordingly made war upon 


the king of Oeneachach, whom he defeated not 
withſtanding the Jatter was ſupported by a great 


body of Danes,. that he had hired for the pur- Mal 
| poſe. The king of the Deiſies being much di- pf the 
pleaſed with this ſtep of Brian's, was the next onar 
whom he was obliged to engage. That prince er dif 
entered Munſter and began to lay waſte the pro. ceaſed 
vince, but his progreſs was quickly checked by Fan he 
the Momonians, at whoſe head Brian attacked and and © 


me 
oinins 
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ver, off®lauxiliary Danes in his army. The flying ſoldiers 
then were purſued by the victors into the town of Wa- 
e then ierford, which they plundered and burned in re- 
gh (@ Mvenge for the inſults they had received from the 
of "enemy. 

ht on The people of Leinſter, who were ſtrongly con- 
here z ederated with the Danes, were the next whom the 
\ AcMMomonian king routed in a pitched battle, kill- 


d five thouſand of their allied army on the ſpor, 
nd forced the reſt to ſave themſelves by a pre- 
cipitate and inglorious flight. 
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erlingy After this he burned Limerick, and carried his 

to dei arms into the heart of the province of Leinſter, 

F ther whoſe whole force, though united with that of the 

ut wen Danes, was not able to withſtand his martial fury. 
Yement ret theſe foreigners though frequently defeated, 
noſt of {MWalways had means to recruit their forces ſufficiently 
s diſtreſs the natives. The truth is, that they 
race of generally found ſome of the Iriſh, either from 
0 ated private intereſts or perſonal reſentments, ready to 


lefeatel NMaſſiſt them in their undertakings. Nevertheleſs we 


no leb Hare told, that they quarrelled about this time with 
- Brian heir old allies of Leinſter, and engaging them in 


of his wo great battles, ſlew the provincial king. In one 
own of of theſe actions, the primate of Ardmagh i is ſaid to 
eath of Cave given his aſſiſtance to the invaders. In the 
ar upon mean time, Brian proceeded with his victorious 


ed not: arms every where to attack them, and happily he 


a great vas every where victorious. 

he pur. Malachy, who was deſcended from Flan Sionn, Malachy II, 
ch dif. Nef the royal race of Heremon, ſucceeding to the 
ze next monarchy, gave tokens early in his reign of a bet- 


prince 
he pro- 
ked by 
ked and 
iſe. had 
uxiliary 


ceaſed Donogh had done. In the battle of Ta- 


land of their ſoldiers dead upon the field of bat- 
fle. In conſequence of this victory, the monarch 


L 3 ___ Ardeall, 


ker diſpoſition to relieve his country, than the de- 


ra he defeated the foreigners, who left five thou- 


ſoining his forces with thoſe of Achy, the ſon of 
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Ardgail, who for thirty-five years had ruled U. 
ſter, they attacked Dublin, which they took hy 
ſtorm, but nevertheleſs uſcd their victory with 
moderation, and did not give up the town to be 
ſacked and plundered ; but propoſed certain term 


to the Danes, which the latter were by no means 


in a condition to refuſe. The principal articles in 


ſiſted upon in this treaty were theſe, That the yan. 


quiſhed ſhould quit all their conqueſts from th, 
river Shannon to the ſea eaſtward ; and that they 
ſhould forbear all hoſtilities and incurſions into the 


Iriſh territories, | 


But certainly all the Danes were not bound by 


this treaty, —And indeed it ſhould ſeem in thi 


place, (as there is reaſon to ſuſpe& in many 
others) that the advantages the Iriſh gained are r. 
ther exaggerated by their own hiſtorians ; elſe ue 
ſhould not hear of theſe foreigners ſo ſoon r. 
covering from- their loſſes, even where they had 


not the means of recruiting themſelves from their 
native country. 1 | 


What gives a particular ſtrength to this con- 
jecture in the preſent inſtance, is the contradictory 
account, which ſome of the Iriſh writers them. 
ſelves have handed down to us, concerning this 
Malachy, monarch of Ireland. Keating, in par. 


_ ticular, after having given a circumſtantial ac: 


of this very monarch, His words are thee 


count of the taking of Dublin, and the treaty 
above-mentioned, and moroyer told us two ſtories 
of Malachy's perſonal proweſs exhibited againſt 
the Danes in ſingle combat, immediately atter- 


wards, without letting us to know how the inye 


ders recoyered themſelves from the great check 
they had ſuffered, proceeds to give a terrible ac. 
count of the danger the Iriſh were in of being 
totally ſubdued by them, owing to the remiſſnels 
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tar. 


Y. . Nor was there any prince in the iſland who Kein. 
d Ul, oppoſed theſe inſults of the Danes, but the brave 
ok by Brian Boiroimhe, king of Munſter. This re- 

* with N nowned hero, with his ſtout Momonians, was al- 
to be ways in arms, and harraſſing the foreigners; which 
term by degrees humbled their inſolence, and made 
means them leſs frequent in their incurſions, And this 
les in WM jucceſs and induſtry of the king of Munſter: had 
e van. Wo fixed him in the eſteem of the natives, who 
m the MW owed their lives and liberties © to his protection, 
at they I that they made an attempt to dethrone the king 


of Ireland, and give him poſſeſſion of the go- 
vernment in his room; and they were the more 
encouraged in this deſign, becauſe Malachy 


to the 


ind by 
in this 


ſure and a love of eaſe, and ſacrificed the happi- 


man 

are g neſs of his country to his own private diverſions , 
elſe we and the people who were immediately under his 
on re. authority, had contracted a ſervile habit of idle- 
ey had I neſs, from the example of the court, and never 
n their MI diſturbed themſelves with oppoſing the inroads of 
£4. the Danes, or calling them to an account for their 
s con. cruelties and oppreſſions. „ 
dicton The nobility of Munſter, and the principal in- 
them. habitants of the province of Connaught, refle&- 
g this ing upon the diſtreſſed and melancholy ſtate of 
n par. their country, applied themſelves to Brian Boi- 
al ac. roimhe as a deliverer, and it was unanimouſly 
treaty I agreed in council that ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent 
ſtories I to Malachy, the king of Ireland, to ſignify to 
againſt him in expreſs terms, that he was unworthy of 
after. the government, and unfit for the public manage- 

> inya ment of affairs, ſince he neglected the protection 
check of his ſubjects, and permitted them, as an uncon- 
le ac- WF cerned ſpectator, to be oppreſſed by the merci- 
being leſs Danes, who took advantage of his indolent in- 
nülſnes active diſpoſition, to deſtroy the country and bring 
theſe: it into flayery, They expoſtulated farther with 
Ne „ him, 


was an indolent inactive prince, addicted to plea- 
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that the brave Brian Boiroimhe had undertaken th 
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and uſed the freedom to inform him, that a king 
of Ireland who had at heart the happineſs of hy 


people, would never ſuſſer the inſolent attacks d 
thele foreigners to paſs unrevenged as he did: 


000 
rould ne 
wered 


e Mon 
&5 ; by 


cauſe of public liberty, and to repel the incu. 1 

ſions of the haugnty Danes, and therefore he dt. colleẽ 

ferved to wear the crown of Ireland, who kney auld fe 

how to defend it with honour to himſelf, and omage a 

happineſs to his ſubjects. In the end theſe am. t if t 

baſſadors declared they had commiſſion to ac. great 

quaint him, that the nobility and gentry of Mun. Wk 4 the 

ſter deſigned to dethrone him, and therefore, to be 1 

prevent bloodſhed and diſturbance they adviſed hin ically ( 

to reſign of his own accord, and to retire to : iſh pro 

private life. This repreſentation was received with to la 

the- utmoſt ſcorn and indignation. by the king, WM:rch's f 

who abſolutely refuſed to comply, and knew the Ne mean 

value of a crown too well to deliver it up only e provi 

for aſking. He likewiſe reſolved to enter into r the g 
treaty with the nobility of Munſter, who defired Wl their | 

to meet him, but inſiſted upon his right of poſſeſ. Mich w 

ſion, which he determined to maintain to the lat Nan tha 

_ extremity,— _ ge Dane 
The whole of this account ſeems indeed a lit i 


tle extraordinary; — perhaps what followed upon thi 
may appear no leſs ſo to the reader; when (not to 
dwell on the ſtory with ſo much prolixity as 
Keating has done) he is informed that immediately 
receiving the anſwer above recited, Brian, collecting 
together all his forces marched towards Tarah, 
where he ſent a herald. to offer the monarch his 
choice of three. things :—Either to reſign his 
crown, as had been before demanded, or elſe w 
meet the king of Munſter, in ſingle combat, 
or at the head of his forces; if he refuſed to 
do one of theſe, Brian gave him to underſtand, 
that he would take by force, what the other 


would 
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ould not reſign by treaty, Malachy, it ſeems, 
"(wered the herald, That he feared not to meet 


e Momonians in the field with his faithful ſub- 
;; but that as he had no force at preſent af- - 


1 the Nabled, he could not poſſibly do fo, unleſs the 
cur. Ning of Munſter would give him a certain time 
de. collect his powers, during which interval he 
knew Nould ſend meſſengers to the chiefs that owed him 


omage and obedience, declaring, at the ſame time, 

x if they refuſed him, he ſhould not deem it 
great a diigrace for him to reſign his crown, 

; for them to forget their fealty. _ 

The Iriſh writers tell us, that Brian very he- 
ically (certainly very imprudently) accorded to 
eſe propoſals, and agreed not to to ſuffer his ar- 
y to 15 Meath under contribution till the mo- 


king, arch's fate was by this method determined.—In 

w the e mean time Malachy diſpatched meſſengers to 

> only iſe provincial princes and all his dependants; but 
r into r the greater part refuſed to aſſiſt him, and ſome 
Jefired Wiſh their refuſal added reproaches and upbraidings, 
poſſel. Mich we are not particularly informed how the 

he lat han that had once conquered Dublin, and laid 

e Danes under a tribute could deſerve. Be that 

1 a lit it may, after much conſultation with his 

on this Whiefs, who had each a ſeparate intereſt of his 
(not to rn to attend to, and none of whom had any in- 
city 43 tion to ſupport a declining monarch, the beſt 
lately {Wopoſal that was made to him being, at the ex- 
lecting ence of one half his territories, to be defended 
Tarab, Wi the poſſeſſion of the reſt, baffled, diſappointed, 

rch his d irreſolute, he was at laſt obliged to own his 
ign his Huston to the king of Munſter, and to deliver 
elle to WW a ſovereignity, in which, for ſome cauſe or — 
-ombat, er, his ſubjects did not chuſe to ſupport him. mbnarchy. 
Fuſed u lf the monarchs of Ireland deſerved to be de- 
ay ed for not being able to deliver their peo- 
e other 5 


le 
would P 
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Brian Boi- 
romhe, 


at Tarah, amidſt the acclamations of his peopk 


continuing to carry on the war with as ol 
ſucceſs as he had begun it ;—for though the lf 


him of indolence and inactivity, yet do we jg 


Brian was the greater hero, and therefore in 
time of war and public calamitity the Iriſk on 
ferred him for his ſpirit, and on account of H 
ſucceſs which they oblerved conftantly to attendd 
all his uncertakings. 


much leſs excuſe, this ſtep taken by the peopl 
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le from the attacks of foreigners, how may 
beſides Malachy merited that fate !—Nay, hy 
many merited a worſe, for aſſiſting thoſe invady 
in the miſchiefs they brought upon their unhay 
country! Let theſe reigned for a ſeries of yay 
without any ſuch demand having been made 
even- ſuggeſted to them, while Malachy, for aug 
we find to the contrary, was depoſed for 


2 „ 2227 
23222 


n 
1 
— 222 


writers are pleaſed to give a bad Character; 1 
him about the time of his being depoſed, accuſing 


find from any authentic accounts that this pring 
was juſtly cenſured; all we can gather is 


It is no new thing to find a multitude fich 
and wavering; but nothing could even palla 


21 
79 5 6 
„„ 


4554 
10> ** Wands 
94 


of Ireland, except the conſideration laſt mi 
tioned, which being an argument ariſing fra 
the neceſſity of their affairs bad doubtleſs a ore 
weight with them; yet though Malachy quedl 
acquieſced in the reſignation of the monarch 
when he ſaw himſelf deſerted by thoſe fra 
whom he expected ſupport, he bore in mil 
the inſult then offered to his regal character, a 
ſhewed his reſentment afterwards at a time wi 
their all was at ſtake. _ 

On the reſignation of Malachy, Brian Boiro 
was proclaimed monarch of Ireland, and crown 


This was the ſecond conteſt he had had where 


kingdom was in | pure, He had formerly hi 
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"reſt for the crown of Munſter; he had now had 
uch ſtronger one for the dominion of Ire- 
d. Being ſucceſsful in both theſe, he was re- 
ved to ſhew his gratitude to the people, and to 
ove that he was not unworthy of the favour 
y had ſhewn him.—-It is ſeldom that uſurpers 
ſo well ; but the Iriſh writers have not choſen 
coafjder Brian as ſuch, Let him be what he 
ght in that reſpect, it is certain he was a great 
ro, and at ſuch a period as that when he aſcended 
> throne, he muſt conſequently be reckoned a 
eat prince. 


al preſents on Malachy, confirming him in his 
| inheritance of Meath, and the next year 
eived the ſubmiſſion of the kings of Ulſter and 
naught, in order to ſtrengthen himſelf in his 
ly acquired fovereignty, from which his peo- 
expected to date the era of their happineſs. — 
lachy had reigned for twenty-three years, and 
d nat at laſt been able to repreſs the incurſions 
the Danes, but Brian, who had hitherto been 
 oreateſt oppoſer of their depredations, now he 
attained to the higheſt pitch of honour, ſeem- 
reſolved to complete the reduction of them.— 
It before I proceed to relate his military at- 
levements, it may not be amiſs to take notice 
lome of the remarkable, great and learned men 
0 flouriſhed in Ireland after Chriſtianity was 


check to religion and learning, and forced many 
the profeſſors of it to ſeek their ſafety in fo- 
OOO c 
Paſſing over Palladius and the great St. Patrick, 
| whom I have already given an account, 1 
l here go on to mention a few of the moſt 
ed perſons that flouriſhed in the church (which 
thoſe days was the great repoſitory of the 
- Rs learning 


The new monarch on his acceſſion beſtowed li- 


anted there, before the arrival of the Danes put 


by 
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learning of the times) extracting my acc 
from the briefeſt and moſt unprejudiced wii 

Colum Cill, or Columb-Kill was born of a 8 
family, and was the founder of a monaſtery y 
foreſt called the Field of Oaks. By his Yogy 


and good example he converted the Pictiſn na 
to the chriſtian faith, and while he continue] 


firſt abbot, and which was the burial: place of 
Scottiſh kings and many ſaints. He wrote 2 
for the Monks which is called after his name, | 
Life of St. Patrick, and four hymns. 

Bridget was born in the county of Louth: 
lived for the moſt part at Kildare in a nunner} 


her own erection, of which ſhe was the abbeſz, f bug I 
wrote a Rule for the nuns of her order, and a Pull he 
on the virtue of St. Patrick, and ſeveral , ley 
Pieces. A perpetual fire that was called St. bil cpilt 
per s was conſecrated to her memory, which Miet / 

kept burning till the thirteenth century, wha ſhop 
was extinguiſhed by order of an archbiſhop. "i 
Congall founded the monaſtery of Bangor n ot th 
the Eaſtern ſea, to which ſuch numbers of religa ch for 
perſons reſorted that he was obliged to ered oth the i 
for their reception—He wrote Inſtitutes for | fred fr 
monks, the Acts of St. Columbe and ſome epi * 
This Congall is ſaid to have had three thoul ter N 
monks under his direction at one time. e 
Columba was born at Leinſter about the ſev" * 
century. His ſchool education being complete het 4 F of 
moved into another province and put himſelf un 8 ſe 
Silenus, with whom he made great im proven £24 
He then forſook the world and became a mai” 2 
under Congall in the abby of Bangor. But, at! — 
tired with this inactive life, he ſet out with tue ef 


companions on his travels, with a deſign to pr 
gate the goſpel | in foreign countries. With thelt 


pal 
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ed over firſt into England where he ſtayed ſome 
e with great reputation. Being however diſ- 


z el wich the conteſts about the celebration of 
ey ſter, and the eccleſiaſtical tonſure, which employ- 
do dhe religious of thoſe days, he went with his 
* panions into Burgundy, and, fixing on an old 
tinned nous caſtle for their reſidence, they fitted it up 


| there practiſed the exerciſes of their profeſſion. 
the ſame deſert he found another old caſtle 
kd Luxeuil and his diſciples encreaſing faſt 
n him he converted it into a monaſtery, He 
lt another at Fontaine and ſubjected this and 


firſt to that of Luxeuil. Hence aroſe the 
th: of priories, which being founded by ab- 
unnen became ſubject to them After travelling 
bel. oogh France he at laſt ſettled near Naples 
dar be died—He wrote a book againſt the 
ral dns, ſeveral treatiſes on the Paſchal Controverſy, 
St. Fe epiſtles, letters, &c. and was a perſon of 
hich it piety and learning. BHS . | 57 Þ "IE 
„ wal biſhop Aidan came from the monaſtery at 
op. a. To this pious prelate is owing the conver- 
ingor ot the Northumbrians. He governed that 
© relen ch for near ſeventeen years, and founded ſchools 
rec dhe inſtruction of men and children He 
« for red from the church of Rome in keeping 
ne epl er, which occaſioned Bede to obſerve in his 
a e; yet he led a moſt holy life, as the ſame 
he ſerie acknowledges — This biſhop governed the 
plete k cc of Northumberland above ſixteen years, 


nſelf und 


proven | and 
ne a na and was a great ornament to his church 
But, zt on. „„ Ys 

wich tue nan, a native of Ireland came from the mo- 


n to pfog 
Vith thelt 


man 
pd 


acter of him, That he had zeal without know- 


fied ſeveral ſchools, wrote Commentaries on 
Scriptures, _ beſides ſeveral ſermons and ho- 


fry of Iona :—he ſucceeded Aidan, his country- 


15] 
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man, in the ſee of Holy Iſland, near the x 5 
Lindis in the kingdom of Northumberland Hough 
converted Sigibert, the third king of the Eat % uf 
ons, and many of the. court of Oſwy, he had "ings 
ſame ſucceſs with a prince of Mercia and his, 5 
tendants. The old controverſy about Eaſter be F908 
ſtill on foot, this biſhop could not be brought Fun 

conform to the Roman cuſtom ;—but he wr 1 
book on the ancient uſage of the paſſover. * 
Furſeus, a monk, founded three monaſterig ed h. 
his native country of Ireland and he met with op Fs 
ſucceſs among the inhabitants of Eaſt Anglia . n 1 
built a monaſtery in Suffolk, now called Buy Fw 
caſtle, which was largely endowed by the king Gran, 
the Eaſt Angles: But forme commotions ariſing fo of 
this country, he went to France and eretted | "HR 
monaſtery of Lagny near the Seine, and abbey ts 
Iona. Adamnan, was an Iriſhman, ſent by theN a e 
Britons upon ſome buſineſs to the court of A. fide 
king of Northumberland, he was made a conver 3 
the catholic Eaſter; and on his return home end eh 
voured to convince his monks of their error, | > Ofiw 
Failed in the attempt. After this, he returned which 
Ireland, where, in a little time, he brought 
molt. of them who were not in ſubjection to 

monaſtery of Iona, to the Roman cuſtom of kt 
ing Eaſter. —Fluſhed with this ſucceſs he 
again to his abbey in North- Britain, but could 
contrive as long as he lived to introduce thel 
man cuſtom into the houſe. He wrote the 
of Columb-Kill and that of the Queen of | 
Franks, ſeveral Poems, a deſcription of the 

and, &c. 

"I was the ſon of an Iriſh hi oft all 
was left by his mother in the abbey of M * 
roſs, while ſhe went on a pilgrimage to Rd uld do n 
Ile made great progreſs in his ſtudies, and, Mon o 
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> a taſte for that ſort of life, he paſſed 
rough the offices of monk and prior of his 
ment, with great honour.— After this he went 


live a ſolitary life, from which he was drag- 


to the biſhopric of Holy Iſland, which 
friend Eatta quitted for him, and was him- 
{ tranſlated to Hexham. But in two years 


fer, he quitted the mitre and returned to his 


mer ſolitude in the iſle of Farn where he 
Jed his days. He wrote a book of the Or- 


of the church, the Precepts of a regular 


and Monaſtic Inſtitutes. 


Igeſides theſe, in the ſeventh century flouriſhed 
Iman, a monk of Iona : he ſucceeded Finan in 
ſee of holy iſland, and was famous for his con- 


5 concerning the time of obſerving Eaſter; in 
ich thoſe on one fide of the diſpute pretended to 
low the uſage of St. Peter, and thoſe of the 
er ſide, that of St. John.—— The eccleſiaſtical 
ſure was another controverted point in thoſe days, 
which Colman was likewiſe concerned ;—and 
g Oſwy by whoſe command the ſynod was held 
which theſe particular matters were. debated, 
laring himſelf in favour of the Roman cuſtom, 
man threw up his biſhopric and returned to 
land where he built two monaſtries. He wrote 


ook in defence of his own opinion relative to the 
ping Eaſter, another regarding the Eccleſiaſtical 


mlure, and an exhortation to the inhabitants of 
nes. 52 
heſe were ſome of the famous men who flou- 
ed in the earlier perids of chriſtianity in Ireland; 

but the reader muſt not be ſurpriſed to find 
oſt all theſe concerned in conteſts about trifles 
| controverſial writings, the ſubjects of which, 
ald do no honour to the meaneſt pen. It was the 


lon of the times; ſo both the hiſtorian and his 


readers 
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160 


readers muſt take them as they find them; ney | 


ledge of letters, that png moſt certainly waz 
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is befides to be obſerved, that it was from {x 
ſources as theſe, though far from being clear a 


refined ones, that many great nations drew fir, WF ginnIr 
from a fountain-head thoſe ſtreams of kemi blged 
which afterwards-fo copiouſſy overſpread the we k | car 7 
world. If we credit authentic hiſtorians, Ire a udees, 

had a great portion to herſelf in the empire | Wt S.! 

letters.----It was thence that many foreign chuck John 
received their greateſt ornaments. © It was tl wen 
too that our own Alfred received his educati err to 
and at what time ſoever the Iriſh gained the kn Ing in 


E wre 


early one, and is juſtly ſet down as ſuch by t [agua 
writers of that country. 8 
But the Danes, as has been obſerved befor Nor 1 
uſed all their endeavours to deftroy this eam irchbil 
and root out ſcience from among them; nor didt mitted, 
Engliſh who ſucceeded them ſeem to favour t Fhom! { 
growth of it there in any but their own-countryme ory. | 
All the records or remembrances of antiquity ar Aud 
the Iriſh, they were likewiſe certainly enemies 0 if the 
withing to make them as much as poſſible, forg a5 
their ancient laws, cuſtoms, and origin, in ordertk pure af 
they might the more readily be induced to ſubnili,” the 
to the ings of the new ſetttlers Ci ved 
ſtances that may in ſome meaſure account for t pred in 
ſcarcity of authentic relations in regard to aui fl 
affairs, in a nation that is ſaid to have taken | paring 
much pains to preſerve them. len mi 
The ninth and tenth centuries, as Warner d Playing 
ſerves, were leſs famous for men of learning 2 . IVE 
| eminence than the preceding ones, on account ine 
the Daniſh invaſion; the following names E +& of 5 
ever ſtand recorded, as making ſome figure in | w; his 
rebublic of letters, even in thoſe times of c to 
fion. | ML 
lection 
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Clement. and Albin, who wetit to F rance, and 
ere in high favour with Charles the Great. 

' Claude, a native of Ireland, who lived in the 
beginning of the ninth century, whom the wars 
zbliged to forſake his country. He wrote a Com- 
mentar ary on the Patriarchs, . the books of Joſhua, 
odges, and the Pſalms; as alſo on the Goſpel 


Wt St. Matthew, and St. Paul's Epiſtles. 


John Erigena was likewiſe 6960 in Ireland, and 
en about by the wars. 
yer to England, and aſſiſted in reſtoring learn- 
ung in Oxford, in the reign of king Alfred. 

Je Wrote and tranflated many books in divers 
fue and was much reſpected for his ex- 
tnlive knowledge and learning. 


mitted, who ſettled the pfalter of Caſhel}, and of 
* ſo much has beg ſaid already in this hif- 
He flouriſhed in the tenth century.— 

"nd here it is to be obſerved, that the princes 
bf the Niallian race generally gave as much en- 
ouragement to religion and learning, as the na- 
ture of the times would admit them to do; and 


In the courſe of the eccleſiaſtical controverſies : 


ehaved with wiſdom and moderation. Had they 
Iived in happier days, truth and ſcience might 
ave flouriſhed under their auſpices, . — — 
having leſs occaſion to act the part of heroes, 
they might have had more opportunity of dif- 
Playing the virtues of humanity, But peace was 


not given in their time, and it was to Brian Boi- 


roimhe that the glory of chacing forth the ſpoil- 


rs of liberty and learning, was reſerved, and 
With his blood purchaſing the bleſſings of free- 


om to his count 
Though the general voice had approred the 
ov of this prince, yet there were not wanting 


Vol. I, „CC among 


Some ſay he came 


Nor muſt Cormac Mac Cuillenan, the fatous 
rchbiſhop of Caſhell, and king of Mutiſter, be 
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among theſe petty princes - ſome maleconteny HI: 
who though they had not oppoſed him by open the ſam 
force, yet denied to acknowledge him as monat Wl trouble: 
Brian, who was brave, vigilant, and indefatigabl. Beſid 
ſent his ſon againſt ſome of theſe, who met vi Danes, 
ſucceſs in his expedition :—againſt others, he wen Mill to: be f 
in perſon; but whilſt he was thus buſied, a par erected 
of the Danes began to plunder the lands ꝙ {increaſe 
Ulſter, whilſt another party landing on the coat WM country 
of Munſter, burned Cork, and being joined He 
ſome of the people of Leinſter, entered Meath, he rece 
in which kingdom they made terrible havock the cor 
devaſtation, but Mortogh the fon of Bra, {cauſed - 
meeting theſe laſt, while they were thus employed, Norder to 
fell upon them with the troops under his con. dom; a 
mand, took the Daniſh king and his ſon by ſtr. {WM paſſable 
tagem, and cauſed them to be put to death; ha. conſequ 
raſſing and diſtreſſing the Danes and the men Danes, 
Leinſter, even to che very gates of Dublin. in whic 
When the monarch had chaſtiſed the Dane, Ncurity z 
and fixed himſelf in the poſſeſſion of his king aid by 
dom, he next began, as the Iriſh writers ſay, good or 
direct his attention towards the eſtabliſhment of might. 
religion, and the arts of peace amongſt his ſub Nattire, 
jects. He firſt confirmed his nobles and chief ma about 
in their rights, and beſtowed ſuch favours upu er her | 
them as he rightly judged would ſecure hn King 
their affections, and be the means of rendering tis Munſte! 
ſovereignty permament. He next rebuilt and live 
repaired thoſe churches and public edifices which {iſereat a 

the fury of the Danes had either ove 

thrown or disfigured and diſmantled, and, ſum 

moning all the clergy together, collected ever 
where thoſe revenues of the church which MW Ken. 
been facrilegiouſly ſeized, and delivered them i- sche 
to the hands of the miniſters, reſtoring. them v he fame 
their ſeyeral claims and offices, putting them vp . l 
_ | ' {a wand, at 


a valuable 


ef mel 
s upon 
re him 
ing hu 
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) which 
over: 
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| ever 
ch hat 
jem in- 
hem t0 
m upon 
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Whe ſouthern end of the kingdom; 


ja wand, at the end of which was 


HISTORY or IRELAND. 
the fame footing as they were before 'the domeſtic 
troubles had diſturbed and altered them. 
Beſides repairing the ſchools ruined” by the 
Danes, and every where giving orders for ſtudents 
to be ſought out to fill them with, he likewiſe 
erected many new ſeminaries of education for the 
increaſe of Foes and oral anden in his 
country. 

He beſtowed upon. the native 1 riſh whateves 
be recovered from the Danes, by which means 


the commons were enriched and obliged. He 
cauſed new roads and cauſeways to be made, in 
order to connect the different parts of the king- ” 


dom; and erected bridges over rivers, before only 
paſſable by fords; and what was {till of more 
conſequence, taking example by the policy of the 


Danes, he erected many caſtles and fortified places, 
in which he kept garriſons that might be a ſe. 
curity againſt a foreign enemy. This prince is 
ſaid by his laws and ordinances to have kept ſuch 


good order in his kingdom, that a beautiful lady 


might travel through the kingdom, in the richeſt 
attire, and with a quantity of gold and jewels 


about her, without damage Either: to her honour 
or her property *. 

King Brian kept his court at Carat Coradb, in 
Munſter, where he had thirteen fortified palaces, 


End lived in a dignity and ſplendour becoming ſo 
ereat a prince, whole revenues and tributes could 
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Keating fays, this experiment : 
But from the nature of 
the affair, this ſtory ſeems rather an. 
embelliſhment, intended to do ho- 
nour to the wiſdom and juſtice of 
Brian, than an hiſtorical account of 
any thing that actually happened in 
the reign of that prince, 


of a young lady, who travelled in 
is manner, from the northern to 


bring richly apparelled, and bearing 
þ valuable ring ; for which he 


qudtes the authority of an ancient 
W2s abſolutely tried in the perſon Iriſh poet. 
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Keating, 
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well ſupport his grandeur *, and whoſe noble ſpit 
loaded his faithful miniſters and officers with wealth 
and honour, though he ſeemed: r fond u 
diſtinguiſhing the brave tribe of the Dalgais, wh 
alone were permicred, to wear arms: in his pr; 
ſence. 

Having every wh ere eſtabliſhed. good order j n 
1 dominions, the Iriſh began to taſte the blef, 
ings of peace and plenty, when the tranquility. d 
the iſland was interrupted by a. breach as exty; 


ordinary as it was unexpected, if we may beliey 
the, writers of | Iriſh. hiſtory, who tell the ory. 1 


the following manner. 


Brian Boiromhe, ſay they, being eſtabliſhed i in 
ai bis IR _ rang, ſetclegl the affairs. of hy 


8 1 The 5 of his reſidence, ; 


fays Keating, was Ceinn Cofadh, 


dere his. tetinue was becomim che 


ajeſty of an Iriſh monarch, and 
n hither the three provinces' of the: 


_ Iſland brought theit ſubſidies | apd 


contributions, which were vet) la 
70 _ the expehces of his 7 ed 
bridge the R teyenue 
wh ey aroſe from. th e two provinces 


of Munſter, and was- paid yearly in- 


to his exchequer. An account of 
theſe particulars is tranſmitted to 
us: by à celebrated: poet and anti- 
quary in a poem, the Writer of 
Fhich expreſsſy relates the conſtant 
telbute böth of proviſion and other 
neceſſaries, that was paid not only 
by the two provinces of Muünſter, 
but by the other three provinces 
of the iſland. The particulars are 
ſpecified in the following order: 
Two thouſand, ſix hundred, and 


ſeventy beeves, one thouſand, three 


hundred and ſeventy hogs, 


one 
hundred and eighty loads or tons of 


iron, three hundred and, twenty - 


flye hogſheads or pipes of red wine, 


and one hundred and fifty pipes of 


other wines of various forts, and 
five hundred mantles. And theſe. 
annual tributes, appointed. for the. 
uſe and ſervice of the crown, were 


laid by public laws upon the ſeveral 


following proportion,---Fight bun 


ſpent. annually upon the the fi 


were fo be ſupplied from the n 
fixty loads or tons 


Tir Eugoa n; one hundred and fi 
cows, and one hundred, and fit 


hundred hogs, and three hundre 


loads or tons of iron, were pt 


manded from the Danes. of Line: 


have tl 
found 
in orde 
leſt and 
fit for 
ſend the 
ribes he 
G diſput 
Which, « 
The kin, 
his diſp 
ind dec 
getting 
ff the c 
aft tha 
| to ca 
ommon 
zut in 
ened his 
triflin 
ured by 
al conſe 
When 
ute, he 
enient ( 
ved at 
ſas recei 
terward 
Jas his 


ſubjech 


counties of. the :flan, and in th 


dred caws, and eight. hundred hq, 
were figed upon the province d 
Connaught, and appointed to be 


day of November; five hundred cloak 
or mantles, and five hundred com 


hogs, and 
iron was the 
yearly tribute of the inhabitants d 


of Tyrconnel ; any, 


hogs were to be paid by the cu 
Rughruidhe, in the province > 
Viſter ; one hundred and ſixty com 
was the contribution of the Oi. 
allachs; three hundred beeves, tlie 


loads or tons of iron, were to be 
paid by the province of Leinſter; 
ſixty beeves, ſixty hogs, and 15 


vided by the people of Offory j on 
hundred and fifty pipes or hogſheal 
of wine was the proportion of tht 
Danes, who inhabited the city d 
Dublin; and three hundred al 
ſirty· five pipes or hogſheads of m 
wine was the yearly tribute &- 


rick. 
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ſubjects, as well as his own revenues to his mind, 


ſolute ſpirit of prophecy, that any evil conſe- 


ler i | quences could poſſibly have..ariſen, But it. hap+ 
bleſs A pened that the monarch on this occaſion ſent to 
ity of the king of Leinſter, to deſire he would let him 
extry: have three of the largeſt maſts that could be 


in order to oblige him, ordered three of the tal - 
eſt and ftatelieſt trees in his foreſts, that were 


din at for the purpoſe, to be cut down, in order. to 
of end them to the court of Brian.— Three different 


z diſpute aroſe between them in a narrow way, 


n % ich of the three ſhould have precedency.— 
red hoy, he king, who was preſent, hearing the occaſion of 
c „lis diſpute, very unwiſely, ſuddenly diſmounted, 
the in nd declaring in favour of one of the tribes, for- 


dred cow | | 
he cou, pf the crowd, and by force laying hold of the 
SY aft that was borne by his favourite tribe, help- 
wor? | to carry it on his ſhoulders with them, like a 
and fly 0mmon labourer, in order to do them honour, 


the cl 
ovince. & 
ſixty eom 
the Oug- 
eves, thre 
e hundred 
vere to be 
Leinſter; 
and firt 
were pu- 
ſſory 3 ont 


ut in the ſtruggle, the ſilver button which faſ- 


trifling as it might ſeem in itſelf, we are af- 
ured by hiſtorians was attended with the moſt fa- 
ul conſequences to a whole people. 


1 


herben enten expedition on their journey. Being ar- 
on of be . | T* | . 7 

he city red at the court of the monarch, this prince 
1ndred and 


d of nl MM. received by Brian with great courteſy, and 


ribute & terwards was admitted to ſee the queen, wha 


ea rcfolved to build ſome ſtout veſſels, whereby he 
nd d might put the navy of Ireland upon a reſpecta - 
who BW bic footing, a reſolution from which none could 
have preſaged without being endued with the ab. - 


found in his territories. The provincial. prince 


ribes being choſen to take charge of theſe maſts, 


etting his Kingly dignity, ruſhed into the midſt 


ened his mantle flew. off, a circumſtance which, 


v 


When the king of Leinſter had ſettled this dif | 
ute, he and his retinue. proceeded with all con- 
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Fs his ſiſter. According to the ſimplicity of - 
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b. C 
her ao to the ſame advice that his friends the Danes 
e tins ot the battle of Glean Madhma. On this the 
ned i king of Leinſter, who only waited for ſome 
of the WM occaſion of offence, replied with as much acri- 
of Ire. WW mony as malice, That if by his advice the 
dieng Danes had ſuffered a defeat, he knew alſo how 
2 wo to put them in a way of fully repairing that loſs, 
is ſu, and taking vengeance on him and his father the 
famih, king of Ireland; to which the prince replied, Thoſe 
ſe by Invaders had been fo often chaſtiſed by his fa- 
ſhoun cher that there was little occaſion to fear any at- 
femak tempt they could make jn future, even though 
eint me king of Leinſter himſelf ſhould undertake 
a try co command them. This contemptuous anſwer, 
 20&in Wvhich Maolmorda had ſo raſhly drawn from the 
thing prince, fo much inflamed his anger, that he im- 
wars MW mediately quitted the apartment and ſhut himſelf 


up in his chamber, where he remained ſecluded 


a Ve | | | 

humid from the court, till the next morning, and then 
ore d baſtened away, without taking any leave, leſt, 
of te having laid his ſcheme of revenge, he ſhould 


off the 
on his 
welling 


eo4Üou:. 
In the mean time, Brian, who was entirely ig- 


lion d norant of what had paſſed, was not a little ſur- 
meim priſed at the abrupt departure of his gueſt; but 
his b vhen he received an intimation of the cauſe of 


rom. it, he reſolved to try if poſſible tO induce him 


the pro return, and make up the breach between 
d Du them before it grew any wider, For this pur- 
a gant poſe, therefore, he diſpatched a herald after him, 
1 moe requeſt his preſence at court, and to ſhew his 


Thy 
the k. 
his an 
ving 1 
ame 0 
5 OWN 
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rald he ſent a rich preſent which he had pro- 
vided on purpoſe for him, previouſly to his ar- 


this generoſity as the mean effe& of fear in the 


chance by any means to be prevented from put- 


villingneſs to renew their amity, by the ſame he- 


nval in Munſter, But Maolmorda, either from 
« ſuſpicion common to the guilty, or conſtruing 


4 monarch, 
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monarch, returned this civility by cruelly ſtrikin 


body of troops in purſuit of the provincial. king 


him in perſon anſwer for this his ſcandalous be 


wards bropght upon the country; and all thi 


tremities, ſince the king of Leinſter being one 


officers, and told them with an air of ſuperiority, 


morda eſcaped ſafe to Leinſter, where he imme. 


which he already ee in idea. 
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over the head with a ſtick the innocent perſy 
who delivered the meſſage and prefent in ſuch. 
manner that he made a fracture on his ſkull.— 
This unhappy man was conveyed back to cou 
on a litter, where the treatment he had g. 
ceived being made public, the monarch vn 
on all ſides ſolicited to reſent it, and to ſend: 


who might bring him back by force, and make 


haviour. =P LE. 7 
If Brian had taken their advice he would ng 
only thereby have ſupported his own regal dg 
nity properly, but he would alſo have preventel 
thoſe evils which the wicked Maolmorda after. 


might have been done without proceeding to ex. 


in his power, and his paſſion having time to cool 
might have been brought to relinquiſh his eil 
deſigns, or more eaſily prevented from complex: 
ing them, But the monarch in this caſe ad 
more. like a hero than a prince; he was impn- 
dent enough to reject this falutary advice of hi 


That he needed not to take ſuch meaſures to re- 
venge the affront received from the king of Lein. 
ſer, fince he was able to chaſtiſe him even at hi 
own doors. This anſwer being ſuitable enough 
to flatter a warlike people, for the preſent quieted 
their fury; and by this falſe ſtep in politics Maal 


diately ſet himſelf about realizing thoſe miſchiels 


As the Danes, though vanquiſhed every when 
by the victorious arms of Brian, were permit 
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D. 
ikne anabit ſeveral ſea- port towns, in conſequence of 
ers 2 5 have before taken 
che of, namely, that Ireland might be bene 
ul. by cheir trade and commerce, fo theſe were 
court | 2s ready as ever to take up the old cauſe of 
d R. N countrymen, and the king of Leinſter tooæ 
. wa raſon, as if on their account, to fend for aid to 
ſends I king of Denmark, in behalf, as he ſaid, of 
king, oppreſſed Danes in Ireland, who groaned un- 
make r the tyranny of the monarch.— The Daniſh 
1s be g was ready enough to comply with this ſo- 
cation, in conſequence of which he ſent, two 
Id no: his ſons at the head of twelve thouſand choſen 
1 div. ſer, to the aſſiſtance , of the provincial prince, 
vented o had no ſooner received this aid, than he ſent . 
after. challenge to king Brian, to meet him at the 
11 thy d of his troops, and give him battle at a 
to ex- Nee called Clontarf.  _ des 
» Once ir the monarch was appriſed of the menaces 
tO cool Maolmorda, we do not find that he ever expected 
is evil n to be baſe enough to put them into actual 
npleat- Necution.— Therefore he and his whole court 
added re amazed at this challenge, and all Ireland was 
\mpru- med at the denunciation of a war, which muſt 
of his Nee more put their lives and liberties upon a 
riority, Ward. But as Brian was not a man to be 
to r-: Nehtened, he accepted the challenge without he- 
Lein. ton, and immediately began to make prepara- 
at his as for encountering the haughty enemy. 
enougt WE The monarch was now, arrived at an advanced 
quietel Wi, but he had three ſons that were young and ac- 
 Maol- e, and theſe. were reſolved to diſtinguiſh them- 
imme. Nes; in particular Mortough, who had a great ſhare 
iſchiels the cauſe to which the king of Leinſter attri- 

| ted the riſe of this war; and he was pitched 
Lou Mn to command the army, which was princi- 
rmittc 


y ſtrengthened by the provincial troops af 


J Maunſter 
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ed by happily this did not anſwer his expecta- 
fe Kh C . De We troops led on by the monarch's 
ered H ere animated with ſuch an heroic ardour, 
mona tis baſe deſertion could not damp. They re- 
mhered whom they were to encounter; they 
ſed u nembered alſo that they were fighting for their 
akin Perties.— They charged the Danes with their old 
ſtered rial fury. Theſe ſtood the firſt ſhock with 
em jo dineſs, and returned the charge with vigour ; 
this mt the Iriſh were immoveable; none quitted 
with Heir poſts, and when one man fell, his place was 
heir Miſtantly ſupplied by another. Thus after the 
ted. jarge given and received with amazing impetu- 
Who w ity, both armies ſtood firm and unbroken. — 
roper hen was the fight renewed on both ſides with 
uaded fe greateſt {kill and courage, victory for a lon 
hey une being doubtful, till, after a moſt bloody con- 
1 up it, the warlike ſpirit of the Iriſh prevailed” in 
ce nie cauſe of their good old monarch, and of li- 
ed ry. The Danes gave way, they were broken, 
he ami being puſned with vigour, at length they 
ing Kere turned to flight; the army of Leinſter ſick- 
fated ed at the fight ;—when thoſe on whom they had 
laced their chief dependance gave way, they 
n for Hood no longer ;—a general rout enſued, and 
ets ſoar victory, though moſt dearly purchaſed, re- 
arated Whained with the Iriſh army. 8 8 
, and, Among the lain, on the Daniſh part, were the 
alm ens of the king of Denmark, and the chief in- 
„ thouWbitants of their ſettlement in Dublin, with above 
to bur thouſand common ſoldiers. On the part of 
ven hol cinſter were ſlain Maolmorda, author of the 
in der, with the principal of his nobility, and three 
he cu ouſand, ' ſeven hundred of his forces, who fell 
1btlels de victims of his- pride and implacable reſent- 
was cent. „ | — we 
) produll But if the loſs of the vanquiſhed was great, 
4 be victors had likewiſe cauſe to . 
our 
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enough to ſave themſelves from the pace i 


killed, immediately cut the aſſaſſins to pieces, i 
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four thouſand. of their beſt troops lauphwiſ1zcable' 
they loſt their general, Mortough, who was wf uands, 
erouſly flain by one of the Daniſh pr inces, bis cout 
lying wounded on the field of battle, ina accom! 
his affiſtance, which when the generous yu etc er 
diſmounted to grant him, the infidious Dane the le. 
denly ſtabbed him to che heart. —Bur what lad his 
ſtill more affecting to the Iriſh, was the log Wn this 
their monarch, who had ſo often taught them le coun 
to conquer, and who now fell, not on the field wing © 
battle, where he had. often met death in its t be c 
terrible forms, but periſhed. becauſe he wa ing cc 
able to preſide over the buſineſs of that drei laurel 
day. ſter, re 

The good old king havir as before. ment nds, to 
retreated at the inſtance o his ſons to his tex | 


there waited with anxiety hs fortune. of the Ee or vi 


tle, When victory had declared itſelf agu that t 
the Danes, and the. perfidious monarch of | FP gut to 
ſter,—when every thing ſeemed to favour the ca 
of liberty and Juſtice, it was then that this gran B 
and heroic prince met his fate, and expired on i Danes, 
very eve of his triumph: — for a party of the g | 
ing Danes, commanded by one Bruadar, paſlngh of 
by the monarch's pavilion | in their flight, whe{iithe ſtat 
they underſtood to whom it belonged, entered 1 


and finding Brian unguarded, inſtantly fell upg ſequent 
him and flew him: but, expeditious as they ue 


in this their deviliſh revenge, they were not qudi did, if 


which ſuch a murder deſerved; for the Inb was de 
guards, who were not far diſtant from them vba that ſe 
5 entered, came up, and finding their mona 


crificing them to the manes of their beloved kin 
and general, 2 grtain 1 
Such wag. the end of this dreadful war, cans 


menced by a weak prince, merely to gratify his s 
imp ( 
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hte lacable _—_— at the expence- of the hves of 
3 mel lands, and the manifeſt hazard of the freedom 
ces, Ibis country, in which he deſervedly fell him- 
intra, accompanied by the chief of thoſe foreign and 


eſtic enemies to the peace of Ireland, cha 
the leading of theſe adverſe powers. —Haps 
had his own or theirs been the beſt blood ſhed 
u this occafton-'!—But here fell the hopes of a 
le country, two of the braveſt of princes, little 
ring of the fate they ſuffered, and whoſe fall 
its nei: be conſidered as the worſt of eulls 16-their 
ig country. Nevertheleſs they fell covered 
} laurels, whilſt the Danes and 22 of 
ter, retired, , covered with ſhame and fouinieſ 


entionunds, to deplore at once their crimes and their 
his teufſtortunes, and without the jcaſt gleam. either of 
the Ee or virtue to comfort them from a conſciouſ- 
agu that their cauſe Was juſt, or that they had 
of Ley oft to free their country from oppreſſion, or 
the cu ſver any good or virtuous end whatfoever. 
lis ge ran Boiroimhe, who was thus murdered) by 2 
d on th Danes, was then in the eighty-eighth year of 
the ih being ſeventy-ſix when he became mo- 


h of Ireland ; —elected, as we have ſeen, 
t, weiche ſtates 3 nor is there any proof in hiftory 
tered nit the plan for raiſing him to that dignity was 
ſequent to any propoſal: firſt made on his part; 
there are few who would: not have acted as 
a, if they had the ſame invitation; not- 
nim httanding, as has been obſerved before, Mala - 
vas deprived of his right by this proceeding, 
that ſeemingly without dos adequate reaſon for: 
mona a depriviation. 
hatever jud gement men might . in regard 
Iran's manner of obtaining the monarchy, it: 


r, Cans 
his own 


1mplac 


uty, and to defend the crown he wore, In w_ 


erain no man knew: better how to ſupport: its 
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rated; the . of Connaught departing by 


nogh (who till then had led all the troops 
NMunſter) laying claim to the crown of thaty 


alledging that his father and uncle had vid 
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ds of | 
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he was an acknowledged hero; and beſide; , 
troniſed religion, learning, and the arts of yy 
— He. encouraged the biſhops and cler 
eaſy of acceſs to all thoſe who could Propoſe 
thing for the benefit of the community, and y 
as mild and ſweet in his private. converſation'y] 
was fierce and terrible in war. He had commy 
ed in above twenty engagements with the Dart 
all which he was ſucceſsful, before this faralh 
tle of Clontarf, where his ſons oma the vid 
and Where he loſt his life. 

After the fight Was Ended, the Iriſh army i 


neareſt road to their own country, whilſt the N 
monians returned, under the command of Don 
one of the ſurviving ſons of Brian; but av 
were proceeding on their march, the diſputeu 
cerning the alternate ſucceſſion ordained by 0 
Olum, was again revived: between the tribe 
Dalgais and the Eugenians.— The princes of 1 
latter race now ſeparated their forces from th 
of the former, and ſent a' meſſage to [ 


vince on the principle above-mentioned; whi 


they thought reaſon ſufficient for them to dem gene 
of the ſon: of Brian at: this critical time, a fon there 
renunciation of his right of ſucceſſion in that y k begar 
vince, for which they expected hoſtages to be gi for tl 


the ordinance of their great anceſtor, by ſucet 8 
ing each other, inſtead of obſerving the alem Dor 


claim of the Eugenian family. 

To this meſſage Donogh replied with great in 
neſs, That the ſubmiſſion paid to his uncle 4 
father was only extorted by force, and that 
had attained the ſovereignty of their provi 


rather by their valour in taking it out oft 
han 


ve the 
but in 
F obſtac 
In that 
ick, k 


ds of the Danes, than by any eſtabliſhed; pre- 
ptive law whatſoever. And he farther added, 
great contempt, That they might be. ſure, 
would keep what came, to him by deſcent,, 
what they never durſt have diſputed his. 
im to, if they had not taken a mean adyan- 
of the ſituation: of his affairs, . for that if 
braye tribe he commanded had not ſuffered. 
much at Clontarf, inſtead of giving hoſtages 


would have chaſtiſed them for their, diſobe- 
ace in making ſo. bold a demand, and would 
e obliged them to giye hoſtages for their loy- 
and better behaviour for the future. After 
had diſpatched, the meſſenger with this an- 
„ he made his troops acquainted. with the 
le proceeding, who highly approved his con- 
, and immediately ran to arms. But as there 
e numbers of ſick and wounded among them, 
35 firſt reſolved that theſe ſhould be lodged for 
ity in a fort at a little diſtance, with a ſuf- 
ut guard, while the reſt might engage the 


hut this the ſick and wounded could by no 
aus be prevailed upon to agree to: they were 
determined not to be ſeparated from their be- 
d general and their brave companions of the, 
therefore tenting their wounds with moſs, 
began to brandiſh their weapons, and pre- 


enemy with ſo much terror and aſtoniſnment, 


ve their way home unmoleſted, 
great lin 


d my on that they were threatened with by Mac Gilly- 
ir provi 
out 


hat ſult 
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his renunciation of the crown of Munſter, 


venians, who were full three times their num 


for the fight; a circumſtance which ſtruck: 


they inſtantly withdrew their forces, and ſuf-. 
d Donogh with his tribe. of the Dalgais to 


| but 1n their route this valiant tribe met ano- 
unck g obſtacle of the ſame nature, from the oppo- 


ick, king of Offory, who preſumed to in- 
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ſult them in their diftreſs, under the pfreten 
demanding hoſtages" that they would commit 
_ Gutrages, Poole he let themy march throwph | 
territories, which if they refuſed, he declare 


would meet them in the field Alt ſeetns the N Offor 
intent of this proceeding was not really to f. par 
the © ſafety or property of- his ſubjects, wh uu; but 
tw provoke Donogh to engage in an nd affec 
fight, as this mean prince kept in been wol 
ſome inconveniencies his family had fuſtained re the 
Brian, who had made his father priſonet, MPiumph 
flain many of his ſubjects. Seeing therefore Mn tha! 
much Donogh's force was reduced ſince the Hllty to 
tle of Clontarf, he reſolved to take advantage ance t 
the ſituation of the Dalgais, whom he now Pops. 
fidered as unable to refiff his artis. — But Dont hemſelv: 
knowing the bravery of the hardy veteran; WWbviate t 
commanded, anſwered the meſſenger, That he ff be par 
_ furprized at his baſeneſs in thus taking advan fufficte 
of his diſtrefs'; and that he looked upon . hich tl 
the greateſt misfortune that ever happened to ſind the 
to be thus fubje& to the inſults of a man cher ha 
he had ever deſpiſed; but that, notwithſtaniſiangled 
the king of Oſſory had been cowardly enough tonight fe 
him defiance, at a time when his troops were wenn one 
by a long journey, yer he would accept i hark th! 
allenge, and made no doubt but that he H wou! 
be able by the affiſtance of his brave follo om the! 
to make the ſender repent of his malicious ive cl; 
tions.—The herald hearing Ponogh talk in f Havin 
terms, took upon him to repreſent to the priiſÞ'uggle, 
the imprudence of his reſolution, conſidering e array 
inequality between the two armies ; but he eng to 
told, that he ought not to interfere, and more: king 
given to underſtand, that if the law of natiſÞith alte 
had not preſerved his perſon inviolate, he fer the e 
have had his tongue cut out for his inſolence. Me wh 
nogh then diſmiſſed him from his- preſence wich e and 


Vol. I. 


ig command to tell his maſter, that he would 


e 18 
bach ht him as long as he had a ſingle man left ta 
rough rt his cauſe. _ e 
clared Having returned this ſpirited anſwer to the King 
the u Offory, Donogh again propoſed to his men 
to e ſeparating the ſick and wounded from the ar- 
but rat but theſe again refuſed it, holding a friendly 
"y nd affecting conteſt with their geheral, and beg- 


ned u ue the Honour or the ruin of the day, and to 
ner: iumph or die with their companions, It was in 
efore Han that the prince repreſented to them their ina- 
> the M ity to ſuſtain the charge, and even the incum- 


enmſelves reſolved on victory or death; and to 
terans bviate the ſecond, they propoſed a method ſcarcely 


at hey 
1dvani$ ſufficient number of ſtakes into the earth, to 
don it Which the wounded who were ſcarcely able to 


stan angled ſoldiers having their arms at liberty 


10h tolnight form a kind of rampart againſt the enemy, 
e wenn one hand, whilſt, on the other, they would 


cept Wark the ground, from which the reſt of the ar- 


he ſod) would be aſhamed to recede, as their retreat 


Olla om thence muſt prove certain deſtruction to their 
us in rave diſabled companions, 


in Haring overcome their general in this tender 


he pfatruggle, he cauſed the troops to be put in bat- 
eringl le array; and theſe more than heroes were juſt 
be eng to be placed according to their defire, when 
moren king of Offory's troops came in ſight, who 
mu ich aſtoniſhment beheld the ſtrong preparation 
ze foler the engagement, But no ſooner did they per- 
ce. ewe what end it was intended to anſwer, than 


e wie and all laid down their weapons, and refuſed 


i" Vol. I. 5 N to 
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ende woſt cagerly that they might be allowed to 
ance they would be to the ſound and healthy 
now d vops. As to the firſt argument, they declared 
o be paralleled in hiſtory, which was that of driving 


md ſhould be tied, with an effective man on 
an uh icher hand: — By this ſcheme theſe fatigued and 
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to enter upon the deſperate combat; which wh 
Mac Gilly Patrick found it was impoſſible to her 
ſuade them to, after upbraiding them with ch. 
ardice, and giving vent to a fruitleſs paſſion, þ 
withdrew his army from the field, very much mg. 
tified ; yet he reſolved to harraſs them in thalf 
march with flying parties, which reſolution heþ 
far effected, as to cut off many of theſe bag 
ſoldiers in their retreat, (which ſomewhat reſemhlg 
that of the Greeks from Perſia, called the rex 
of the- ten thouſand) ſo that after their lok x 
the battle of Clontarf, and the injury they x. 
ceived from his mean reſentment, of all this ma 
tial tribe not above eight hundred and fifty x, 
turned ſafe into their own country. © 
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There is a paſlage mentioned 
by Keating, extracted from a letter 
ſaid to be ſent to Colman, by Ma- 
lachy, king of Meath, who with- 
drew his forces on that fatal day, 


containing a deſcription of the bat- 


tle of which he was an eye-witneſs, 


and which, I have here ſnbjoined, 


in order to give the reader ſome 
idea of that deſperate engagement, 
«1 never, ſays he, beheld with my 
eyes (nor in hiſtory,) an account of a 
ſharper and bloodier fight than this 
memorable action: Nor if an an- 
gel from Heaven would deſcend and 
relate the circumſtances of it, 
could you without difficulty be in- 


duced to give credit to it: I with- 


drew my troops under my command, 
and was no otherwiſe concerned than 
a ſpectator -I ſtood at no greater 


diſtance than the breadth of 2 fl 
low field and a ditch; when the pow 


heads being ſtruck with the ſun sr 


fury of the combatants fo terrills 


Surely it muſt fill every generous reader wit theſe ac 
aſtoniſhment and indignation to fee what pains tea h. 
Iriſh took by their own inteſtine divifions to d. powers! 
ſtroy as much as poſſible the fruits of all their vid ere no 
ries, and to find how unworthily they tre pow the 
the braveſt tribe among chem who had fo ge It is 
a ſhare in gaining the field at Clontarf, which v pirit, 
as memorable an action as moſt that have ben they w 
recorded in hiſtory *. Inſtead of paying the reaſon, 
„ val some 1 


tice. 
taken 
{trikin: 
mentic 
whole 
made 


erful armies engaged, and grappledi 
cloſe fight, It was dreadful to behol 
how the ſwords glittered over thei 


which gave them the appearance d 
4 numerous flock of white ſt 
gulls, flying in the air, Tit 
ſtrokes were ſo mighty, and tbe 


that great quantities of hair torn 


cut off from their heads, by tht is 1 
ſharp weapons, was driven far d hs 

by the wind, and their ſpears ud brides * 
battle-axes were ſo encumbered vita bf 
hair, cemented together with cb ſuch Ga 
blood, that it was ſcarcely poſſible Ds 
clear or bring them to their forme! dcin 


br ightneſs. 
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ich ue laat men the honours they juſtly merited as. 


e to pre livercrs of their country, inſtead of receiving 
'Ith cen every where wich ſhouts. of joy and ap- 
Mon, laufe, we find them worried like wild beaſts, and 
ach m ortued with all the virulence of malice, even to 
In the beir owa country, whilſt not a fingle town, or. 
on he H itrict ſeems willing ta riſe in their defence, or 
le bau cover their retreat, a body of men that was 
clemblaWſh-;dcd by a fon of their beloved monarch, a va- 


e retreaiint band yet red with thoſe. painful wounds 
* lok x hey had received in reſcuing, their country from 
they vin. Would not one imagine that the whole. 
his ma! and had been in league with the Danes; or 


fifty ſe, 


ler wing tee accounts and wonder that the iriſh were ſo 
As ierten harraſſed and at laſt ſubducd by foreign 
3 to powers? Is it not much more ſurpriſing that they 
ir vito g vere not ſooner conquered, and that they did not 
_ Created WW bow their necks to the moſt abject ſlavery, _ 
0 grit lt is vain for a people to boaſt of their high 
lch wa ſpirit, and to tell us That they delight in war,” if 
ve been they will not ſuffer that ſpirit to be guided by. 
Ig the reaſon, if they do not conduct their wars with 
vallat fome regard to the rules of prudence and of juſ- 
I tice, But the character of the Iriſh nation, when 
of a fl 3 | wh 
n theo taken collectively, ſeems to have borne but too 
t ftriking a reſemblance to that of one of the chiefs 
04 . » | . 4 h- © . : . 
over d mentioned in the firſt book of this hiſtory, “ 
— whoſe warhke enthuſiaſm was ſo great that ne 
white la made no diſtinction between friends and toes on 
air. The | 
„ and the ö N 2 the 
fo terribly | | 
„ With * Lugad Laga, who aſſiſted Cor- might otherwiſe do him a miſchief, 
en far 4 mic, the ſon of Art, in the recovery and the event was anſwerable to 
ſpears ul of the monarchy, but whoſe un- his expectation 3 for, preſenting the 
bered wil bridled fury in the time of action, ſuppoſed monarch with the head 
[ith clottel if we may believe hiſtorians, was of his enemy, whom he had ſlain, 
poſſible ſuch that Cormac dreſſed his ſer- he threw it at him with ſuch vio- 
cir forme vant in his own habit, in order to lence, that it fractured his ſkull, 


| Eceive him, fearing the Warrior 


vould not one conclude that they had renounced. 
all alliance with humanity? Can any man read 


and killed him on the ſpots 
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the day of battle. —It is owing to this ungoverngM iN F q 
ſpirit, and to their rooted diflike of diſciphe im, 
and command, that, in much later periods th» = fall 
thoſe I am now ſpeaking of, all Europe has wit iſo the 
ſurprize beheld the Iriſh when poſſeſſed of rex ted C0! 
advantages, foiled in their own land; whilft thog emmon 


of their countrymen who- were incorporated h Jet it 


the troops of foreign nations have been ever the ſtored, 
_ greateſt ſupport of the armies in which they {iP popul- 
ſerved, and have been juſtly acknowledged x ter th 
ſome of the beſt officers and ſoldiers in th i not 
world, For abroad theſe warriors are venerally ence 3 {t 
ready to unite hand and heart (laying aſide all di. Fortur 
tinction) for the honour of their country, and for lt cert 
the benefit of the prince they ſerve, whilſt 2 [alachy 
home they have been ever ſplit mto parties and oyed t 


under, 
on cau; 
tewiſe C 
ich we 


> death 


tactions, and being ever ready to diſpute with their 
triends, have often fallen a prey to their ene- 
mies. Abroad they could have no pretence in rea. 
ſon to refuſe ſubmiſſion to eſtabliſhed rules and 
ordinances, but at home they were too impatien 
ot controul to ſuffer that ſuperiority of command, 


which it is always neceſſary for a king to have WP all \ 
over his ſubjects, and perhaps ſtill more ſo for a * {7 
rit whie 


general to exerciſe at the head of his army, and 
which alone can inſure good order in a ſtate, or 
victory to a courageous army. == 

A. b. But, to return to the hiſtory,—After the fatal 

| N- battle of Clontarf, it ſtands recorded that the de- 
reſtored Poſed Malachy reaſſumed the character of mo- 
narch by free conſent and election of the ſtates al- 
ſembled.—A remarkable inſtance this of- fickle- 

_ neſs and want of judgement. Malachy had been 
depoſed—becauſe he was not able to defend his 
country againſt the invaders. He was reſtored— 
becauſe he was not willing to do ſo; —becaule he 
had taken meaſures to betray it. Surely that 
5 maxim, 
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aim, That the voice of the people is the voice o 
a, failed here; for inſtead of acting accordin 
o the dictates of Heaven, the whole Iriſh nation 
aed contrary to all the rules of honour and of 
ommon prudence, „ 
Yet it muſt be owned that the monarch thus 


* 


1 q ſtored, took ſome ſteps to recommend himſelf 
1 thee WP popular favour ; and indeed his behaviour wgs 
! 47 tter than their folly in reſpect to him deſerved. 
15 hy is not always that ſucceſs attends upon pru- 


ence ; ſomething indeed muſt neceſſarily be left 
Fortune, but thoſe who leave the leaſt to her, 
oft certainly act the wiſeſt part. To proceed. 


nerally 


all dif. 


mole [zlachy marched to Dublin, which he took, de- 
ies and Poyed the inhabitants, and gave the town up to 


h their 
r ene- 
in rea. 
es and 
patient 
mand, 
o have 
) for a 
y, and 
Ate, or 


on cauſe upon the Danes, it appears that he 
wife carried devaſtation through the - provinces 
gratify ſome private reſentment of his own 


death of Brian and the diſperſion of his ar- 


nt which now once again broke out among the 

are ſhocking ;—we read of nothing in this 
od bur of one prince or chief riſing up againſt 
ther, and the deſtruction of their innocent 


* jects by fire and ſword, In the midſt of all 
f mo. the yet remaining Danes willing to have their 
tes al. De in any plunder, which was likely to be got, 
Eckle. elan attempt againſt the ſucceeding king of 
d been inter, who fell in the conteſt but his imme- 
"ne his MW ſucceſſor, in revenge for this outrage, ſo to- 


under, —But if Malachy thus revenged the com- 


ich we do not find accounted for. Indeed after 


„ all was one ſcene of confuſion through the 
ind, The relations given us of the ungoverned 


ored— MW! <<fcated them, that he put a final period to 
fe he WW ſtrength and intereſt in Ireland. While 
7 that MW things were paſſing, Malachy died a natural 


I), with whom, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the Iriſh mo- 
ay expired, for though ſeveral princes of the 
„ t -...-- - - lerent 


naxim, 
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different provinces aſſumed the title of mona 4 5 
yet their claims were ſo much conteſted, and the Kt 
ower ſo limited, that they can be confidered ther 

nominally as ſarh, a circumſtance which doubt n rul 

prepared the way for a revolution fo totally d "T { 

ferent from any yet mentioned, that it enti Jod. k 

changed the face of affairs, and finally over dn of 
the government. und wh 
Various are the accounts we have of dſo EE 
after his return to Munſter. But, on a comy While 
riſon of all tacſe, J am inclined to judge wi Con | 
modern Writer, that Teig, who was the eldeſt! cem b 
of Brian, having been made away With by either! 
men of Ely O Carol, and Donog! being x phew, 
Tome reafon ſufpected of the murder of Hs bout 
ther, could not yet ſuccecd in his attempt miniſtr; 
ſeating himſelf upon his father's throne, and fi dying 
ing his own tribe of the Dalgais too we pointm 
ſupport him by force of arms, if they apm krvice 
his pretenſions, he quitted the kingdom, and vided | 
ſome of his followers went over to Gem Brian, 
Where he became the Emperor 8 genera], and rage of 
manded in his wars, diſtinguiſning himſel onoo! 
his great military kill and coura age, From tht tore 
returning after a long time ſpent in the empe many « 
ſervice, She came e to Ireland, where thong der the 
was not well received at firſt, yet, at lenoth brough 
found means to win over the people of 1 inhabit⸗ 
ſter, who admired his valour whatever opinion Leinſte 
might entertain of his conduct, to give nim venge t 
crown of Munſter and its appendages. AS dmalecor 
as this warlike prince was thus eſtabliſhed nM into ch 
government of his own province, he next Al city of 
to the throne of Ireland, which it is to E vie 5 
membered his father bud: filled before, t leng 
any claim of ſuccefſion, but by the free c owa liſe 
of the people. But having now the Mou; ber of 


force at command, he was not without a i 
C 
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wich though it did not procure him every thing 
be graſpecl at, yet rendered him reſpectable, 
Lauſed him to be acknowledged by the entire 
duthern diviſion of the kingdom, and extended 
b rule to ſome diſtricts in the northern part: 


Monarc 
and the 
ered q 
doubild 
tally (f 
 Entir 


mod, king of Leinſter, on behalf of Turlogh, the 
werthre 


on of his brother Teig, who had been murdered, 
and who allo pretended to the monarchy of fre: 
land, which in fact neither party had a right to. 
While at the ſame time Cuan O'Lochain got poſ- 
fon of the kingdom of Meath, and, as ir ſhould 
ſeem being joined by ſome who had not enliſted 
either under the banners of Donogh or his ne- 


Done Yy 
a com 
Te wi 
elde 
th by 


eing. phew, extended his power to the country round 
i vs WW: bout him, and is by ſome conſidered as the ad- 
:tcmpt WM miniſtrator of the affairs of that kingdom. But 


and ft dying the year after, whatever his power or ap- 


| Weak pointment might be, it could have done little 
_ appro ſervice to the country, which {till continued di- 
and i vided between the two rivals of the family of 
Cemi Bran, and expoſed as much as ever to all the 
and rage of inteſtine broils, and civil commotions,— 

num felt Donogh, on the one part, raiſing his Momonians, 
rom tl entered Leinſter and Oſſory, where he committed 


e cp many depredations, encamped for five days un- 
tnoug g der the walls of Dublin, ſpoiled the country, and 
erg brought away hoſtages for the ſubmiſſion of the 
of inhabitants. On the other ſide, the people of 


zpinin 
ve um 
5. Al 
ſhed i 
1ext af 
s to be 
re, H 
Free ell 

Mom 


ut a f 
C 


Leinſter collecting their forces in order to re- 


city of Waterford, —The king of Breffny like- 
wiſe made a furious attack on Donogh, but was 


own liſe, together with the lives of a ger num- 
ber of ls braveſt followers. | 
N 4 f But 


t a ſtrong party was formed againſt him by Der- 


venge this injury, and making a junction with ſome 
malecontents of Munſter, carried fire and ſword 
into the territories of Donogh, and burned the 


at length defeated by that prince, and loſt his 4 
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But notwithſtanding all the courage and ſk Mknained 
of Donogh, the united efforts of the king of i;oſe, \ 
Leinſter, and of Turlogh proved too much fe ccſſion te 
him. His province being attacked and waſted Nihon ab 
and his cauſe not cordially ſupported by may Mn wit 
who held him as the murderer of his brother, EIn his ri 
was obliged to quit that ſtate, in Which he could Hal perſc 

1 1 pal pe 
no longer defend himſelf, and, in his old ag, re that 
once more to become a wanderer in foreign coun. Ine dilig 
3 Leaving Ireland, therefore, he went yer and t 
ome, where, as ſome hiſtorians affert, he laid hs Me the 
crown at the pope's feet, promiſing him to bring the Lrereign. 
whole iſſand under his ſubjection, if by his ay. veſt, at 
thority his holineſs could procure his reſtora, Nh Injun 
tion. — But chis not proving anſwerable to his ex. Nation a1 
pectations, as nothing was done in the affair, he Nuced to 
took the habit of a religious, in the abbey of Si, Ne people 
Stephen, and left his nephew in poſſeſſion of hi Ml Thougt 
_- — kingdom, 0 55 aracter, 
4% Turlogh, the grandſon of Brian Boiroimh: {fable er 
Furloch. now ſucceeded, and reigned twenty-two years, ime acco! 
He was a pious and virtuous prince, as athers be. ¶ did not 
ſides his own ſubjects have borne teſtimony, in {Wh Whethe 
particular Lanfranc, at that time archbiſhop of With Dona 
| e who highly extols his wiſdom and Hen king 
Juſtice. After a tranquil reign he died of a lin ether t 
ering ſickneſs, and his deceaſe paved the way tor {Wn unabl, 
3 freſh troubles in the ſtate. „„ t abqut 
Wortogh. Mortogh, the ſon of Turlogh, ſucceeded his fs is princ 
ther, but his claim to the monarchy was oppoſed d atter 
by Donald, of the Heremonian race, and many nk at 
dreadful battles we find were the conſequences ot days in 

the diſpute, which at laſt could be no otherwik 
ſettled than by that diviſion of Leith Conn and i 
| Leith Moghad fo often mentioned in this hiſtory, by omen 
means of which the one was put into poſſeſſion 0! Wi wbiliy and 
the northern and the other of the ſouthern part of WW nl en 
the iſland; yet chę title of monarch ſeems to have WF bd Fi 

Its 


. HT At $4 ” 


ö 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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] l mained with Mortogh, which 1s the cauſe, I 

ng of oſe, why ſome hiſtorians have mentioned his 

ch { W--fion to the throne, without taking notice of the 

aſted I rihon above-mentioned, or of his conteſts for the 

mam vn with his competitor. 

er, En his reign it is ſaid that the nobility and prin- Camden, 
could pal perſons of the Ifle of Man ſent meſſengers to 


| ave, fre that the monarch of Ireland would commiſſion 


cou. ne diligent chief of noble extraction, to come 
nt u er and take the charge of the government, du- 
ud his g the minority of Olave, the Ton of their late 
ng the Wrereign. Mortogh O'Brian readily granted. their 
15 av- guest, aud ſent them Donald, the fon of Teig, 

ſtora, ich [junctions to govern the kingdom with ma 
11s ex- ration and tenderneſs. But as foon as he was ad- 
ir, he Wanced to the ſovereignty, he behaved fo ill, that 


of $t, 


e people of the iſland thought fit to baniſh him. 
of ki 


Though he (Mortogh) bore an extreme good 


ounhe Whpable enough of government, yet according to 


years, Ine accounts, towards the latter part of his reign, 
rs be- did not find the regal dignity worth his keeping. : 
ny, n Whether it was that the divided empire he held 
op of ch Donald, or the ambitious views of Turlogh, 


n and 
a Un- 


ay for 


en king of Connaught, filled him with anxiety ; or 
hether the pains of a lingering diſeaſe rendered 
m unable to reliſh oreatneſs, 1 is not clearly known: 
t abqut two years before his deceaſe, we find 


his f. s prince retiring to the monaſtery of Liſmore; 


»poſed d after a little while taking the habit of a 
many {Wnk at Ardmagh, and ſpending the remainder of 
ces i days in acts of piety and devotion, * 
jerwik After 
n and e 
y by Keating tells us, © This monarch The clergy of the iſland, who ap- 
1% Imoned à general aſſembly of all peared in that convention, conſiſted 
10n of bility and clegy of his king- of the perſons following: Maolmuire 
Yart of and required them, ty his O'Dunagain, archbiſhop of the pro- 
| 3 il ſummons, to meet him at a vince of Munſter; Cealach Mag 
O Da 


e cd Fiadh Mae Naonguſa, Hugh, the convert of St. Patrick, 
Its DOE, | 


aradter, and beſides leems to have ſhewn himſelf 


ang | 
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Turlogh the 


a 


| och 
ſidered as monarch, though it was much tg urlog 
n 
queſtioned whether he really g gained any additicn Wo 
power or dominion by that prince's death ;—hkis gy * 0 
happened about two years after, and made way f ins 
J hem tO 
Turlogh, king of Connaught, to claim the lupe dose tl 
authority. re gp 
It was a long time however bende he was abe 1 ö 
bring the different kings and chiefs under his tubj ol od. 2 
9 
tion, which, as Warner obſerves, 15 prob: bly: 15 Je f] 
cauſe why we find the Iriſn writers mention WM 11 8 
f 
kind of inter-regnum of fifteen years, which it! 9 * 
hardly probable that a prince of z urlogh' S in) pony 14 4 
ation 
ambition would ſuffer. Pape 
bainolt 1 
| . prnccs, 
and vicar-general to the primate of of the iſland, nd that the 6 have H 
Ardmagh; eight other biſhopy of number of biſhops ſhould he lives an 
inferior dioceſes, three hundred and pointed in Leith Conn, which ard 
ſixty prieſts and priors, one hundred cluded the northern half: it \ (War 4 
and forty deacons, and many other agreed likewiſe that two bifk thelr ar 
religious perſons of all orders. In ſhould be ſettled is the count Tur 
this convention were many whole- Meoth. In this convention the Ut. 
ſome laws and regulations eſtabliſhed, venue of the clergy and the u made 
not only for the government of the lands were confirmed to the ſe: AE 
clergy, but of the laity likewiſe, biſhops of the iſland, for their ni neighb 
throughout the kingdom. Soon aſ- tenance, and ſupport of the epiley redat! 
ter Maolmuire O'Dunagain, arch- character, which lands were to 3 
biſhop of the province of Munſter, exempted from tribute and d army, 
was tranſlated to a better life, rents, and other public contributi length 
Another general convention was and ſo remain in that ſtate of f — 8 
ſummoned in the reign of Mortogh, dom and independency for ever, nald, 
king of Ireland, in the year of our this time the boundaries of al career 
redemption one thouſand one hun- dioceſes in that iſland were diftnl 
- dred and fifteen, by Giolla Easbuig, laid out; and it was eſtabliſhed, i comm. 
biſbop of Limerick, who was then in the diviſion of Leith Conn, th on 
legate of Ireland, and the firſt perſon ſhould be twelve biſhops beſide upon a 
in authority over the whole aſſembiy. primate, five were fixed in the For hi 
The old book of Clyain Aidnach in vince of Ulſter, five in the pron inrrod 
Leix, gives a particular account of of Connaught, and two in the u mtroc 
this ſynodical- meeting, and records ty of Meath, which make h © afi{te 
the principal tranſactions that were whole number. The primate | 
debated and agreed upon in that aſ- the government of Ardmagh, to ref! 
ſembly. This treatiſe relates, that exerciſed a ſpiritual juriſdiction! 2 chec 
in that convention it was ordained, the whole kingdom, over Clo 
that there ſhould be twelve epiſ- Ardfratha, Derry, Coinoire, 200 Was O 
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After the deceaſe of Mortogh, 


the beſt accounts, his competitor Donald Was © 


| * ſees fixed in Leith Mogha, 
ich contained the ſouthern half 


according 
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Oo ſo much under ſubjection, 


aſſiſted by 
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During the reign of the two former monarchs, 
urjogh was perpetually invading the provinces. 
nong the reſt, having ravaged Munſter with a 
donertul fleet and army, he brought the Momo- 


that he forced 
hem to give him hoſtages,, and undertook to 


chuſe them two chief governors; but theſe quar- 
ling with each other, he invaded the province a 


third time, and meeting Turlogh O' Brian, en- 


gzged and defeated him and his army, in which 
battle the warlike tribe of the Dalgais, that had 
formerly been che ſt rength and defence, not. only of 
that province, but in a great meaſure of the whole 
nation, received a molt ſignal overthrow, and were 
Amoſt ruined, — Thus did the ambition of the Iriſh 


princes, and the reſtleſs ſpirit of their warriors, 


ſhed in theſe inteſtine wars, that blood which would 


have flowed more nobly in the defence of their 
lives 2nd liberties, and advance with haſty ſtrides 
towards the final diſſolution of that government 


their anceſtors had taken ſo much pains to eſtabliſh 


Turlogh having made his ſon king of Meath, 


made frequent incurſions into Leinſter and che 
| neignbouring Provinces. He committed great de- 


predations in the county of Tyrconnel, with his 


army, and laid waſte Tyrone with his navy; but at 
length Mortogh, 


the ſon of the laſt monarch Do- 
nald, gave him ſome checks in the midſt of his 


career; and theſe princes continued the war, thus 
commenced, with various ſucceſs, but, as it ſeems, 


upon the whole, with little advantage to Turlogh. 


For his enemy uſed that moſt deſtructive method of 


introducing foreign powers, by which means bein 

the Normans and Scotch, he was able 
to reſiſt al the attacks of Turlogh, and gave ſuch 
a check to his arms, that kiftorians ſay the monarch 
was obliged to deſiſt from hoſtilities, and to give 
hoſtages for his future good behaviour, Soon 


after- 
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private quarrel, though it intereſted a whole; 
tion. —-Dermod, king of Leinſter, having 
ceived a violent paſſion for the wife of Tigh 
nan O'Rourk, king of Breffny, and held fe 
correſpondence with her; taking advantage of h 
huſband's abſence, found the means to carry þ 
off with her own conſent. Nevertheleſs it 1 
agreed between them that, to fave appearany 
ſhe ſhould cry out, and make ſome ſhew of 3 
ſiſtance, while ſhe was pretty well aſſured th 
none of her domeſtics would oppoſe the raviſy 
who bore her away under the eſcort of a pu 
of horſe, without meeting with any interruption 

When O'Rourk, at his return, was informed: 
this treachery, he immediately applied to the n 
narch of Ireland, who, together with the forg 
of Meath and Offory, invaded the dominions ( 


Dermod, where they were joined by a num ich bac 
of malecontents whom his government had t long 
guſted; for he had ruled his province like ee ill! 
rant, and in conſequence was generally dige two p 
by his ſubjects. Such a force as this being creſt b 
great for him to withſtand, trembling at the count © 
which was ready to burſt over his head, e kingd, 


finding his chiefs and nobles all inclined to 
ſert his cauſe, he reſolved to retire into ſomel 
' reign country, there to procure, if poſſible, that 
which his ſubjects would not afford him; and 
return at the head of an army, in order to pu 
their defection. 

Thus ſituated he turned ks thoughts on 
Engliſh, as being.a neighbouring nation reno 
for "their valour, and whoſe king he conclude 
might win by fair promiſes to aſſiſt him in hi 
duous undertaking. 

Being thus determined, he firſt paſſed ov 
Briſtol, and from thence to France, in ord 


implore the Engliſh king's aſſiſtance— thocg 
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ee expence of his own ſubmiſſion, to gratify his 
co ndictive diſpoſition, though at the expence 81 
"ioke freedom of his country. | 

| oi Henry the Second, the fon of the empreſs Ma- 


Ja, then reigned over England, a prince of a 
eat and enterpriſing ſpirit, Hee claimed the 
own in right of his mother, who was the daugh- 
of Henry the Firſt, to whom though the ba- 


F of n 
TY 
It wa 


arand 5 , 5 The 

of is had ſworn fealty in her father's life-time, 
ed Mt after his deceaſe, they ſuffered Stephen to u- 
rain p the throne. Paſling over from Germany to 


ſt her right againſt him, ſhe had a long and 


2 pan ; | 

pe Moody contention, her affairs being managed by 
med r brother, the earl of Glouceſter. Theſe con- 
the ns having continued a long time with. various 


he ford 
1N10ns ( 
, num 


had d 


ceſſes, Stephen at length received a ſignal over- 
row, and was made priſoner, a circumſtance 
hich bade fair to put an end to the war; bur, 
t long after, the empreſs's brother met with the 


like zue ill fortune. In conſequence of this event, 
y dag wo princes were exchanged; but Matilda's 
being creſt began to decline in England, chiefly on $ 
the la ount of her arbitrary behaviour, when moſt of = 
need, e kingdom was in her poſſeſſion, After expe- 
1ed to Wocing many dangers and embarraſſments, (not 
ro ſome r leaſt of which was her being on the point of 
le, tha ering a ſurprize in her own palace at Weſt- 
m; ander) her brother being dead, this princeſs 
r to pu ted England, and withdrawing to the conti- 
it, employed all her care in educating Henry 
hrs on F ſon, as a hero, to whom, when at a proper 
\n reno, ſhe gave up her claim to the Engliſh crown, 
oncludt ech he well knew how to ſupport. 05 
m in hi Henry had long wars in Normandy with the 


tinental princes ; theſe had inured him to arms; 


Md ou his frequent treaties with them had caught 
in ord" the buſineſs of negociations. Thus accom- 
—thovgh pliihed, 


rr moron; , 
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pliſhed, he left his Norman dominions, ang | 


AIS 


Lyoura 


rived in England, at a critical juncture, when ofW,;0nal 


ſpirits of his mother's party were drooping, 20 


; 
when ſome of her beft friends were ſhut up a Faire 
beſieged in the town of Wallingford.— The M Iited it 
felieved by throwing ſuccours into the place, ay y to ta 
after ſome other ſucceſſes, offered Stephen bat Henr 
at the head of all his troops; but the eat Minſter 
Arundel, a nobleman of great eloquence as aer 
as valour, prevented the armies from engagi einſt 
by propoſing terms of accomodation, the puma ud h 
of which was: That Stephen ſhould wear Nothing 
crown during his life, on condition of adopt England 
Henry for his ſon and ſucceſſor, and confirmnM-11cd | 
the ſovereignty to him after his own deceaſe. W::ntcd 
After ſome heſitation, and much perſuaſion, Mot ariſ 
terms were accepted and ſworn to by both pan f the « 
Euſtace, the ſon of Stephen, had indeed protehhat ad 
againſt them, and withdrawing himſelf from il this « 
father's camp, raiſed a body of forces to ſuppollielf and 
his claim :—but' he was ſtopped in the beginn Vor this 
of his career by death, while his ſoldiers rom D. 
pillaging the country. Nor did Stephen lumfe ions as 
very long ſurvive this agreement, but dying Nfead of 

the fiftieth year of his age, no obſtacle remiſriſh ex 
ing to bar his ſucceſſion, Henry aſcended t ers pate 
_ throne, by election, adoption, and hereditary rig * Henry 
This prince who had experienced both proind Aq 
rity and adverſity, joining the policy of a ſtanen, E. 
man to the courage of a hero, had Jong cat Wo all t 
eyes upon Ireland (if we may believe hiſtoriang—When 
as a moſt deſireable acquiſition, with the value nos ye 
which he did not ſeem unacquainted ; but WW cinſter, 
would have been quite inconfiſtent with the pololence ; 
tical character of that prince to have made and ent of 
tack upon a neighbouring iſland, then at pea It in re. 
with England, without ſome cauſe or pretenſiaan, let 
whereon to ground a quarrel, and without fon Vol. I 


fayoural 
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ourable circumſtance whereon to ground the 
ational hopes of conqueſt; and therefore he waited, 


Nh 
and z 
vhen tO 


ing, ai; we are told, till ſome opportunity ſhould offer 
up ak carrying his deſign into execution, but he 
Theſe ted in ſuch a manner as evinced that bis was rea- 
ace, ay to take advantage of the firſt that offered: 


n batt] 
E earl 0 
E as we 


Henry was in Aquitaine, when Dermod, king of 
einſter repaired to him, imploring in the cha- 
after of a diftreſſed ſovereign, his royal aid 


NgacinWoainſt his rebellious ſubjects, by which alone he 
> purpaoud hope to be reinſtated in his kingdom. 
wear U othing could be more welcome to the king of 


adopt ngland than ſuch an application; but he con- 
onfirmin ealed his joy, and was very cautious how he 
ale, granted Dermod's requeſt. —Yet this caution did 
on, the ot ariſe from any examination into the merits 
h pariſh? the cauſe, but rather from a defire of trying 
Protete hat advantage might be hoped from interfering 
from Mn this quarrel before he abſolutely engaged him- 


o ſuppoMelf and his people in a war with the Iriſh nation. 


beginn or this purpoſe, having received an oath of fealty 
ers weWrom Dermod, who engaged to hold his domi- 
n Hakens as a fief from the crown of England, in- 
dying tead of raiſing an army directly for the intended 


remain expedition, the wary monarch gave him let· 


nded ers patent indited in the following manner 

ary rig Henry, king of England, duke of Notmandy 
h prog ad Aquitaine, and carl of Anjou, to all his liege- 
fa ſtufhhnen, Engliſh, Norman, Welch, and Scotch, and 


5 calt Wo a the nations under his dominion, greeting. 


15 a Wen theſe letters ſhall come to your hands, 
e value now ye that we have received Dermod, prince of 
; but Leinſter, into the boſom of our grace and bene- 
the poliolence ; wherefore, whoſoever in the ample ex- 


ade an 

at pen 
pretenll 
QUT {od 
AyOural 


ent of all our territories, ſhall be willing to aſ- 
It in reſtoring that prince, as our vaſſal and liege- 


man, let ſuch perſons know that we do hereby 
Vol. l ü O grant 
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put himſelf at the head of a ſtrong body of 
point out a way for him fuddenly to retrieve, 


A. D. 


Pphen, the ſons of a princeſs of South-Wales, who 


This noble youth, after the deceaſe of his father, 
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grant to him our licence and favour for the fu 
undertaking.”— _ | „ 

Theſe letters being expedited, Dermod retuſ 
to England, and fixed his reſidence at Brif 
waiting, only till he could colic, by virtue 
the patent, ſufficient ſuceours to enable him 
return to Ireland. And it was fome time bel 
he ſaw any proſpect of ſucceſs ;—probably he hy 
waited much longer, had not Richard Clate, af 
of Pembroke, ſurnamed Strongbow, come i 
his intereſts, and embarked in his caufe, ch 
promiſe Dermod made him of giving him hi 
daughter in marriage, and confirming to him th 
right of ſucceſſion of his kingdom of Leinfty 
on. condition that the earl would with all ſpeg 


forces, in order to aſſiſt in his reſtoration, an qt 
fer too fair to be refuſed by that nobleman, why 
though one of the greateit barons in the land; 
was at that time much embarraſſed in his pn 
vate fortune, which this expedition ſcemed 9 


2 6, 
— V0 


After this negociation confirmed by mutud 
contract, the Iriſh prince left Briſtol, and pro- 
ceeded towards Wales; he then engaged two per- 
ſons of great rank and diſtinction in his cauſe ;- 
theſe were Maurice Fitzgerald, and Robert Fitz Ste: 


had formerly had an amour with king Henry the 
Firſt of England, and was mother to the earl d 
Glouceſter. This lady was afterwards married w 
Gerald of Windſor, an Engliſh knight, and the 
fruits of that marriage was Maurice Fitz-Gerald; 
after the death of whoſe father being united 9 
Stephen, conſtable of Cardigan caſtle, Fitz- Ste 
phen was the offspring of this ſecond marriage, 


ſucceeded to his office, but being unforranel 
; Ret made 
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made priſoner by Rice ap Gryffiths, prince of 
Wales, he could not obtain his releaſe on any 
other terms than theſe of joining his party. The 
brothers therefore fearing the reſentment which 


Henry might ſhew towards their family on his re- 


turn from Normandy, judged it proper to embark 


in this expedition, chuſing rather to encounter 


foreign dangers, than to riſque the fury of an 
9 Oo FF, | ; 
offended monarch.———Beſides, the terms which 


Nermod offered were too advantageous to be re- 


jected, for he pronuſed to give them in fee, re- 


ſerving. homage to himſelf, the city of Wexford, 


and two cantreds (or hundreds) adjoining, if they 


undertaking. And when the prince had received 
their aſſurances of accepting his propoſal, he went 
over to Leinſter, where he lay concealed in the 
monaſtery of Femes, on the watch for intelligence, 
and holding an underhand correſpondence with 
ſuch of his partiſans as he judged might properly 
be confided in. There he paſſed the winter of 


learn, that the province had been in a very un- 
ſettled ſtate ſince his retreat, and all things ſeemed 


ſpring to haſten the coming of Fitz-Stephen and 
bis brother with their Welch forces, ordering his 
any nation or degree as were willing to enliſt un- 
der his banners, by which conduct a ſmall band 
| of Welch, and Flemings ſettled in Wales, were 
drawn together, who unmediately embarked and 
arrived ſafely in Ireland. With theſe he made 
lome attempts which were likely to procure him 
little advantage, becauſe Fitz-Stephen and Fitz- 
Gerald were not then ready to join him with their 
forces: however, the monarch of Ireland who had 
dembled his troops in order to oppoſe him, af- 
= wo ter 


would levy a band of men to aſſiſt him in his 


that year. But as he found by what he could 
to favour his purpoſe, he ſent very early the next 


meſſenger to treat likewiſe with all ſuch perſons, of 
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ter a ſkirmiſh or two, was brought to a treaty, by 
which Dermod was allowed the poſſeſſion of ten 
cantreds or hundreds out of thirty-one in the pro. 
vince of Eeinfter, on ſubmitting to the monarch 
and paying O'Rourk an hundred ounces of gold, 
for his protection. loſtages being given, on the 

art of Dermod, for the ſecurity of his future fide- 
lity,. the Iriſh army was drawn off, and he was 
left in quiet poſſefſion of all that had been al. 
lowed him by the treaty. Some time after indeed 
Roderic again aſſembled his forees in conſequence 


of an information he received of a great body of 


Engliſh being landed; but as he ſoon found by 
more certain intelligence that this piece of news 
as premature, he haſtily diſbanded them, which 


left the kingdom more open to the ſubſequen 


mvaſion. | 1 
For in the beginning of May that year, which 


was as ſoon as they could get their preparation 


ready, Fitz Stephen, with thirty knights of his 
own following, ſixty men at arms, and three 
hundred ſkilful archers,” collected im South. Wales, 
landed on an iſland in Banough bay, near Wen. 


ford. With him came Hervey of Mountmau— 


rice, and the next day Maurice de Prendregaſt, 
a knight of Pembroke, landed at the fame place, 
with ten horſemen and a body of archers. The 
earl and Fitz-Gerald promifing to follow as foon 
as their levies ſhould be completed. 
As ſoon as Dermod heard that thets ſuccours 
were landed, he {ent one of his ſons to mect them, 
and ſoon after appeared himſelf, at the head 6 
five hundred of his beſt provincial troops.—And 


after having received an oath of fealty from the 


foreigners, led them to aſcault the city of Wet 
ford. The place was inhabited by the Oſtmen 
(or Eaſterlings) who at firſt, to the number & 
two thouſand, made a fally with ſhew of great it 

e tältance; 
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ſſtance; but ſeeing the excellent diſpoſition of the 


enemies troops, and aſtoniſhed atethe glittering of 
their arms, Which were far ſuperior to their own, 
both for uſe and ornament, ftruck with terror, 


they receded, and, ſettiug fire to their ſuburbs, 


threw themſelves into the town with precipitation. 
Encouraged by their ſucceſs, the allies made a fu- 
rious attack on the place, but were repulſed with 
great bravery,—Upon this they burned the ſhips 
lying before the town, and deſiſting for the preſent 


from their enterpriſe, retreated, without the oſtmen 


daring to follow or interrupt them. 

The next day, after maffes having been faid in 
order to implore the bleſſing of Heaven upon this 
unjuſt undertaking, the troops again approached 
the walls, but in a more cautious manner, as if they 
intended to ſap them; when the citizens (not- 
withſtanding they had before repulſed the aſſailants) 


| fearing every thing from their military ſkill and 


reſolution, made a motion to capitulate, and two 


Iriſh biſhops being choſen to mediate for them 
with Dermod, obtained a peace, on condition 
of their ſurrendering the place, and giving hoſtages 


for their future obedience and good behaviour, 
under the dominion of the king of Leinſter. 
Thus was Wexford taken, which Dermod, ac- 


cording to his promiſe, beſtowed with the two ad- 


joining .cantreds on Fitz- Stephen for him and his 


brother, giving Harvey of Mountmaurice two other 


ada on the ſea coaſt, in reward for his ſervices. 
—Thus that prince began already to parce] out the 


linds to foreigners, retolving to ſpare no bounty 
in the 
courſe of which he thought he might well recom- 


that might win them to cons the war, 


penſe himſelf for any lands reſigned t to them, by the 
power and dominion he hoped to acquire, as he 
aimed at no leſs than to conquer province after 
province, and to make himſelf more effectually 

O 3, than 
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monarch of Ireland. 
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than any had been before him, real and abſolute 


The people of Oſſory next felt his fury. Fitz. The 
Patrick, their prince, had intrenched himſelf ij {Wh hive be 
ſuch a manner among the woods and bogs in the MW vith af 
interior parts of his country, that the joint force of Wot war 
the men of Leinſter, and their Engliſh auxiliaries, {Wder fee! 
was not ſufficient. to diſlodge him; but his troop; its vota 
growing bolder from the frequent repulſes ther and cor 
enemies ſuſtained, forgot what was their proper {. J beroiſm 
curity, and raſhly ſallying forth into the open plan, ]Wconcon 
were ſoon routed with a great ſlaughter, Yet, be. Wee! * 
ing purſued, they made again a deſperate ſtand, Night 
and ſo embarraſſed the Engliſh in a marſhy ground, Wert th 
that it was with the greateſt difficulty they de. {nd he: 
livered themſelves by their own ſkill and valour, {Wim b) 
their Iriſh allies having deſerted them, and with: Hof his 
drawn till the danger was over, when they ap. Ne find 
peared again, and joined with great ardour in the {WJ the a 
purſuit of a flying enemy. Eh fs n the v 
If we may believe what 1s related concerning the horror 
king of Leinſter's behaviour that day, it muſt give {poſition 
us the higheſt idea of his cruel and barbarous di Bur \ 
poſition, Two hundred heads being cut off and of [rela 
brought to him in the midſt of the action, he is W's A CC 
ſaid to have leaped for joy, and to have abuſed the WW" Ant 
earof Heaven with an impious act of enthuſiaſm.— chat an 
Lifting his bloody hands towards the ſkies, he ſang heck t. 
aloud a hymn of thankſgiving over the mangled and Roc 
remains of thoſe unfortunate men, whom his am. with his 
bition had brought to an untimely end. At the J the | 
ſame time that, tranſported with a rage better be: Leinſter 
coming a wild beaſt than a warrior, he bit off the mained 
noſe and lips from the face of one of thoſe whom bearing 


moſt he hated. A ſhocking inſtance of the effects Iten, t. 


of an unbounded paſſion, joined to a moſt ſavage ey re 


rernes, 


and implacable ſpirit, which could occaſion a man 
iter rel %%ͤö»ͤ are end a bet nog ner tog, 


10 
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tn carry his reſentments beyond death itſelf, and to 


iſerace the very name of humanity. og 
The Britiſh allies of Dermod muſt douhtleſs 


Fitz. ; 
ein Ne beheld this ſhocking and impious behaviour 
in the MW vich aſtoniſnment; but it is one of the evil effects 


of war too much to ſteel the breaſt againſt the ten- 
der feelings; and notwithſtanding the maxim which 
its votaries o ſtrongly inculcate, © That generoſity 


Troop 
955 and compaſſion are always the concomitants of true 
er {-. leroiſm;“ yet it is certain they are not always the 
plan, Nconcomitants of a warlike diſpoſition; and how- 
t, be. Ncrer the auxiliaries of the king of Leinſter 
ſtand, right have diſapproved his ſavage tranſport, yet 
ound, {Mvere they too much accuſtomed to ſcenes of blood 
y de- and horror, to think of hazarding a breach with 
alour, im by their rebukes or public diſapprobation 
with. Wof his indecent carriage; — on the contrary, 


ve find that they joined with him, hand and heart, 


in the warlike ſpirit of their ally, than ſtruck with 


ng the Nborror at the thoughts of his cruel and ſavage diſ- 

t give polition. it. „„ gOE IpE 

08 dif. But while theſe things were tranſacted in one part 

F and Hof Ireland, the monarch had buſied himſelf in call- 
hes Ing a council to conſider on the poſture of affairs, 

ed the Nin another. The reſult of the conſultation was, 

lm. chat an army ſhould immediately be aſſembled, 20 
E ſang check the progreſs of Dermod and the foreigners 3 

angled and Roceric was now advancing faſt upon them 

is am- Voith his forces. As ſoon as this was known, many 
At the Nef the Iriſn forſook the ſtandard of the king of 

ter be. Leinſter; bur Firz-Stephen, and his followers, re- 

of the Hraned ſtall firmly fixed to his party.—However, 

whom {Waring what preparations had been made againſt 


ten, raking example by the natives themſelves, 
ey retired to a valley in the neighbourhood of 


O 4 defence, — 


in the acquiſition of new conqueſts, rather rejoicing 


kernes, which was encompaſſed with woods and 
023, where they meant to make a reſolute 
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defence. Roderic coming up, and finding they 
thus potted, did not chuſe to make an attack upq 
them til] he had firſt tried what might be done b 
negociation; and accordingly endeavoured, by | 
the arts he was maſter of, to make a ſeparate pear 
with either of the parties“. But in this deſign h 
miſcarried, for neither party would liſten to hj 
propoſals; whereupon he prepared for a battle, hu 
the fame of the Britons, and the ſtrength of thi 
camp tending to diſpirit his men, by the interpy 
ſition of ſome eccleſiaſtics, who imagined that they 
foreſaw in this ipirit of oppoſition the ruin of ther 
country, (though, in effect, it would have been ty 
only means to preſerve it) the monarch was pr. 
yaiicd upon to renew the negociation, even after x 
had diſpoſed all things for the attack. In conk. 
quence of the ſituation © 
accordingly made, by the terms of which it wx 
agreed I hat he ſhould be reſtored to his king. 
dom of Leinſter, which he was to hold unde 
fealty to Roderic, as monarch of Ireland; and, i 
return, he promiſed to call over no more forcigner 
Into the iſland, by a ſecret article, alſo ſtipulating u 


* On this occaſion, Rogeric is 


faid to have ſent Fitz-Stephen the 
following letter : --- The Britons 
may not by law of arms diſplay their 
enſigns in foreign poſſeſſions, nor 
diſpoſieſs the lawful heirs of their 
Inheritance ;z but they are, with li- 
cence of the Iriſh, to pack home. 
It is a blemiſn to their nation to give 
aid to a ſhameful fact; neither may 
the lechery of Dermod be mantled 
under Britiſh cloaks. Wherefore de- 
part, apd forſake him that is for- 
faken of God and man; and here, 
by my meſſenger, receive to defray 
your charges, and tranſport you to 
your native ſoil.” | 

To this addreſs Fitz-Stephen, who 
was reſolved by no means to forſake 
Permod, or to quit his hope of con- 
queſt in Ireland, returned this an- 
-wer, which the candid reader will 
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£ Dermod, a treaty vn 


[ 10Tg1) 

pints. W 

wil gor m. 

Therefo 

eaſily perceive, without my obſer ſome Of 

tion upon it, to be founded on prite ate 

ciples fraught with falſe arguments; lands 0! 
and tho' written at a time when tle 

writer was in embarraſiments, ju nee 

breathing defiance, and replete with u8Wney We 

the inſolence of adiſdainful conquem 1d for 

*« Your preſent I will not «© | 

cept; nor will I break the fat No wa 

and troth I have promiſed to  . z 

friend Dermod : he forſakes not me, PINS a 

I will not forſake him, neither own bre 


him diſtreſſed. You ſpeak of i 
chery; what is tbat among martil 
men? I hear you have bald 
yourſelf, To what end is your en 
baſſy ? If Roderic give counte), 
need it not; if he prophe!!, 
credit not his oracle; if he con- 
mand as a prince, we obey net 
authority; if he threaten as an ent 
my, a fig for his monarchy *' 
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g then . rad of thoſe, who were already with him, as ſoon 
K up be mould. be peaceably ſettled in his poſſeſſions; 
lone h/, amongſt other hoſtages for the performance of 
, by j M romiſe, the king of Leinſter delivered his own 
b peh into the hands of the monarch, who, having 
ſion he MWoncluded this treaty, withdrew with all his army. 
to m But Maurice Fitz-Gerald ſoon after landing at 
tle, by erford with ten knights and about one hundred 


1d thirty horſemen and archers, Dermod, without 


of ther 


interp wing any regard to what had paſſed between the 
at they anarch and kim&lf, received this new ally with 
of ther eat joy, and immediately engaged his aſſiſtance 


een te the execution of a deſign he "had formed of lay- 
vas pr. g waſte the territories of Dublin, ia revenge for 
after EM affront the Eaſterlings, who inhabited that diſ- 


1 con. W:ict, had given to his family, | by revolting from his 


aty wolfuuber, to whom they had promiſed fealty, bur 

wit va om they killed, and afterwards, by way of in- 
is king guy, buried his body with that of a dog. Of- 

1 und ces of this kind are ſeldom forgotten, and Der- 
and, uod was fo far from adopting the Chriſtian maxim 
reignen [(orgiving an injury, that it was his greateſt hap- 
ating ines when he 5 8 alledge one, by way of colour 


1 


ger invading the territories of 38 neighbours. 


Therefore, for this ill treatment of his father, and 
me other more recent offences, he ravaged the 
Lnds of the citizens, and put many innocent and 
unarmed perſons to the ſword. But, for this time, 
tiey were delivered from his fury by a reſolution he 
bad formed to aſſiſt Donald, prince of Limerick, 
who was his ſon-in-law, and who was now ein open 


my obſerne 
ded on prite 
arguments; 
ge when the 
ments, yt 
plete withal 
1] conquer; 
will not . 


K the futh 


niſed to n EY 0 3 . 
bees not rms againſt Roderic, (though Roderic was his 
ow 1 own brother) on account of a diſpute between them 
; 


concerning the diviſion of Munſter between himlelf 
and Mac Carthy, prince of Deſmond. For this 
realon Dermod entered into a treaty with the Oſt- 


10Ng martial 
ave baſtard 
is your en 
counte], wt 


b en, by which he conſented to leave the govern- 
ey oo: ent ot Dublin to their countryman Haſeulf, and 
im- 


n as an (1 
chy 25 
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immediately diſpatched Fitz Stephen to the aq, 
the prince of Limerick, by which means the lau 
was enabled to ſupport himſelf againſt Roderic, wy 
after ſeveral defeats, retired into the province | 
Connavght, 3 

When Dermad conſidered theſe ſucceſſes, he hy 
gan to be impatient to purſue his firſt deſign 
aſpiring to the Iriſh monarchy, which ſome of h 


D 


anceſtors had enjoyed. But communicating hy 


deſign to Fitz-Stephen and Fitz-Gerald, they a 
viſed him for the preſent to fit down contente 


nd, PEI 
holdin 


ly out 


with what he had already gained, till more fore. tr ur 
ſhould arrive from Britain; and, in the intern e draw 
as the moſt likely method of forwarding M, with 
ſcheme, they perſuaded him to write a letter to Make, f 
earl of Pembroke, preſſing him to bring ow th equal 
now (in the autumn) thoſe forces which he haliM;-rreit 


promiſed to land in the ſpring ;z and at the ſank 
time informing him of his good ſucceſs, and in 
timating that if he would come over ſpeedily, th 
conqueſt of all Ireland was not a buſineſs ty 
great for them in conſort to attempt. 
The earl received this letter with great ple 
ſure; but conceiving that what had been done a 
ready was rather ſtretching the power granted i 
king Henry's patent, before he embarkcd for Ir: 
land, he went to Normandy, where he ſought out 
that prince, and aſked his permiſſion to accept tit 
invitation that Dermod had offered him. To 
this requeſt Henry returned an equivocal anſwer 
which, however, the earl very politickly choſe to 
| conſtrue into a grant of his petition ; and a. 
cordingly, coming back to England, he waited al 
opportunity of embarking on this expedition. In 
the May following he ſent before him a band 0 
knights and archers under the command of Ray: 
mond, a gentleman of his own houſhold, wlio vs 


related to F itz-Stephen and Fitz-Gerald; but * 
: _ 1 


had left 
ſoldier: 
emy bei 
g with 
ſafety 
me, the 
nly face 
the ſat 
jent to 

le there 
0 the ! 
emy, W 
le drea 
00ÞS, W 
ed va 
ſpair; — 
ck on t 
Indred 

re but 

0 were 
vs conf! 
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| no ſooner landed near Waterford, than the 
men under the conduct of O'Faolan, a chief. 
Munſter, attacked a fort which they had 
fily raiſed of turf and wood, thinking eaſily 
torm it, and at once to cruſh theſe invaders. 


, he be this they certainly might have done, if they 
elign i} made the aſſault with veteran troops, or be- 
ne of hed wich more caution in the action. But Ray- 
ting hand, perceiving they advanced very diſorderly, 
they a holding them in great contempt, marched di- 


ontenteſily out of the fortreſs to give them battle. 


Interin 
ling hi 


d, with great impetuoſity, but he ſoon found his 
I 10 the 


ng dn equal firmneſs and ardour, and he was obliged 
1 he half retreat and ſeek the fort with more haſte than 
the fam nad left it. The purſuers followed ſo cloſely that 
and i ſoldiers had not time to cloſe the gates, and the 
dily, the emy being abſolutely on the point of enter- 


els wog with them, jt was plain that there could be 


ſelet/ any longer in flight. Driven to this ex- 


at ple me, theretore, like a ſtag at bay, Raymond ſud- 
cone Muy faced about, and called to his followers to 

751 "8 the ſame.— Their ſituation was argument ſuf- 
or Ire- 


ght outſole therefore who were eagerly crowding to get 
cept theo the fort, turning unexpectedly, attacked the 
m. * emy, who being diſordered with the purſuit, and 
anſwer, 


k dreaming of ſuch a charge from the flying 
ops, were ſoon repulfed and overcome by the 
&d valour of thoſe whom they had driven to 
[pair ;—and now recolling in their turn, fell 


choſe to 
and ac. 
aited an 
on. In 
band 0 
of Ray- 
Ho was 
ut thek 

hat 


Indred had advanced to the attack, yet they 
re but a part of a much greater body of men, 


i confuſion, to increaſe which Raymond again 
{allied 


e ſet upon them in the open field, where they 
re drawn out to the number of about two hun- 


Fake, for they received and returned his charge 


ent to prevail upon them to obey him: all 


> 0n thoſe in their rear, (for though only two 


o were ready to ſupport them) The conſequence 


eq 
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AN 

with panes retreating to a ſtrong tower, the eat] took 
| he ui ao, and made Reginald, the Danith governor 
. AW-;cr. After this exploit, (Dermod, Fitz Ste- 


pura 


1, and their troops arriving,) he claimed the 
ral of | 


gs promiſe, eſpouſed his daughter Eva that very 
and the night was ſpent in feſtivity and rejoicing, 
"oh the morning had opened with ſcenes of 


ed by, e 7 
6 and bloodſhed. —Thus Dermod kept his word 


ES, Wi 


they wiſh Scrongbow 3 and this is one of the founda- 
le Mu of the claim of the Engliſh kings to the 
heir lofW:inion of Ireland, the earl having afterwards 
he ſe: ned his pretenſions in that iſland to his ſo- 


eign. 


CCording 
pt while the king of Leinſter was thus tri- 


uniſh: 


than phing at Waterford, he received intelligence 
poſſelufr his prefence was highly neceſſary in another 
oper erter; for Haſculf whom he had left governor 

oben Dablin, had revolted and had drawn to his 


ught n 
O 3 | 
nge army, while the monarch lay encamped at 


pleted I great diſtance from the city. Therefore the 
0 Milo inftantly ſet forward with the principal part 
to embi his forces, and, by very expeditious marches 
ing Hough windings along the tops of the moun- 


the hans, and roads unoccupied by the Iriſh, they ar- 


a vaſt number of the Iriſh, who formed a 
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at acquh:d before Dublin, which Haſculf had fortified 
proceed well as he could.— But at this juncture the 
rd of 8pnarch very unwiſely raiſed his camp, in order 
n; the quell Donald O'Brian, who, by the intelligence 


1 the toi 


el had juſt then received, was laying Connaught 
in the | 


ſte —This was a very imprudent ſtep, as the 
ent proved, for Haſculf having truſted more to 
e Inſh army than to his own garriſon or fortifi- 
lions, began to treat of peace as ſoon as they 
red; but while this negociation was going for- 


ys rei 
thout wi 
willing 
-rprize 6 

and wi 


by a breach on the other, and a terrible ſlaugh- 
Caugnt 


F of the citizens was begun, while the inhabitants 
7 wha 


rd on one fide of the city, Miles Cogan entered 
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who were off their guard, thinking a pexy 
good as concluded, were not in a condition 
make any defence. The governor himſelf, % 
ever eſcaped, with many of the Principal peg | 


_ retreating to their ſhipping, which, by the ben done, 
of a favouring gale, . tranſported them e g 
Orkney iſlan1+,*— The city was plundered, anger juſt 
maſſacre continued till Dermod himſelf forbu Where obſe 
who, by the advice of Strongbow, gave the od huma 
vernment of it to Miles Cogan, after which rte cl 
allies turned their arms to other parts, laying wiuncil, it 
the territory of Meath, the government of Ming tak 

| had been given to O'Rourk by the monarch, n, thi: 
expelling the prince of Oſſory and other d en u 
from their lands, carrying terror and dim i 

wherever they went: on which account Ro on a0 
ſent Dermod the following letter: Engliſ 
* Againſt the purport of the treaty conchi ald pre 
between us, you have called over a great nuf About 
ber of foreigners into the country; notwithtu trongk 
ing which, while you kept within the limits WM! more | 
your own kingdom of Leinſter, we bore it ¶ ed an e 
tiently, But ſince, regardleſs of your oath, @F comn 
compaſſion for your hoſtage delivered into Ming all 
hands, you have inſolently paſſed the bounds return 
{cribed, and the confines of your country, er, oi 
give you notice either to reſtrain in future i ¶ſcatio 


excurſions of the foreigners, or expect that we Mbe ear 


moſt certainly ſend you the head of your ſon, M ich ho 
off by our command,” ? | migh 

But it was too late for threats to work up itious 
mind of Dermod.—By the help of his allics Wiſe, wt 
thought himſelf ſecure of conqueſt and thetch e lett 
made anſwer, That he would not lay down Wi What 
arms till he had conquered all Connaught, and owed o 
quired for himſelf the monarchy of Ireland, wig, as 1 
he claimed from his grandfather, Murtogh O'bruſe, fo f 


ccordin 


 Hiſtoru 


He afterwards returned from thence, and made an attack upon Dab 
but being taken priſoner, had his head ſtruck off by the Englich, 
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Hiſtorians differ in their account of Roderic's 
-0u& in conſequence of the receipt of this let- 


ANh 


Peace 
dition 


cl, but, according to the beſt accounts, Roderic 
al prop too merciful to execute his threat, which if he 
he ben done, though the innocent muſt have fuffered 
em to the guilty, yet moſt certainly he would have 
d, nin juſtified by the laws of arms, which were 
forbat e obſerved at that time, than thoſe of juſtice 
2 the oc humanity.— | | | | 
which rte clergy of Ardmagh being convened in 


ying Wal : þ | 

of Mig taken ſome Engliſh children, and enſlaved 
arch, Mn, this had drawn down the vengeance of 
1er cl 


ven 1 the nation, and given the Engliſh a 


d dim ence for invading the iſland, upon which ſug- 


it Rod 
uld preſently be ſet free.” : 


conch | 
\bout this time, Henry whow as much offended, 


eat Nut 
withitan 


limit MY! more jealous of his conqueſts in Ireland, pub- 
Yre it ed an edict forbidding the Engliſh to carry on 
- oath, WF commerce with that iſland, and moreover or- 


ng all his ſubjects who had reſorted thither, 


into ol 


unds pifMſeeturn to their native country by the enſuing 
untry, er, on pain of perpetual baniſhmenr, and 
uture W@ilcation of all their effects. _ 


he earl being much difconcerted at this event, 
hich however one ſhould think was no more 
| might be expected from a maſter of Henry's 
bitious ſpirit) diſpatched Raymond to that mo- 
ch, who was then in Normandy, with a ſub- 


lat we Wt 
r ſon, e 


rk up {8 


allles! 


there ve letter, which concluded thus: | 
down  hatfoever the favour of Fortune may have 
t and ed on me, of the patrimony of Dermod or any 
nd, wich as 1 owe it entirely to your royal munifi- 


OB 
LIiſtorin 


- upon Dull 


e, fo ſhall it all return to you and be diſpoſed. 
cording to your abſolute will and pleaſure.” 


In 


uncil, it was mentioned that certain Iriſh pirates 


ſton a command was immediately iſſued That 
Engliſh ſlaves in the whole extent of Ireland 


Strongbow's contempt of his royal orders, and 
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gut the Iriſh being fluſhed with the hopes of en- 
ely extirpating the foreigners, refuſed to grant 
ge terms, and Roderic ſent word to the earl 
the archbiſhop whom he had employed to 
rt of the capitulation, That unleſs he would 
render Dublin, Waterford, and Wexford, to- 
cher with all his fortified caſtles, and pro- 
ſe, on a day appointed, to quit the iſland 
th all his men, he would immediately ſtorm the 
his anſwer threw the whole aſſembly in- 


ANI 
eXPedit 

tO ſh 
a Ciſpty 
id Dow 
the l 


S OWN! 
f Leinfl 
Justin 


wo confuſion, who, on the one hand, were mortified 
ered] the laſt degree with the thoughts of ſubmitt- 
nil to ſuch terms, whilſt, on the other hand, they 


ud not but be terrified at the fate Which 
emed impending over their heads, in caſe they 
ould reject them; for they had little mercy to 


hich 
the ( 


broke ect from the Iriſh if the city ſhould be taken 
Rare  ailault, and perhaps they did not think thete was 
-cheq Noch ſafety in a reliance upon their promiſes, if 
tle ua ing down all their power, they ſhould deliver 
ﬀ am emſelves entirely into their hands; and it was 
che ing little leſs to give up the places which Ro- 


ric demanded of them. All the Engliſh were 
this dilemma, when Miles Cogan, a man of 
reat addreſs, who had been the chief inſtrument 
taking Dublin, exclaimed, * We are a conſi- 
ble number of able men; our beſt remedy 
to make a ſally, which is leaſt expected by 
e enemy; and I hope, by the goodneſs of God, 
hat we ſhall have the victory, or at leaſt die 
th honour, and I deſire that I may be the firſt 
un to attack their quarters,” 

This advice being approved by the council of 
a, immediate orders were given for the chiefs 
pur their men in order, the whole number 
ounting only to ſix hundred. Miles Cogan was 


arch 
| beſieo 
-Stepli 
weaket 
afliftan 
many 
rifoner, 
ind lan 
-ric's { 
the 0 
diſtreſl 
on 0 
Lein. 


in co 


V off pointed. to lead the van, Raymond commanded 
the 
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the centre, and the earl of Pembroke brought upth 
rear. Thus diſpoſed, they marched directy g 
wards the Iriſh camp, which they attacked i 


the cor 
ancileab! 
ountna 


ſuch fury that the enemy being quite unprepaliil, admir 
quickly gave way, and were put to flight, hayin ug conf 
one hundred and fifty foldiers ſlain, and lean. follo 
their camp together with their baggage and pniſrycen t 
viſion behind them, to the diſpofal of the mage 
querors, who loſt (it is ſaid) but one man in M full a 
action. Thus was the ſiege raiſed by the vai with 
of Miles Cogan, whom the earl now left to . er ſea- 
charge of the government of it, whilſt he hin s which 
ſelf marched with a choſen band to We're his acc 
in order to ſuccour Fitz-Stephen, whom he ders, une 
pected to find employed in the defence of th roland. 
place. But Fitz-Stephen being made priſom i reſtore 
and the place ſurrendered, he came too late iich hac 
However, on his approach, the inhabitants Md. A 
the town on fire, and withdrew to an iſlaud ether te 
where they knew they could be ſafe from dy in 
attack of the earls : yet, not ſatisfied with Hd, whi 
ſecurity, they ſent him a folemn declaration, tu ee the 
if he dared to follow them to their retreat, tie While 
would inſtantly preſent him with the heads nd and 
Fitz-Stephen and the reſt of their priſoners. M aed to 
ter receiving ſuch a meſſage, Strongbow, ih, wit 
was a brave and generous man, and at leaſt it whil 
lued his friend's Fife as much as he did his om a furic 
changed his route, and directed his courle y, Mil 
wards Waterford, where he found Hervey Mall tro 
Mountmaurice arrived from England, who brougieat.* im 
him letters from his correfpondents, that advie:ins ab 
him without delay to repair to the king, and makuted w 
his peace with him, before he attempted to proce valiant 
any farther with his conqueſts, _ . is att: 
Accordingly, the earl repaired directly to EngfWmpts « 
land, and found Henry at Newnham in Gloucelrther h 


terſhire. At firſt the king who was highly incenh Leinſ 
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t up, the contempt of his order, appeared quite irre- 
ct u ocileable, till, by the mediation of Hervey de 
ed wilMountmaurice, he was at laſt prevailed upon 
repami i admit him into his preſence, and after a 
havin 10g conference, to receive him again into favour, 
lea e following conditions being then ſtipulated 
nd pu ween them: — That the earl ſhould renew his 
he 0 omage to his liege- lord, and ſurrender to him 
1 in full and abſolute property, the city of Dub- 
vi with the cantreds adjoining as well as all the 
to ther ſea-port towns, with the caſtles and fortreſ- 
ne him s, which he poſſeſſed in that country; the reſt 
/ xton ff his acquiſitions there, remaining to him and his 
he ers, under homage and fealty to the crown of 
of thaWroland. And at the ſame time the king agreed 
Yrifone i reſtore. to that nobleman thoſe eſtates of his, 
late Which had been ſeized upon, as forfeited, in Eng- 
ants Mad. After this, Henry and the earl went to- 
 1ſland 


ether to Peinbroke, while ſhips were getting 
om gay in order to tranſport an army into Ire- 
1th th 


on, ture the arrival of the latter in England. 


at, ti While theſe preparations were making in Enge 
eads nd and Wales, O'Rourk, king of Breffny, col- 
5. Aletcd together in haſte a numerous army of 
vw, WaWih, with which he ventured to affault Dublin; 
eaſt n while theſe were ruſhing on with loud ſhouts 
us Oh a furious and diſorderly manner, to ſtorm the 
urſe toy, Miles Cogan ſallied out at the head of a 
rvey Mall troop of veterans, and charged them with 
broueWreat. impetuoſity, ſo that theſe new levies not 


advile 
1d make 
proceed 


ing able to ſtand the ſhock, were quickly 
uted with great ſlaughter, and O'Rourk's ſon, 


his attack miſcarrying, we hear of no more at- 

mpts of the Iriſh of any conſequence, nor any 

her hoſtilities carried on againſt the Engliſh 

I Leinſter; all being quiet till the arrival of 
| rt] 


to E 9 
3loucel 
ncenſe 


- 


nd, which the former had ſet on foot even be- 


valiant young prince, was among the flain.,— 


king 
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oiched their city in a hoſtile manner, in order 
5 ſupport the claims of a tyrant, who was gene- 
ay hated even by his own ſubjects. But Henry 
harmed them with his moderation, by which means 
e appeared rather as a friend than a conqueror to 
hoſe unhappy citizens who had ſuffered ſo much 
yy the depredations of his ſubjects ———Hither 


Droug | 
il who 
iſtur Vai 
<nglan 
recetyer 
litickh 
ed th 


f Ireland, who ſwore fealty to him as the reſt 
had done. Roderic O'Connor, king of Connaught, 
nd monarch of Ireland, was the laſt who made 


ſo nab s ſubmiſſion, as being unwilling to yield up his 
Stephe wereign power to a forcign potentate; yet, at 
that h ength he Was likewiſe perſuaded to come in, and 
boſe et Hugh de Lacey and William Fitz-Aldelm, 


{ubmit 
vereig 
©, ht 
and 0 
ould an 


as to pay, and to receive his allegiance, — 
Thus was the whole country brought under 


ft blood, which was partly owing to the extra- 
ordinary juncture of circumſtances that milita- 
ed for him, and partly to the invincible valour 
ff Strongbow and his adherents.—We have al- 
eady mentioned that the king had caſt his eyes 
pon Ireland as a deſireable acquiſition, which he 
only waited a favourable opportunity of attempting. 


Caſhe 
ure, þ 
10 then 
bute, 1 
e chli 
n thene 
elf to h 
ity, b 


orians, he ſent John of Saliſbury to pope Adrian, 


King, which, however, Henry kept by him for 


1 ome years, till Dermod's ſolicitations and the con- 
ne ry quent conqueſts of the earl of Pembroke and 
1 by b followers rendered it of uſe to him. This 
rt Wo was couched in the following terms: 

: * * Adrian, the biſhop, the ſervant of the ſer 


ants of God, to his moſt dear fon in Chriſt, 


with ho: . _ IR ES ti 
it noble king of England; ſendeth greeting, 


not a 
proache 


= 3 hath 


ime O'Rourk, and many princes of the north 


bo were commiſſioned to ſettle the tribute he 


ſubſection to Henry, without his ſhedding a drop 


But this was not all, for, if we believe ſome hiſ- 


who procured his holineſs's bull for the under- 


and apoſtolic benediction. — Your magnificence 


TN . . 
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10w J0 
ON eg 
and el 
ing, Jo 
| 


tray: 


unihment of ſin, the reforming of manners, 
lancing of virtue, and increaſing of Chriſtian re- 
gion) do enter to poſſeſs that land, and there 
Lecute according to your wiſdom whatſogver 


oy tea all be for the honour of God, and the ſafety 
riſtian M the realm. — And farther, alſo, we do ſtrictly 
he welfharge and require, That all the people of that 
you nd do with all humbleneſs, dutifulneſs, and 
nce, M onour, receive and accept you as their liege 
ſpeed rd and ſovereign, reſerving, and excepting 
ccels, Me right of holy church to be inviolably pre- 
of a fe rp as alſo the yearly penſion of Peter Pence, 
| and t of every houſe, which we require to be truly 
t, in iMhſvered to St. Peter, and to the church of 

And Wome. If therefore you do mind to bring your 


Chriſt 
red, it 
1] knon 
the I 1 


Wy purpole to effect, endeavour to travail, to 
form the people to ſome better order and trade 


me; al 

ous, aid the church of God may be beautified, the 
J's wu: Chriſtian religion ſowed and planted, and all 
day wither things done, that by any means, ſhall or 
ls. Wey be to God's honour, and ſalvation of mens 


dvertifeMWpuls, whereby you may in the end receive at 
nter inþod's hands, the reward of everlaſting life, and 
end lo in the mean time, in this life, carry a 
d undMhorious fame, and an honourable report among 


nations.“ 
But there are ſome who queſtion the truth of 


1 Amon 
to yl 
arly pe 
eſides 
churce 
allow! 


ert that neither the purity of Henry's manners, 


on, em the pope ; yet I am not inclined to think it 
ify, u fictitious one. As to the firſt part of the argu- 
o gruß ent, though the character of this prince has been 


Thi * much 


That you (for the dilating of God's church, the 


life, and that alſo by your ſelf, and by ſuch 
bers as you ſhall think meet, true, and honeſt 
their life, manners, and converſation, to the 


s account, eſpecially among the Iriſn.— They 


or the reſpect he ſhewed the holy ſee, were ſuch 
could be ſuppoſed to draw a grant like this 
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much blackened, yet, in ſpite of all his eren 
could ſay of him, he was very far from be 
either a bad prince or a wicked man, — As tg 
ſecond, it is well known that the biſhops | 

4 Rome, with all their infallibility, could chay 

| their ſentiments either of kings or private g 

| | ſons, as opportunity offered for their own 2 

| vantage; nay, that when it ſuited their part 

ll. Jar purpoſes, that they would even hold correhy 

| . dence with excommunicated perſons. And as f 

| bull was ſaid to be obtained before the muri 

| | of Becket had incenſed the church, there is y 

| thing very improbable in the ſtory. Accord 

= to the ſame authorities, this bull was afterwan 
confirmed by another of pope Alexander f 
Third, the tenor of which was as follows: 
Bop Alexander the biſhop, the ſervant of the 
vants of God, to his dearly beloved ſon, then 
ble king of England, grecting, grace and an 
tolic benediction.—Foraſmuch as things given a 
granted, upon good reaſon, by our predeceſſ 
are to be well allowed of, ratified, and confirme 
we, well conſidering and pondering the grant: 
privilege for and concerning the dominion 
the land of Ireland, to us appertaining, and late 
given by Adrian our predeceſſor; we follow 
his ſteps, do in like manner confirm, ratify, a 
allow the ſame ; reſerving and ſaving to St. N 
ter, and to the church of Rome, the yearly pt 

N ſion of one penny out of every houſe, as well 

| England as in Ireland. Provided alſo, Thatt 

barbarous people of Ireland by your means | 

reformed, and recovered from that filthy life a 

:hominable converſation, that as in name, ſo 

life and manners they may be Chriſtians, and tit 

4 as that rude and diſordered church being by j0 

reformed, the whole nation may alſo with | 
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s enen gemon of the name be in act and deed followers 
JM be the ſame.” . | | — 2 . 

\s tot eis needleſs to obſerve that the authority of 
ſhops Moth the bulls above recited muſt ſtand or fall to- 
d chu mer; yet 1 have only taken notice of them as 
ate other matters recorded in hiſtory, not as any 
own roof to ſupport the right of king Henry to 
par e dominion of Ireland, ſince the pope could 


ot give away that which never belonged to him; 
d as ti 


d it would be the moſt abſurd thing imagina- 


e mul: in proteſtant princes, who lived many ages 
re is liter him, to found their claim upon an authority 
\ccordnfM@Ohich in all other reſpects they do not allow, and 


iterwaWhich if they did, might as well give away their 
nder en kingdom, as Ireland, and in truth with 
: Wal judgement and propriety. e OS 
f the Bur I cannot help obſerving here what great of- 
„ the Mence ſome of the Iriſh have taken at the ex- 
ind apdWÞreſſions in theſe bulls, which intimate the ſavage 
zven And barbarous ſtate of the people of that country, 
deceſloWnd the decline of religion among them. Keat- 
nfirmedWoo is one of theſe, —and yet who can read that 
grant apart of his own hiſtory, which refers to the pe- 
1n10n Mod in queſtion, . without owning that notwith- 
and latdWſtanding there might be ſome few learned and 


pious, and many more enthuſiaſtic biſhops and 
onks in Ireland, yet the bulk of the people 


follow 
ity, u 


o St. Md moſt deplorably departed from the practice 
-arly peWot the Chriſtian religion, how well ſoever they 
15 well might affect to think of its precepts ?—And in- 


Thatt 
means 
life an 
ne, fo! 
and th 
g byj0 
With! 


pol 


deed that very circumſtance, under colour of 
which the pontiff gave away their dominions, 
was, in another ſenſe; the cauſe of their loſing them; 
for if there had been any ſparks of virtue re- 
maning in the breaſts of either the princes or 
their people, they would never haye been ſub- 
wed as they were. by foreign power ;—they 
Fould not have been perpetually committing de- 
5 predations 
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common enemy was even at their doors, and h 


Keating. | 


countrymen in ſuch a manner that they had d 
ties, and the unhappy victims of cruel tyranny, 9 


ſome regard to the bulls above-mentioned, af 


derly cuſtoms in the church, and enacting may 


chaplain, the biſhop of Liſmore preſided, and th 
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predations on their neighbours territories, „ Fourth 
drawing out their armies againſt thoſe whom th ons tl 
ought to have eſteemed as their friends when U ſeecula 
ally, th 
hildren, 
vigne al 
ther lik 
ny of | 
kewlfſe 
th EX 
icked 2 
ery WI 
uch tow 
ear, and 
Fitthly 
nade an 
hat no 
in to © 
hing the 
he murd 
f mone 
me. 
Sixth). 
g ſick 
eighbou 
15 debts 
noveable 
nto thre! 
hildren, 


raſſing the more innocent and quiet part of ths 


to rejoice rather than. grieve at the conqueſt ( 
the Engliſh, and be happy in a ſubmiſſion to 
power that was exerciſed with moderation, rat 
than be conſtantly the prey of contending pa 


lawleſs faction. | 
But to return,—as a prefumptive proof 2 
confirmation that Henry had received and pai 


having been acknowledged by the Iriſh princh 
and chiefs, and having feaſted them royally 2 
Dublin, we find him removing to Caſhell, when 
he convened a national ſynod, and ſeveral canon 
were made and ratified reſtraining certain difer 


wholeſome ordinances, 5 
In this ſynod, to which the king ſent his om 


following articles were agreed upon: © Firſt, iti 
decreed, That all good, faithful, and Chriſt 
people, throughout Ireland, ſhould forbear an 
ſhun to marry with their near kinsfolks and cou 
fins, and marry with ſuch as lawfully they ſhoul 


440. ; art to b 


| Secondly, That children ſhall be - catechildſſ io be 
without the church door, and baptiſed in the foi e divide: 


appointed in the churches for the ſame. d be fo! 
Thirdly, That every Chriſtian body do faith-Wunce of 
fully and truly pay yearly the tithes of his caſo wite, 
tle, corn, and other his increaſe and profits oli viged 
) de to 


the church or pariſh where he is a pariſhioner. 
| | Fourthly, 


Sevent 


d dying 


N D 


les, 


| Fourthly, That all the church lands and poſ- 
OM th 


ons throughout all Ireland, ſhall be free from 


Then i ſecular exactions and impoſitions; and eſpe- 
and Wally, that no lords, earls, or noblemen, nor their 
of the Mhildren, Or family ſhall extort, or take any 
ad cagigne and livery, coſheries, nor cuddies, nor any 
queſt der like cuſtom, from thenceforth, in or upon 
n to fy of the church lands and territories, And 
„„ u ewiſe that they, nor no other perſon, do hence- 


th exact out of the ſaid church lands old 
icked and deteſtable cuſtoms of coigne and li- 
cry, which they were wont to extort upon 


ing Par 
anny, 7. 


of ch towns and villages of the churches as were 
nd p ear, and next bordering upon them. 1 
d, au Fifchly, That when eric, or compoſition, is 
ptina ade among the lay people, for any murder, 
yally Mit no perſon. of the clergy (though he be of 
„ when to any of the parties) ſhall contribute any 


canou ing thereunto 3 but as they be guiltleſs from 
n difor 
> mi money for any ſuch eric or releaſe from the 
_ ame, „ con | 5 

his on Sixthly, That all and every good Chriſtian be- 
and thy 
1 
hriſti 
ear and 


nd cou 
 ſhoul 


is debts and ſervants wages being paid, all his 


ito three parts: whereof one part to be for the 
hildren, another. for his widow, and the third 


ſo be he have no children, then the goods to 
e dĩrided into two parts, whereof the one moiety 
d be for his wife, and the other for the perfor- 


techiled 
he fon 


o fath-Wance of his will and teſtament. And if he have 
his caſo wife, but only children, then the goods to be 
fits M ewiſe divided into two parts, whereof the one 
ier. be to himſelf, and the other to his children. 


deventhly, That every Chriſtian, being dead, 
d dying in the Catholic faith, ſhall be reverent- 
PEE, 5 ly 


urthly 
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he murder, ſo ſhall they be free from payment 


g ſick and weak, ſhall before the prieſt and his 
aghbours, make his laſt will and teſtament ; and 


noveables to be divided (if he hath any children) 


urt to be for the performance of his will. And 
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| occaſion for war, (however Henry's courtiers 
Eht gloſs the matter over) between the two 
jphbouring nations; for as to the piracies of 
ne of the Iriſh, they were rather matters of 


VI 


as appe 


e in 
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and (| | 4 
; it z ate than of public concern; and beſides, theſe 
and 1g never alledged by thoſe Engliſh and Welch 
ointn o firſt entered the country, as a reaſon for 
the ker coming, neither was there any reſtituion de- 
m tial nded or any remonſtrance made upon the occa- 
rm ten- And as to the cauſe of Dermod, it was the 
WHA ae of wickedneſs and injuſtice, nor could the 
urch ort faid to be made on Roderic who accuſed him 
ligon, { lwdnelſs in his letter, by any means ſoften the 
ne to ner, ſince the crimes of one man can never, in 
ful un a cafe, palliate thoſe of another. Again, if 
ning u claim be eſtabliſhed on the foundation of 
of NN marriage between the earl of Pembroke and 
d amo the daughter of Dermod (which J believe 
ind gun moſt inſiſted upon of any) it is very judici- 
ly obſerved by a foreign author, that admit- - 
Is of Hg this title, it can hold good for no other part 


nt 2s the kingdom than Leinfter, at moſt, and 


edgeme 


ſhed y ſeſſed of, ſince he could not give away what 
bing MF rally never had. — And as to the diſputed 
the go um to the monarchy by deſcent, if Roderic's 
that ts not a good one, Dermod's was no better, 
utcly e therefore he who held poſſeſſion, and was ap- 
the coored by the majority of the people, ought cer- 
e Emely in this caſe to be conſidered as the mo- 


arch, . 


aſide th 
which och better title than any of theſe to plead ; for 
ke mu had the conſent and homage of the monarch 


inſelf, and of the petty princes under him, and 


11d ret 
ſuffrages of the clergy and others in a na- 


t tO ee 
ther Ha enal council aſſembled, as mentioned above, who 
en 4 1a knowledgipg themſelves and all the kingdom 


} indebted 


joſe other appendages which that prince ſtood 


Yet, in the opinion of ſome, Henry had a 
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der's judgement to determine on the validity 


137 
indebted to him for the good order he had ges a 
duced, were content, on that account, to „M lave c 
all claims of his countrymen, and to rec Engli 
his title as ſovereign lord of Ireland. Au right « 
think this claim muſt be an unexceptionable ond is 
in a country where hereditary right was ſo Hive it 
attended to, if we could be affured that no je folly 
fluence either of threats or promiſes were uſe Whexed t. 
extort ſuch, a compliance, or that the Iriſh wiWſeſion 
not by Henry's power over-awed into the n, the! 
that which otherwiſe they might have abhon n, orig! 
the thoughts of.—lIt is certain that Henry, tho who 
he marched with an army through the coum juſt! 
had commenced no hoſtilities, and though 1d of ? 
impoſſible to aſſert whether the force he had wound 
him did not operate by ſtriking a terror into off far fro 
minds of Iriſhmen ; yet, at leaſt, we do not lil it wo 
of any particular threatenings uſed upon this ¶ is exiſt 
caſion. . To con 
Having given the principal arguments made ¶ ce tha 
of in this controverſy, I-ſhall leave it to the ¶ many 
ernmen 


Henry's title; but I mult at the ſame time d far fro 


ſerve, that whatever objections might be raiſed by ar! 
the government of that prince, — the Iriſh mona Nection 
being ſtill alive, though reduced to the condititainly 0 
of a feudatory chief, and mens minds and dt effecte 


much 
claims 
Ihed the! 
indebte 
rely to 
| of Pe 


poſitions not yet reconciled to the change in d 
ſtate, which like all other revolutions, though 
ver ſo wiſely conducted muſt terminate to tlie1 
jury of fome individuals; though it was then ni 
wonderful that the natives ſhould not he eaſily n 
conciled to a foreign dominion; theſe objettions 


by no means be alledged with propriety in exc before I 
for any revolts or inſurrections among the Iriſh I be dear 
later ages, when the cauſe being removed, the he inter 
fect might reaſonably be expected to ceaſe, i imhe 
when the natives of that iſland poſſeſſing thep With ;— 


vllege 
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d im ges and immunities of free ſubjects, ought 
to wi have conſidered tbemſelves as one people with 
ec Engliſh. ——And, as to the debate concerning 
An; WM right either of conqueſt or ſucceſſion, by which 
able and is annexed to the crown of England, to 


ue it in theſe days is the height of madneſs 
i folly ; for if the tenure by which Ireland is 


© no 
- uſe exed tothe crown of Great Britain after ſo long 
iſh A lenon is a matter properly to be called in ſs 


n, then what rights either of nations or private 
n, originating in thoſe militaty ages can be ſecure, 
thou who either amongſt our nation or their own 
coun juſtice can defend the eſtate that he is poſ- 
ed of? A ſcrutiny of this kind muſt naturally 
found all claims of property, and would be 
far from determining the queſtion of right, 
tit would go near to overthrow the very idea 
its exiſtence. - 5 F 
To conclude theſe obſervations,. I muſt take 


made ice that though Henry's title might appear 
the many of the Iriſh to be very detective, his 
lidiry ernment of them (allowing for the times) 


far from being ſo.— They had been ſubdued at 
by arms, but they mult have been kept in 
gection by policy. Yet the king of England 


time of 
raiſed 
monat 


conduiu uinly owed much to the proweſs of thoſe who 
and dit effected the ſettlement in the country, and 
ze in M much ſoever he might pique himſelf upon 
ugh a daims he had in Ireland, or any laws he efta- 
to the H ed there to maintain them, it is certain that he 
then i indebted for the firſt poſſeſſion of the country 
eaſily Mehr to the valour and ſkill of the renowned 
gion of Pembroke. 5 1 
in exe efore I cloſe this book, I ſhall ſpeak of ſome 
je Iriſh the learned and religious men, who flouriſhed 
d, the e interval of time from the acceſſion of Brian 
eaſe, M oimhe to the conqueſt of the iſland by the 
ö the eich —the reader will not wonder if it is but 


a ſhort 
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times, and the unſettled ſtate of the kinga 


Philoſophical works that have tranſmitted his nar 


famous perſon of that age, was Malachy O Mo 


of the Scots, and a Prophecy of the Popes ( 
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a ſhort one, when he conſiders the troubles of 


which muſt neceſſarily be very prejudicial to ie the 
progrefs of knowledge and ſcience amongſt the u a lif 
happily divided natives. ming 

Marianus Scotus, a chronologer of the f xaking 
rank, was born in the beginning of the eleveleir ma 
century, and wrote an univerſal chronicle of ances 
time. He retired from the world about the mi n king 
dle of it, to Germany; where he ſhut him(c|{ of Havin 
in a convent at Cologne, afterwards at Fulda, ¶M Aged, 
at laſt died at Mentz. He wrote, beſides fall 7 
chronicles above-mentioned, the Harmony of (fexions 
Evangeliſts, Amendments to Dionyſius, of ent, ar 
great Paſcal Cycle, Annotations on the Scriptur 


s hiſtc 
Commentaries on the Pſalms, a Notitia of HH, 
Empires, and fome other. tracts. 

Near the ſame period hved Tigernach, v1 
wrote the Annals of Uliter, in the "eleventh 
tury ; and Meliſa of Munſter, the author of { 


to poſterity. 
In the twefth century, before the conque 
lived Gilbert, biſhop of Limerick, and the pa 
legate in the ſynod mentioned in the reign ( 
Mortogh O'Brian, who wrote ſome epiſtles, a 
a book of the ſtate of the church.—But the mo 


gar, archbiſhop of Ardmagh, who wrote m 
epiſtles to Bernard, a Book of general Conſti 
tions, of the laws of Celibacy, of Tradition 
the Life of Cuthbert, an Epiſtle to David, ki 
Rome. He built a ſtone oratory at Bangor eo . 
Ireland, like what he had ſeen in other countre 
which is ſaid to be the firſt of the ſort erected 
that kingdom. | E 

7 I 
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les-of 8 There are indeed beſides theſe, others men- 
kingdofoned by ſome of the Iriſh writers; but theſe 
al to ie the perſons of the principal note among them 

t the a liſt of whom may ſeem- to ſhew the ſtate of 
ming in Ireland, about the time we are 
the E esking of, which introduced the Engliſh and 
eleven ir manners among them, and altered in many 
le of M lances the religious as well as the civil ſtate of 
the mu kingdom. 3 
imſelf i Having thus ſeen king Henry's power acknow- 
ulda, aided, and the Engliſh ſettled in the iſland, 
ſides of ſhall now leave the reader to make his own 
iy of (ffW&fexions on this extraordinary and unexpected 
of eat, and put a period to the ſecond book of 
cripture 1 hiſtory. | Es x 
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| | 5 1 poſe the 
i LE things being thus fettled in lan wo 
| L king Henry, after ſpending the wine with the 
i which was very tempeſteous, at Dublin, wit 

drew from thence in the ſpring, having recen EC 
advice that the Pope had diſpatched two cardinal #h x 0 
to Normandy, in order there to ſee and exanii C 1 1 
him concerning the death of Thomas Becket, la nf 7 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had been mu A 75 
dexed in his own cathedral church, on account N 5 
his haughtineſs towards his maſter, though, 1 . 
ſeems, not by his immediate orders.— That pia Wach 
before his departure left Strongbow, earl of Pen ax 
broke, in poſſeſſion of the province of Leine bil rs 


which he held as a fief of the Engliſh crm ber pret. 
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t the ſame time that hel appointed Hugh de 
Lacey juſticiary of Ireland, leaving him the ga- 


ter the government of Meath, (which had be- 


c O'Connor,) a ſtep which much diſpleaſed the 
king of Breffny, and almoſt: all the Iriſh natien. 
He Jeſt Humphry de Bohun in charge of Water- 


'F Ficraldelm, ordering caſtles to be built in theſe 
towns, and taking into his on ſervice Raymond, 


being jealous of the great power of that noble- 
an in a newly conquered country. 

Thus all things remained at King Henry 85 tr 
parture, but thus they. did not remain long; for 
ORourk ſoon after began to ſhew his reſentment 


of the kingdom, that theſe two rivals ſhould meet 
and compromiſe their. differences. For this pur- 
poſe they met on a hill near Dublin, attended by 


an equal number of followers, the Engliſh being 


Telant armed: only with their ſwords, and the Triſh only 
wine with their axes.—The lord lieutenant and the Iriſh 
n, Wü prince then withdrew together to ſome diſtance, 


recei 
Cardin; 
examin 
Ket, l 
een mul 
CCO uu 
Igh, 4 
at print 
of Pen 
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Crown 


but the latter had laid a plan to deſtroy his ene- 
my; ſo finding an excuſe to leave him, he made a 
honal to a band of men that he had placed in 


uplifted, and his countenance inflamed with wrath. 
Happily for the intended victim, one Gryffith, a 
Welch knight, who ſuſpected ſome treachery had 
dann off ſeveral knights towards that part of the 


der pretence of tilting with each other, they ob- 
Q 2 ſerved 


emment of Dublin.— He alſo beſtowed upon the 


ſore been granted in part to Q'Rourk,: by Rode- 


ſord, and committed Wexford to. the care of 


Miles: Cogan, and many of the earl's beſt officers, 


of. the part that monarch had acted in diſpoſing F 
of Meath to Hugh Lacey. However, it was pro- 
poſed by ſome who wiſhed to preſerve the peace 


ambuſh to come up and fall upon him, at the 
lame time advancing towards him with his axe 


hill where the conference was held, and there un- 
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ſerved all that paffed. In the mean time Pitz. 
Gerald came up time enough to aid Lacey ; 
was retiring from the fury. of the king of Breg. 
ny, who already aimed a blow at his rival's head, 


which cut off the arm of his interpreter, Bu 


now finding Gryffiths's people advance as faſt y 
his own, O'Rourk concluding that the latter would 


be routed, prepared to make his eſcape on horſe. 


back; but while he was mounting, the Welch 
knight, with one puſh of his lance, ſlew both 
man and horſe together; the king of Breffny, 


people were routed with great ſlaughter, and u 


head being cut off, was placed on the great gat 


of the caſtle of Dublin, and his body treated wit 


great indignity by the conquerors.— A molt | 
mentable end for an injured prince, whoſe 
aggreſſor had deſcended in peace to his grave, 

if viewed in another light (ſuch as doubtleſs the 
Engliſh choſe to behold it in) a juſt puniſhmen 
for treachery, and the breach of the moſt ſolemn 
compacts, which however others had no les de 


ſerved, though by the kindneſs of fortune they 
were not fated to ſuffer it. 33 


After this the earl of Pembroke made wa 
againſt O' Dempſey, chief of Ophaly, for not at. 
tending his court, but after having ravaged hu 
country, the Engliſh under the Earl's command, 
were defeated on their return home, their booty 
being wreſted from them, Robert de Quiney, 
the chief conſtable ſlain, and the ſtandard of 


Leinſter taken by the enemy. 


Before Strongbow could put himſelf into a con. 
dition to revenge this upon the Iriſh he was obliged 
to, go over to king Henry in France, who ſoon 
after ſent him back again loaded with honours to 
Ireland, confering the lieutenancy of that king: 
dom on him, which Lacey reſigned as ſoon a 
he received his maſter's order for that ran, 

* b 
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ku The earl at his arrival found affairs in great 


— confuſion, the Iriſh being ready to revolt, and 
: * the Engliſh generals Hervey and Raymond at 


variance. The latter upon repeated ſolicitions he 


Ty permitted to make excurſions into Ophaly, where 
wo 1 they took a great booty, and afterwards into Mun- 
ko ſter, which they cruelly ravaged, and took and 


Racked Liſmore. In effect, this was only a war 
made for plunder, and the foldiery who had been 


"4 þ clamorous to begin it being intercepted by 
and h ſthe citizens of Waterford, on their return, were 
at ox WP pay ing dearly for their rapine; but Adam 
ed an de Hereford, a chief of great valour, ſuſtained 
noſt k. hem, defeated the enemy, and brought them off 
W uch better than they deſerved. —At the ſame 


im? Dermod, Mac Carthy, prince of Deſmond, 
ing overthrown by Raymond, the army con- 
nued their depredations in thoſe parts without 
ear of farther interruption. Ta . 
But the ſucceſſes of the Engliſh were ſoon 
ſtopped by the return of Raymond into Wales, 
1 reſentment for the earl of Pembroke's refuſal 
o give him the office of conſtable and ſtandard. 
dearer, and his ſiſter Baſilea in marriage. After 


leſs de. 
ne they 


not . . 12 - x : . 

ed bn departure, Hervey de Mountmaurice taking 

. „ he command of the earl's forces in Leinſter, 
1 | it1 | | . | 

0 eing upon an expedition to Cork, was ſurpriſed 


n his camp by Donald O'Brian, prince of Li- 
derick, and after having ſuffered great loſs, was 


orced to ſhut himſelf up in Waterford, the Iriſh 
orces every day increaſing. and Roderic himſelf 


> a con- you. | 
obliged" in arms for the recovery of his monarchy, * 
10 ſoon e began to return the injuries they had received, 


nd even ravaged the country of the .Engliſh to 


: Ling de gates of Dublin, till ou ©" alarmed at 
on ll. ſucceſſes, condeſcended to ſolicit Raymond's 


furn, who arriving with one Meyler, thirty 
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Knights and a body of Engliſh forces near Wat, © ©' 
ford, the Iriſh not daring, to encounter him, M have. 
conducted the earl from thence to Wexford. Ne « our:a 
vertheleſs a patty of Oſtmen afterwards came ing back 
Waterford, and murdered all the Engliſh remain, ye {1 
ing in che houſes; but not being able to redug {if #194) 
Reginald's tower, in that city, were themſelves fog i certal 
expelled by the garriſon of the fortreſs. Thus 
But Raymond, in the interim, was married Wfettack v 
with'the conſent of Strongbow to his beautiful ſiſter, the r0u! 
and ſoon after marching towards Dublin, gave but Ro 
check to the progreſs of Roderick, and recoyeri ond © 
all Meath.. After which he turned his arms apainſf admitte« 
Donald O'Brian, and attacked the city of Limerick, eiance. 
which he took by ſtorm, though his forces ſoene Dern 
very unequal to ſuch an enterprize. obtainec 
But as Raymond was thus proceeding in h ntent u 
; conqueſts, he was recalled by Henry, who ha tte full 
been informed, not without Juſtice, that that chi rebe11101 
carried on a piratical war in the country, and vu but beir 
beſides (though perhaps with leſs grounds) led wWonce m. 
ſuſpect him of a deſign of uſurping the dominion d theſe ſu 
it fr himſelf ; a circumſtance which much alarmeMmond's 
his maſter. Whe 
As he was preparing to depart, Donald O' BHs began t. 
beſieged Limerick, hoping to retake it; but uh fnitive 
Strongbow attempted to march to its relief, Meellor v 
ſoldiers refuſed ſerving under any other but Ra council 
mond; to whom the earl was obliged, on that a ited, 
count, to give the command of the forces. — Th between 
general thereupon ſex forward upon the expedition © He 
aſſociating with him the chiefs of Offory and K. ſhould 
ſale, who were Donald's enemies.—Donald had bill vaſſe 
this time raiſed the ſiege, but lay encamped in 1 bories as 
ſtreight to oppoſe them; at which, as ſoon 2s H before 
Engliſh arrived, the chief of Oſſory, their ally, s lik. 
ue. to have thus addreſſed them : [al the r 
| 8 ON {but wi 
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HIS TORX :or TRE L AIND. 
wT Oye, whoſe arms have ſubdued this land, be- 
© have. yourſelves well this day If you conquer, 
our axes ſhall join your ſwords in wounding the 

backs of the diſcomfited and flying foes; but if 


« ye ſhould be vanquiſhed, theſe weapons, which 
« always ſtrike on the ſide of the conquerors, will 


certainly be employed againſt you.?“ 
Thus ſtimulated, the Engliſh made ſo furious an 


tack upon the Iriſh, that they put them entirely to 
the rout 5 and ſoon after not only Donald O'Brian, 
dut Roderic himſelf held conferences with Ray- 
mond concerning a treaty of peace, defiring to be 
admitted to renew their oaths of fealty and alle- 


glance. 


Nermod Mac Carthy chen ſolicited and preſently 
btained Raymond's aid againſt his. ſon, who was 
intent upon driving him out of his territories, to 
the full poſſeſſion of which they reſtored him; the 
ebellious young prince indeed ſoon after revolted, 

but being put to death by his father, the latter was 
once more in quiet poſſeſſion of his: right; and 


theſe ſucceſſes made it impolitic to inſiſt on Ray- 


mond's return to England. 
When Henry's affairs abroad gere kim leave, he 
began to attend ſeriouſſy to the concluſion of a de- 


ſinitiye treaty with Roderic O'Connor, whoſe chan- 


cellor waited on him at Windſor, where a great 
council being held for the purpoſe, a peace was ra- 
ited, the following articles being n pen 


[between the two princes: 


„Henry granted to his liegeman Roderir that he 
ſhould be @ king under bim, ready to ſerve him as 
bis vaſſal, and that he ſhauld hold his own terri- 
tories as well and as peaceably, as he had held them 


before the coming of Henry into Ireland. He 
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was likewiſe: to Ave under his rule and dominion 


fall the reſt of the iſland, and the inhabitants thereof, 


{out with ſome exceptions, which are afterwards 
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ſpecified in the treaty.) and to exgciſe juriſdia y 
over them all (kings and princes ificluded) ſo xv 
oblige them to pay their tribute to the king 
England through his hands, and to preſerve t 
that monarch his other rights. They were likew 
to hold in peace whatſoever they poſſeſſed at th 
time, ſo long as they remained faithful to the x 
of England, and paid him their tribute and why 
elſe he claimed by right, through the king of Cy 
naught's hands; ſaving in all things the prerogaty 
and the honour of both thoſe kings. And in ci 
that any of them ſhould rebel againſt either, ax 
refuſe to pay their tribute or other duties in 
manner before preſcribed, or ſhould depart frog 
their fealty to the king of England, the ingq 


. 


him, Al 
gice z Al 
o of E 
1 
J all th 
aded w. 


Connaught was to judge them and remove th king 0! 
from their governments, or from their poſſrſſoms; a! 
It was likewiſe agreed and declared, that if M bever 

deric's own ſtrength ſhould not be ſufficient to ¶ ¶ t prince 


theſe things, the king of England's conſtable, a 
his other ſervants and ſoldiers, ſhould aſſiſt hi 


Quod rex 4 

therein upon his requiſition, ſo far as they ſhouliiſ W. nes 
find needful. The tribute demanded of him out e, 4. 6 
all his own territories, and others in the iſland, W em fu 
X | | | ut teneat ter 

a hide ſaleable for the merchant, from every tend. ce fe 
beaſt of all the cattle killed there; except that jſp" 4 
thoſe diſtricts which the king of England retaino inn terra 
as his demeſnes, or in thoſe of his barons, he wiſh: <5 
not to intermeddle z namely, in Dublin, and all un <jus f, 
appurtenances z in Meath, and all its appurtenanc i dad 

| (comprehending therein whatſoever had been held rs 4og) 
by O'Rourk, or by any who had held that p- . bean 


uciz ſalvo 1 
domini res 
k ſi qui ex 
les fuerin! 
* Angliæ pe 


vince after him) and in Wexford, and all the te 
ritory thereof; and in all the reſt of Leinſter and 
Waterfard, with the country between that city anc 


Dungarvan, this latter place, with all its apputein & + 
tenances, included. And if any of the Iriſh woe" vi 
had. fled from the territories of the king's baron cot 


ſhould”! * 
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icin bud deſign to return thither; they might do it in 
fo ace, paying the tribute above mentioned, as other 
king ; or doing the antient ſervices, which they uſed 
ſerve 0 for their lands, as their lords ſhould like beſt. 


UikewdlM if any of the Iriſh, who were ſubjects to the 
| at Hof Connaught, ſhould refuſe to return to him, 
might compel them to do it; after which they 


nd ve quietly to remain in his land. Moreover the 


of C king was empowered to take hoſtages from 
rogatu thott whom the king of England had committed 

in hin, at his own and the king of England's 
her, Ace; and he was to give the ſaid hoſtages to the 
s in Mg of England, or others, at the king's choice. 
art fron all thofe from whom thoſe ſecurlties were de- 

King ended were to perform certain annual ſervices to 


hit 


ve then: king of England, by preſents of Iriſh dogs and 


feos cs; and they were not to detain any perſon 


t if N bcver, belonging to any land or territory of 


nt to Mt prince, againſt his will and commandment,*” 


le, an | | Fold aro e | It 


ſſiſt hi 


/ ſhoul bo Noderico, ligeo homini ſuo, neceſſe fuerit & propter hunc finem 
en Conacice, quamdiu ei fideli - red det prædictus rex Conaciæ domino 
Mm Out q ſervit, ut fit rex ſub eo, paratur regi Angliæ tributum ſingulis annis, 


ind, wa num ſuum, ficut hom» ſuus ſcilicet de ſingulis decem animalibus, 

ut teneat terram ſuam ita bene, unum corium placabile mercatoribus, 
Ty ten n pace ficut tenuit, antequm tam de totä terri ſui quam de alien. 
t that In p:nus rex Angliæ intravit Hiber- Excepto quod de terris illis quas 
1 m, reddendo ei tributum: & to- dominus rex Angliz retinuit in do- 
retain illam terram & hab;tatores terrx minio ſuo, in dominio baronum ſuo- 


he wan fb ſe; juſtitiæ ut tributum rum nihilne intromittet; ſeilicet 
„ Angliæ integre perſolvant; & Durelina cum pertinentiis fais & Me- 
id all um ejus ſua jura ffoi conſeryent, dia, cum omnibus pertinentiis ſuis, 


enance Illi qui modo tenent, teneant in ficut unquam Murchait, Wama, 
—_ Md manſuerint in fideli- Loth Lachlin cum de eo tenuerint. 
een he e Angliæ & fideliter integre Et excepta Wexfordia, cum omnibus 
erint tributum, alia jura ſua -pertinentiis ſuis; ſcilieet cum tota 
wat pK ei debunt, per manum regis Lagenia; excepta Waterfordia, cum 
the ter e ſalvo in omnibus jure & ho- tota terra illa quæ eſt a Waterfordia 
8 di demini regio Angliæ et ſyo, uſq; ad Dungarvan; ita ut Dungar- 
and NE: (qui ex eis regi Angliz & ei van fit, cum omuibus pertinentis 
city and e fucrint tributum alia jura ſuis infra terram illam, Fab 
| Angliz per manum ejus folvere Et fi Hibernenſes illi qui aufu- 
appur rint & a fidelitate regis Angliz  gerint redire voluerint ad terram ba- 
1th who erint, ipſe eos 1 & amo- ronum regis Angliæ, redeant in pace 
; & fi eos per fe juſtitiare non reddendo tributum prædictum quod 
barony t, conſtabularius regis Angliz alii reddant, vel faciendo antique 
ſhoul milia ſua de terra illa juvabunt, fervitia, quæ facere ſolebant pro ter- 
II hoc faciendum, cum ab ipſo ris ſuis & hoc fit in arbitrio domi- 
norum 


af 
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Quod rex Angliz coneedit præ- fuerint requiſiti ipſi viderint quod Hanmer. 
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hey were bound to pay, or any other ſacfifices 
led on their part: Vt (adds he) the grant of 
rtions of their country to foreigners were 
erdus to the Iriſh 3 their natural pride was ſo 
\ hurt by the loſs of the antient independance 
land, and the bonds of their allegiance to the 
of kngland were now ſo looſely tied, that this 
rather a temporary actommodation between 
and them, than a durable ſettlement in the 
P—And this ſeems indeed to be a pretty clear 


> of the caſe, as the ſucceeding events in the 


el of this hiſtory will evince; .. 


23 


ut to return.— While things were thus ſituated, A 


hard de Clare, earl of Pembroke, ſurnamed 
nobow, as above-mentioned, died at Dublin, 
hich event his ſiſter, the wife of Raymond, ſent 


huſband immediate intelligence, in a letter 


ch is faid to be couched in the following terms: 
My dear Lord, 

* Know that my great check tooth, which uſed 

o ake ſo much, is now fallen out; wherefore 


you have any regard for me or for yourſelf, 


ome away with all ſpeed.” —— 
\; ſoon as Raymond received this letter he 


ched to Limerick, where conſulting his officers | 


the occaſion, it was concluded that he ſhould 
re Leinſter and the ſea- port towns; for which 
poſe it was. neceſſary for him to abandon Li- 
fick, which he did with great reluctance, giving 
the city to Donald O'Brian, and taking from 


n ireſh oaths of fealty, and. hoſtages ior. the ſe- 


ty of his loyalty. However, he was no ſooner 


jarted than, the bridge was broken down, and 


town ſet on fire in ſeveral places; and all this 


a in ſight of 'the Engliſh, who had but juſt be- 


their march in order to quit that part of the 
11 i 
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After the earl of Pembroke's funeral, which 
performed on Raymond's arrival in Dublin. 2 
latter aſſumed the government of the county 
Fitz-Aldelm was ſent by Henry into Ireland 
his deputy, with the knights of his houſhold. yy 
him came John de Courcy and Miles Cop 
each of them having a band of ten Knights yn 
his command, whom Raymond haſtened to me 
and ſurrendered his government and hoſtages 
the new viceroy, according to the command off 
king, W * 

| Fiez-Aldelm was deſcended, as we are told, fr 
a branch of the royal family.—Arlotta, the mat 
of William the Conqueror, (whom the Engliſh 
theſe days affect to call Wilkam the Baſtard) \ 


er th 
uty founs 
Bit all I 
j governo 
d, the t 


married to Harlowen de Bourg, by whom ſhe ; _ 
Robert earl of Cornwall, and Odo biſhop of Bezey pe; th 
half brother to the Conqueror. The ſon of Rob L holes 


was William earl of Cornwall, who had iſſue / 
delm and John; from the former of whom t 
William de Fitz-Aldelm, of whom we are ſpel 
ing, was deſcended, and John had iſſue, Hubert( 
Bourg who was chief Juſtice of England and earl 
Kent. And Fitz-Aldelm himſelf was the found 
of the family of the Bourgs or Burks, which is 0 
of the greateſt families in Ireland. 

All power being thus given up into the hands 
the new deputy, he went to Dublin, which wi 
now once more well peopled, though it had ſuffere 


is, 'abbati b 
bus, baronibu: 
dus, præpe 
bus fidelibus 
tics & Hid 
ſue, ſalutem. 
conceſiſle & 
naſſiſſe ho! 
, civitaten 
ubitandum; 
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much in the wars between the Engliſh and Iris me 
Henry, amongſt many other acts of wiſdom an E Wen 
moderation, in the year eleven hundred and ſeventy 
two, granted a charter to the citizens of Brit ary ry 


wherein he gave them leave to inhabit and ho 
Dublin in the ſame manner as Briſtol itſelf * (51 


This charter was in Latin, and Henricus, rex Angliz dur Non 
was couched in the following terms: Acq. comes Andeg, nn 
| | epifcopy 


roa or HERE LAND: 293. 


note annexed, whereby he invited them to 
» and replace the numbers of Oſtmen who 
| been {lain or expelled, and to live in amity 
k the reſt, and renew the trade and conſe- 
ce of that city-—Another charter + was alſo 
ed to the inhabitants of Dublin indiſcrimi- 
y whereby they were confirmed in a liberty 
free trade with all parts of their own country, 
iſo with England, Wales, and Normandy, a 
dent meaſure, which in all probability tended 
reſtore the capital to the condition in which the 


and that of his chiefs 


| governors, the examples they made, on one 
d, the treaties they concluded, on the other, 
e equally ineffectual to ſecure a permanent 
ein Ireland. —The natives, under the com- 
d of the chief of Tyrone, had taken three 
les belonging ro Hugh de Lacey, and all Ul- 


ſter 


manniæ & Acquitaniæ & comes 


Andegaviæ. epiſcopis baronibus, juſ- 
vice-comitibus, omnibus 
hominibus terre ſuz,----Salutem, 
ſciatis me conceſſiſſe burge ifibus 
meis de Dublin quod fint quieti de 
Tholonio & paſſagio & pontagio, 
& omni conſuetudine per totam ter- 
ram meam Anglia, Normanniæ, 


Walliæ, Hiberniz, ubicunque vene- 
rint ipſi et res eorum. 


Quare volo, 
& firmiter præcipio, quod habeant 


omnes libertates quietancias & li- 


beres quietancies & liberas con- 
ſuetudines ſuas pleni & honorifice 
ſteut mei liberi & fideles homi- 
nes. Et ſint quieti de Tholoneo; & 
et prohibeo ne quis eos ſuper his de- 
turba contra hanc chartam meam, 
ſuper decem librarum forisfaturam, 
Teſtibus Ricardo de Hum. Conſta- 
bulario, Reginaldo de Courtenayo, 
Ricardo de Camvilla, Wilhielmo 

de Lannelleyq,-----Apud Sanetum 
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But all Henry's policy, 
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ard) 
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f Bere 
f Robe 
Iſſue / 
10M | 
c ſpeil 
lubert is, abbati bus, prioribus, co- | 
d ear] e, baronidus, juſticiariis, vice- 
f. lidus, præpoſitis, miniſtres, & ticiariis, 
found bu fdelibus ſuis Francis & 
ch 15 n Hibernenſibus, totius 
ſue, ſalutem. Sciates me dediſſe 
conceſſiſle & preſenti. Charta 
hands Emile hominibus meis de 
: , civitatem meam de Divelin 
uch WilWibitntum; quare volo & fir- 
ſufferte precipio, ut ipſi eam inhabi- 
| & tencant illam de me and 
nd It bus meis bene & in pace, 
* & quiete, integre & ple- 
dom * honorifice, cum omnwus 
ſeventyWttivus & liberis conſuetu- 
" Briſt 8 quas homines de Briſtow ha- 
ud Briſtow & per tctam 
and hol" 1 Will. de 
4 7 \eigan de Curtenai, Hug. 
81 adevilla, Will. Filio Adelmi, 
| Wpho de Camvilla. Hug. de 
g Regin. de Pavilla.--Apud 
dur Nau The ſecand charter was as fol- Laudinam,” 
chjepiſco ii, © : : 


icus rex Anglia, dux Nor- 
epifcopy „ | 
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ſter refuſed any tribute or acknowledganey Wi after | 
the king of England. — Though Fitz-Aldeln ore 
little attention to theſe matters; yet Others, io tificatic 
perhaps were rather ſwayed by the defire of pl dfu} of 1 
der than of honour, reſolved to make incur ſoldie 
into the province, and notwithſtanding the vas n 
puty's expreſs prohibition, put their defon hi among 
execution, to the number of twenty-two kad v5 the bi 
and three hundred ſoldiers, who, under the e at the 
mand of John de Courcy, advanced to Do self be 
Patrick, then the reſidence of the king of church, 
ſter, which not being defended by walls and hurcy, w 
tifications, he fled at their approach. The p, and 
legate after his retreat, attempted to mediate Mublin, in 
tween him and the Engliſh, offering tha te En 
prince on his part, ſhould pay the tribute nation 
manded, if they would retire and quit the pi firictly 
vince. But, finding the negociation ' incffe{{Womit to, 
(as how ſhould- it prove otherwiſe with men wills this al 
fought for the ſake of pillage, rather than {Wthonity. 
the cauſe of their king) he fought out the Ie the ch 


rince, and exhorted him to raiſe an army, eat quar 
ke did to the amount of near ten thouſand me rector 
who after a moſt ſtout reſiſtance were obligedWourcy an 
give way, and were routed by Courcy's fo ation v 
though they ſo far out-numbered them. — . No 
cauſe of which, as indeed of moſt of their deieſotier ex 
was nearly the ſame with thoſe of the vic en us 1 
gained by the Spaniards over the natives of An Courcy 
rica; namely, the inequality of arms and AH in tt 
pline between the two armies; for whilſt the Eben du 
liſh were ſecure in their coats of mail, and f made | 
niſhed with effective weapons, (amongſt which i had fc 
be reckoned their bows and arrows, that did our, t. 
execution) the Iriſh were all infantry, furniſhed0 ith the 
with cumbrous battle-axes, and ſhort darts, Wonth Ma 
being expoſed for want of corſelets to the ſwords Meng aſke 
miſſiles of the enemy, fell by a terrible cam That h 
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1 after having in vain done all that valour and 


zem 1 | 

el love of their hberty could ſuggeſt, had the 
hers, WW nfcation. to find . themſelves defeated by a 
e of pet! of men, and fled, after leaving the braveſt of 
incur ſoldiers dead upon the field. A great ſlaugh- 
the vas made of them, after this general rout, 


amongſt the „ meg taken in the purſuit 
the biſnop of Down, , who, was however ſer 
x at the interceſſion of the legate, tho' he had 


o DofMWnſclf: been obliged at firſt to take ſanctuary in 


g of church, but was, delivered from his fears by 
and Mourcy, who took him into favour and protec- 
he pon, and he afterwards went and held a ſynod at 
»diate Mublin, in which he ſhewed himſelf a fait friend 


mation of the king of England's title, which 
ſtrictly enjoined both the clergy and laity to 
bmit to, under pain of excommunication,” Nor 
ws this all; for he likewiſe gave his ſanction and 
thority, to the Engliſh to take proviſions aut 
the churches, whither the [Iriſh had removed 
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r rectors; and thus he fully recompenſed 
purcy and his. people for the only acts of mo- 
nation which they had ſhewn in this expedi- 
n. Nor were the Engliſh” more. fortunate in 
ther expedition, of which ſome hiſtorians have 


— — 


ir deſe 


victoß een us the following accountt: » 

; of A Courcy had built many caſtles in Ulſter, eſpe- 
and diffaly in that part of it called Ferny, where one Mac 
che E ahon dwelt; he. was very obſervant of Courcy, 
and f made him his goſſip, had ſworn fidelity to him, 
hich Md had ſo far beſides inſinuated himſelf into his 


t did 
Iſhed o 
arts, 4 
words 
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our, that the Briton gave him two caſtles, 
ith the lands belonging to them; but, within a 


king aſked the reaſon why he did fo, he anſwered, 
That he did not promiſe to hold fones, _ 
: „ , 


the Engliſh, for he declared the pope's con- 


it quantities of them, on paying for them to 


onth Mac Mahon demoliſhed both the caſtles: and 
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ed at the check they ſuſtained, and the more 
\ 33 they could not carry off their booty, the 


a0 & of which to the ſoldiers, it may be preſumed, ' 
ny, ho had chiefly engaged for the ſake of it, was 
t he frequently a moſt terrible grievance. 


Yet, notwithſtanding the ill ſucceſs of ' ſome 
urmiſhes, a much greater matter was taken in 


road i 1nd, for though there had been, as I have ob- 
n med; a treaty concluded between Henry and the 
ith ng of Connaught, the ſubjects of the former in 
the o land thought proper to take part with the fon 
ver, the latter, who moſt unnaturally raiſed a re- 
an, oi" againſt his father. The name of this 
ie ſo ince was ; Mortogh, who moſt earneſtly ſolicited 


he deputy to make war upon Roderic. Fitz-Al- 
kim at length complying with his requeſt, ſent 
. knights, and a body of cavalry, amounting 
) two hundred, with three hundred archers, un- 
er the command of Miles Cogan, to invade Con- 
auoht ; but the Iriſh had taken ſuch effectual 
xe to deprive them of all proviſions, by either 
ncealing or burning them, that the latter were 


hs gad to return. On their march Roderic appeared 
1 Rady with an army to intercept them, through 
. ich however, we are told they forced their way, 
ge 1 ich the loſs only of three Engliſhmen ; but the 
pon ü ebellious Mortogh, who had not been joined by . 
vere Ne of the inhabitants of Connaught, was taken pri- 
r eſcul ver in the ſkirmiſh, and all the power of the 
killed Wh was not ſufficient tohinder his treaſon from be. 
dred ie puniſhed by the loſs of his eyes, which were put 
ut at the command of Roderic. And thus ended 
ers on expedition in which the Engliſh had evidently the 
the advantage, and which ſerved only to irritate the 
« of WW v5, inſtead of awing them into ſubmiſſion. 
rds. Henry, though he received information of the 
ork MNettled ſtare of things in Ireland, yet could not 
uch Mercumſtanced as he was) hit upon a method of 
pirit Jol. I, 0 - ſetting 
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for them, and in many other inſtances ſhewed 


de Poer, the king's marſhal and governor of Wa. 


_poſſeſſion of it, this grant was ſurrendered, and 
the territory afterwards beſtowed upon Philip de 
Broaſe; but the latter marching with Cogan and 
Fitz-Stephen towards that quarter, perceiving tat 
citizens ſet fire to the town immediately on lus 
approach, could by no means be prevailed on 


and, South Munſter were granted to Robert Fitt 
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ſetting them right. However, after forming man 
{chemes, he at laſt reſolved upon making a ora 
of that kingdom to his youngeſt ſon John, whi 
he accordingly ratified in parhament, 
In the mean. time, Fitz-Aldelm, while he ws 
invefted with the office of lord deputy in tr 
land, had taken every opportunity to ſhey þ 
diſlike to the Geraldines.— He obliged the fo 
of Maurice Fitz-Gerald to exchange their cn 
caſtle for that of Ferney, and preſently afterwyy 
cauſed the latter to be demoliſhed, From Ry 
mond, whole reſtleſs diſpoſition was extremely dif 
greeable to his pacific adminiſtration, and who 
ambition gave him great jealouſy, he took all h 
land near Dublin and Wexford. —He delayed the 
reſtitution of certain lands to Fitz-Stephen til 
he had obliged him to accept of worſe in exchang 


ſort of partiality againſt the firſt adventurer be followi 


ö . 3 arter grante 

which they could not eaſily forgive. But, at eng « fenricus 
he wasrecailed and Hugh de Lacy (to whom Robe] chte 
| rhiepiſcopis, 


omitibus, bar 
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terford was joined in the adminiſtration of f- 
fairs) was again made the king's deputy in Ire: 
land. | 1 
Limerick (forfeited by O'Brian's revolt) wa 
given by the king to the uncles and nephew of Rich. 
ard earl of Cornwall; but as they could not get 


to make a ſettlement there, but returned to Corky 
without having effected any thing. And in the 
parliament heid at Oxford, the kingdom of Cor 
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| The following is a copy of the 
Kong ter granted for that purpoſe : _ 
length Henricus Dei gratia rex Angliz 


Acquitanæ & comis Adegraviæ, 
chiepiſcopis, epiſcopis, abbatibus, 
mmitibus, baronibus, juſticiariis, & 
maibus miniſtris & fidelib us ſuis, 


Robert 
f Wa. 
of af- 
in Ire. bus, falutem. Sciatis me conceſſiſ- 


aſe Roberto filio Stephani & 
loni de Cogan, cuſtodiam civitatis 


It) wa 
f Rich- 
not get 
2d, and 
11lip de 
an and 
ng that 
on his 


led on 
p) Cork, 


nat Hoſtmancrum ejuſdem civitatis, 
nod retineb in manu mea ac ha- 
knda & tenenda ea ſimul, quam- 
o mihi placuerit, & bene mihi 
wient, praterea dono tis & conce- 
„ & præſenti charta confirmo, 
dum regnum de Cork, exceptis 
Kia Civitate & cantrede prænomi- 
a, que in- manu mea retinco, ip- 
$ and heredibds ſuis, tenenda de 
ke & Johanne filio meo & hæredi- 
u noſtris, per rectas deviſas, ver- 


in the Limericum & alias partes. & 
f due aquam proximam de Liſmore 
jf Cork Wie fut inter Liſmore & Corke, 


t Fitz- 
tephen, 


o militnm, inde mihi et Johan- 
tlio mee & heredibus noſtris fa- 
dum ; a præfato Roberto, & 
erclidus ſuis, ſervitium, 30 mili- 


Hugh de Lacey, after his 
ſe ſteps to eſtabliſh himſelf in his viceroyal- 
recommended himſelf to the army by his li- 
erality, and making an alliance with the Geral- 
Ines, by giving his niece in marriage to one of 
wm named Meyler Fitz-Henry, which greatly 
tzbliſhed his intereſts among the deſcendants of 
be Engliſh and Welch ſettled in the country. 
Th oe rat 


rncis, & Anglæ, & Hibernien- 


& præſenti charta mea confir- 


bee de Cork, cum cantredo quod 


Cap. & Cerdani, ſuper maritima, 


leſcendit in mari, per ſervitium, 
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ephen, and Miles Cogan and their heirs after 
em to be held of the king, his fon John and their 
irs, by ſervice of ſixty knights, together with the 
aſtody of the crown of Cork, which latter grant 
is only confirmed during pleaſure, but that was 
ly ſufficient to eſtabliſh them in the poſſcſſion 


return, took many 


Miles 


| tum faciendum ; & prefato Milone 


& haredibus ſuis, 30-Quare volo & 
Tilo cuſtodium ſupradictæ civitatis, 


& cantredi prædicti habente & te- 


nente ſicut ſupradictum & quod 


idem & heredes eorum poſt ipſos, 


totum regnum prædictum, exceptis 
ſupradicta civitate & prefato cantre- 
do, que in manu mea retineo ; ha- 
beant & teneant, de me & Johan- 
ne filio med & heredibus noſtris; 


per rectas deviſas, ſicut ſupra deter- 


minatum eſt bene & and in pace, 


liberé & quite, integre, plenarie, & 
in boſco & plano, in 


honorificé, 
pratio & paſeuis, in aquis & mo- 
Indinio, in revariis & ſtagnis & 
piſicariis, in viis & ſemitis, & in om- 
nibus aliis locis & aliis rebus ad il- 
lud pertinentibus, cum omnibus li- 
bertatibus & hbert:s conſuetudini- 
bus ſuis: ita quod à prædicto flu- 
mine, quod it inter Liſmore & 
Cork, remaneat in manu mea tota 
terra uſque ad Waterford. Teſtibus 
Johanne Norwicenſi, Adams de 
dancto Aſolpho & Auguſtino Wa- 
terforl, epiſcopis; Richardo de 
Lacy, Willemo filio Remfye, Mau- 
ritio de Prendergraſt. Roberto Dene. 
Roberto filio Elioderi, Galirido Poer, 


Hervzo de Monte Mauriſco.--Apud 


Oxonium. | 
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ig Miles Cogan, (between whom and Fitz- Stephen 
the province of Cork and South Munſter had bes 
parted) after having adminiſtered his governmer 

peaceably for almoſt five years, was taken off 
the contrivance of the natives, to whom he hy 
rendered himſelf odious.—For as he was waiting 
for ſome Engliſhmen whom he had appointed u 
meet him on a plain near Liſmore, he was luddenh 
ſet upon by a band of Iriſh armed with axes, wh 
flew him, together with a ſon of Fitz-Stephen, andin 
mediately afterwards, railing a great force, belicos 
T2 chat lord himſelf in the city of Cork, which ws 
| however relieved by Raymond, an atchievemen 
| that probably he would not eaſily have accom. 
| pliſhed, if the Iriſh had been poſſeſſed of a fle 
| with which they could have blocked up the har. 
| bour. After the death of Miles Cogan, freſh ſuc. 
cours were tranſported from Wales into Ireland, 
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and Richard, brother to the deceaſed, was ſent over Dona 
and joined with Fitz-Stephen in the government of merly b 
the province. | 5 aAntrim, 
Henry having knighted his younger fon John, fary, for 
in council, and determined to ſend him over to lie. Ml vince o 
land, now again recalled Hugh de Lacey and ct. vith no 
dered Philip of Worceſter to embark for Ireland v foe pr 
govern that kingdom, as his own and his ſon's lieu dergy, 
tenant.— There was ſomething extraordinary in the told he 
conduct of this king in reſpect to his children; he out fon 
had already ſuffered much by his partiality to two well en. 
of them, on account of their ambition and fickle. the arr 
neſs, and yet he was now about to expoſe himſeff arrived 
to farther inconvenience by another's' weakneſs and tlie fan 
puerile behaviour. The eftabliſhment of John in Johr 
the dominion of Ireland ſeem to have been ſome-M cding 
what ſimilar to the crowning of his eldeſt fon in board 
England, and both were ſteps which were contrary bree 
to true and ſound policy. In the firſt caſe, when don wi. 
a prince has once inveſted his ſucceſſor with the en- lind tc 
ſigns of loyalty or any portion of regal author 493 te 
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tephen Wiſs mankind are generally eager to catch at power) 1 
ad ben makes him naturally impatient to obtain the . lit! 
ernmen ole of the dominion to himſelf ; and, in the ſe- ol 
off and cafe, it was highly improper for any monarch | 
he hall v intruſt the care of a newly conquered country 1 
waitiroro 2 child, who muſt, either govern it by himſelf, or 1 
nted bis miniſtry; if by himſelf, how abſurb muſt it be bl 
adden a boy of twelve years old (for John was no | 
's, wü pore) to undertake ſuch a taſk ;—if by his coun- 9 
andim N elors, how great a danger is the ſtate expoſed to . 
eſiegi om their cabals ;—and beſides, if any one amongſt ll 
ch wu dem were both worthy and fit to diſcharge this 


Vement 
accom. 
a fle 


ich office, would it not have been infinitely more 
to the purpoſe, to have appointed ſuch an one to 
the vice- royalty, at leaſt till the prince arrived at 
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he har. maturity and was better verſed in the arts of go- 4 
. 12 | g 5 
ſh ſuc. vernment which were neceſſary for holding the do- l; 


minion over ſuch a high ſpirited people? 
Donald O'Lachly, a prince of Tyrone, had for- 


Ireland, 
Nt over 
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nent off merly been defeated by Courcy, in the county of 
1 Antrim, and Philip of Worceſter thought it neceſ- 
John fary, ſoon after his arrival, to march into the pro- 
to Ire. vince of Munſter with his forces, where he met 


nd of. with no refiftance 3 and, after having extorted (by 
land to fome pretence or other) a tribute of gold from the 
's lieu-clergy, paraded to Down Patrick, where we are 


in tze told he ſettled the king's affairs (probably not with- 
n; he out ſome regard to his own) and then returned, 
to two well enough ſatisfied, to Dublin, where he waited 
fickle- I tae arrival of earl John and his followers, who. 


himſelii arrived at Waterford on the firſt day of April in 
es and tie ſame year. | 


ohn inf John had embarked at Milford Haven the pre- A. . D. 
ſome cxding March a large body of horſe and foot on 


fon i board a fleet of fixty fail, the arrival of which 
2ncraryMl force was generally deemed ſufficient, in conjunc- 
When don with the Engliſh troops already ſettled in Ire- 
the e land to bring all the country under quiet ſubjec- 
thore on to his government; but the ill conduct of 

1 R 3 this 
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this prince, and the inſolence of his behaviour 
the natives, overthew all thoſe hopes, of that kin 
which the Engliſh had firſt conceived, and oc; 
ſioned a general defection among the Iriſh, 

He was received at his landing by the archbiſhy 
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of Dublin and many Engliſh lords, who ſw oughts 
fealty and obedience to him. And afterwards a putyal CC 
ny of the Iriſh princes and nobles likewiſe came i nemy. 
render him homage. But when theſe, as a token d In con 
their friendſhip advanced according to the cuſton gun on 
of their country to congratulate him, this weak poſt eve 
young prince treated them with derifion, and u ens Jo 
courtiers inſulted their perſons for the expreſſion the {wor 
of their good will, pulling them by their beards himſelf 1 
and offering them all manner of injurious and con- decefors 
temptuous treatment, To great ſpirits contemp pitals WI 
is eſteemed worle than hatred, and generally ſpeak. Uferenc: 
ing, none can bear ſcorn fo well as the moſt worth. entione 
leſs of men, who have loſt all ſenſe of ſhame and vir. rounded 
tue together, and notwithitanding the many fine petually 
leſſons ſome inculcate that people ſhould be atrreM 5?) dif 
the contempt of ſcorners, it is ſeldom ſeen that they i w have 
are fo till they are alſo below the notice of th: Thet 
wiſe and good, —Perhaps this may be a weaknels, Wl them 
but let it be remembered thar there are weakneſſes the Eng 
in our nature which are ſo interwoven with virtues I 10cm in 
that it is almoſt impoſſible to ſeperate them, or v. the f 
root out the one without at the ſame time deſtroy: friends] 
ing the othe . 3 of ener 
Whatever earl John and his Norman courtiet had bee 
might think of this affair, the Iriſh took their With w 
treatment ſo much to heart that they withdrew with broke | 
all their followers, and complained to Roderic hercene 
O'Connor, king of Connaught, to Dermod Ma werft 
Carthy, Prince of Deſmond, and to Donald weight 
O'Brian, prince of Limerick, in whoſe territorics being a 
they took Shelter All theſe princes took fire in- both n: 
mediately at the inſult offered to their countrymen, og 
ug 


and though they were before on the point of {ctting 
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n to pay their compliments to John, they now 
ancluding no good was to be expected from one 
d had Pekaved ſo childiſhly; entered into a con- 
deracy againſt him, reſolving to renounce all 
oughts of allegiance and binding themſelves by 
"tual contracts to act for the future as his mortal 
nem 

In Fed ene of this league, hoſtilities were 
begun on both ſides; and the Engliſh were al- 
moſt every where the loſers. —In various engage- 
ments John loſt moſt of his troops, not more by 
the ſword than by deſertion, and, in fact, found 
himſelf unable to cope with thoſe whom his pre- 
teceffors in the government had chaced from their ca- 
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1d con- 

ntempt pitals with a much ſmaller force; but there 18 great 
ſpeal. efrrence in the conduct of men, and John as we 
worth. mentioned above was but a child, and being ſur- 


nd vir. 
1y fine 


> above 


rounded by weak and evil ciner he was per- 


petually employed in ſome unpopular act, and al- 


ways diſobliging ſomebody or other that he ought 


to have encouraged. 


at they 
of the The favourites of this prince were Norm and 
kneſ, w them we are informed he gave the poffeſſions of 
nefſes the Englith and Welch who were ſettled before 
virtues them in the county, as alſo many lands belonging 
or v the faithful Iriſh, who conſequently became, as 
oy. friends provoked generally are, the moſt dangerous 
of enemies; the love for their country that before 
urtietz bad been ſmorhered in their breaſts by the kindnefs 
their WI Vith which the Engliſh had treated them, now 
y with broke forth with an ardour which joined to the 
odere ficrcenels of their natural diſpoſition threatened the 
Mac vorſt of conſequences : and what added to the 
onald veight of this evil was that theſe diſobliged perſons. 
tors being almoſt equally acquainted with the policy of 
- in. MW both nations, had more abilities as well as more in- 
ymen, clination to do their conquerors miſchief, —— 
etting While theſe were every where preparing oppaſition, 


Out 


R 4 John 
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example that 
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John committed the receipt of the tributes to tht 
who expanded them in diſſipation inſtead of lupph 
ing him with them for public ſervice;—whilſt the 
who had the cares of government and military 10 
fairs were no better choſen but gave up their ting 
to women and wine inſtead of being vigilant ere 
where to repel the attacks of the natives :—Thef 


taking advantage of their negligence and ſupinene 
were perpetually employed in making depredatig 


upon their diſtricts, and gong. honour and 30 
vantage by their remiſſneſs; while the firſt ſettleg 
being even ſlighted by the Engliſh governmen 
withdrew their advice. and aſſiſtance which Wa 


of the worſt conſequence to the intereſts of the 


young prince who at laſt found himſelf utterl 
unable to manage the affairs of that divide 
country, 
Roderic O'Connor had, ſome time before thi 
period, been A br by his ſon Manmoy, whom the 
ad been made by Mortogh did nat 
diſcourage from a rebellion againſt his father and 
his king, who in conſequence of his ſucceſs had 


retired to a monaſtery ; but about this time came 


from thence and conciuding a league with Donald 


O'Brian was rctored by his alfiſtance and that] 
but the Iriſh add 


of the Engliſh of Munſter z 
that this Donald O'Brian in a ſucceeding war, 
defeated the Engliſh and {lew a particular favourite 


by of John's that uſcd to be called his Foſter-Father, 


It will not be any way ſurprizing to the ju- 
dicious reader, that mutual complaints ſhould 
mark this æra, when mutual jealouſics ſubſiſted 
— Accordingly we find the chiefs exclaiming 


againſt each other inſtead of minding their ſepe- 


rate charges and taking care of the common in. 


tereſt of the Engliſh in Ireland—John in pat. 
cular wrote to court complaining that Hugh de 
Lacey who could not bear to be ſuperſeded in hs 
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d 

ta dernment by any man, ſought to ſtrip him of his 
upp l rights“; — and by this letter hid en one of 
t tho principal cauſes of the animoſities then ſubſiſt- 
e in the country, which was no other than a 
r tig truſt on his part, that had drawn on him the 


like of this lord and others, who naturally, in 

turn, expreſſed a want of confidence on their 2 
ad thus between them the new planted govern- 
nent was likely to be ruined, whilſt Henry could 
either appear in perſon to put an end to theſe 
wlneſſes, nor with all the wiſdom he was poſſeſſed 
f, regulate the ſtate at ſo great a diſtance as he then 
70 and employed in affairs of ſo different a 
ature as thoſe which then took up his attention. 
For that prince, ever unhappy in his children, who 


ſettlers 
'Niment 
ch was 
of the 
utterly 
vided 
kher, had now prepared to chaſtiſe Richard, one 


re this his ſons, who in his abſence had invaded the ter- 
om ue ories of his brother Geoffrey in Bretagne. — 
did not vever, Henry having aſſembled his forces, and 
er and at this rebellious prince an abſolute command to 


fs had 
e came 
Donald 
d that 


Eſt from furthar hoſtilities, Richard either by 
he advice of his counſellors, or for fear of his fa- 
ber's forces, or on both accounts, ſubmitted to his 
ners, and returned! in peace and quietneſs. 


h add Another thing which took up much of the Kin 
g war, WW England's time was his negotiation with Louis 
yourite I France, and others, concerning ſetting a treaty 
Father, Wh foot for an expedition to the Holy Land, which 
the jv {Wi one of the conditions of penance * ſettled by the 
ſhould e 
Pope, 
1bſiſted 
aiming * The articles which were / im- from the next Chriſtmas-day, he 
| f A upon him were theſe: ſhould take the following ſummer to 
U ebe L That in the courſe of the next go in perſon to the Holy Land, un- 
On In- rmonth from the approaching leſs the obligation were diſpenſed 
* of Peatecoſt, the king ſhould with by pope Alexander himſelf, 
part. o much money as the Knights his cathohc ſucceſſors. Noverthe- 


ugh de s foals deem ſufficient to lefs, if, from the prefling neceſſity of 

lin two hundred knights for the Chriſtians in Spain, he ſhould 
in tvs " "**nce of the Holy Land during go thither to make War againſt the 
rnment erm of one year, But that Saracens, he might 1 in that caſe * 


gere always quarrelling either with him or with each 
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e ie 
pope, when he took cognizance of Becket's murder po þ 
and the cruſades, as "they were called, were | ſbreigne 


much the faſhion of thoſe times, that to a prince 
Henry's ſpirit, this article could ſcarcely have beet 
deemed any penance at all, if he had not had at tif 


fers Ric 
1n, a Ca 


ſame time ſo many other affairs upon his hand, 0 4 
h which 
which, doubtleſs, the ſettlement of Ireland was f e nich er 
from being the leaſt in his conſideration.— Both th r beſto 
kings promiſed the patriarch, of Jeruſalem, who ug ur, Or! 
preſent at this conference, ſupplies of men Hk tha 
money; nevertheleſs, he went away much diffi. in cc 
| Hicd, as he had expected to carry with him of... 
A erin ed co 
of Henry's ſons to head the Chriſtians in Paleſtn T nded.— 
0 a | AY L ve * 
and check the arms of Saladin, a requeſt, the af 11 the 
of all the princes at this juncture rendered abſ ormand! 
lutely unfit to be granted, becauſe the executioiþ. cron.) 
of that project muſt have been attended with fu: wifio; 
diff.culties, as would have rendered it next to in. he w 
poſſible, as well as moſt abſurdly impolitic ice, he 
attempt bringing to an iſſue. he had 
The affairs of the clergy in England liceviiW:.tcrs 0 
formed an object which merited Henry's attention. but: 
who had had many cares upon his hands on and at 
account from the days of Becket to the preiharrage 
time. Amongęſt many regulations relative to t uence 
quence, 
we lind that he recommended 'a Car chuſian mon wi 
ans and 
| | ch as w 
fer his journey to Jeruſalem, for fo 3. That he mould abſolutely g 1 
much time as he ſhould N in up thoſe conſtitutions or cuſton P08, anc 
ſuch an expedition. Which had been introduced in | H:s YO! 
2. That he ſhould neither hinder time againſt the church of his kin lich 
himſeif, nor ſuffer others to hinde r, dom. uch J ha 
appeals from being made freely, wich 4. That if any lands had ed in ſir 
good faith, and without fraud or evil taken from the ſee of Canterbury, 
intentions in eccleſtaſtical canſes to ſhould fully reſtore them as il was ta! 
the Roman pontiff; ſo that they were held by that ſee a year be cland W. 
might be tried au determine accord- archbiſhopBccket w ent out of Engl ; . 
ing to his judgment. Yet with a 5. That to all the clergy, 1 ewed at ( 
proviſo, that if any appellants were laity of either ſex, who had ber t 10 1 
ſuſpected by the king, they ſhould prived of their poſſeſſions 0 Wy a 
give him ſecurity hat they would account of that prelate, he 10 50 g goin 


not attempt any thing to the preju- likewiſe reſtore thoſe poſſeliiNE 
dice of him or his Kingdom. his peace and favour, 
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\ the ſee of Lincoln; but the chapter not ap- 
roving him on account of his order, and alfo being 
foreigner, propoled that either one of his own trea- 
rers Richard, or one named Herbert, his chap- 
n, a canon of Lincoln, and archdeacon of Can- 
hury, ſhould rather be choſen to fill that ſee; 
> which the king properly replied, *All theſe 
rich enough already; for the future I will ne- 
xr beſtow any bencfice from interceſſion, or fa- 
gur, or from any other motive than the fincere 
ef that my choice will be pleaſing to God.“ 
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ited to elect the perſon whom he had recom- 
„ | 
All theſe matters, together with other affairs in 
lormandy, Scoland, and Wales, had long divided 
he attention of this great king, and called for all 
WW; wiſdom to conduct them; and yet to moſt of 
ce he was generally equal, and we may add, with 
ſtice, he would even have been ſo to all of them, 


. 


Ukewil 
ittentio 
on th 
> preſe 
to thel 
an mon 


H; but as theſe things cannot all unite in one per- 
n and at all times, fo Henry often found himſelf 


quence, that time ſpent in rectitying their miſ- 
l, 


ans and projects, might have rendered his empire 
h as would have anſwered his moſt ſanguine 
cs, and flattered his higheſt expectations. 

His younger ſon John was one of thoſe checks 
ich I have noticed: while his brothers were bu- 


\bfolutely gl 
3 or cuſton 
duced in! 
h of his Ki 


nds bat e in ſtirring up an unnatural war in Normandy, 
Canterbury, M : 2 EF: 
chem a WF Was taken up in waging a ſucceſsleſs one in 
een, Which was managed in ſuch a manner as 
e clergy, wed at once a want of ſpirit and of prudence. 
oa blatt all the intereſt of the Engliſh being appa- 
te, be b going to wreck in that kingdom, this head- 
poſſelon Sag Ee | | | 


Ind in conſequence of this declaration they con- 


he had had faithful friends and relations, and 
niſters of the {ame wiſdom and fortitude with him-_ 


mbarraſſed by the ill conduct of others, and in con- 


KS, Which, if employed according to his own 
O 


long 
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long young prince was recalled, and Henry 4 

| Courcy, earl of Ulſter, ſubſtituted Lieutenant 
| his ſtead. | ; 

After the departure of this prince, the care 

the new viceroy began to put things upon a beth 


footing, checking the navies in their depredatign aft; 
and working to make a more firm eſtabliſhmen; WM; enemie 
the Engliſh in the country.—But Hugh de La But he 
who (from a wrong policy) was veſted with pom, he 
which were independant of him, was lo far w in the 
minding what he enjoined, that he even ſepam e end of 
himſelf from him, and ſeemed to affect a power fs exiſte! 
his own and, according to ſome, had even orden eat man 
a crown to be prepared for him. If theſe thinored in 
were diſpleaſing to Courcy, the reader will certanlſh coin; 
conclude they mult have proved ſtill more fo to ended 
King of England, who, when he received ine it him. 
gence of this ſtrange behaviour, (which doubtlaliſd lately 
was not conveyed to him without ſome exagge ore th 
tions) immediately ſent the accuſed orders to row, wi 
turn to England. But Lacey lighted theſe ordering, 
and this circumſtance increaſed the ſuſpicion ut th 
N at leaſt it had the ſtrongeſt appearance of jultiiſortunity 
ing. — Henry, however, was in a cruel dilemma Mich he 
to proceed againſt this extraordinary man. It M ords, w 
certainly be dangerous to let him go on in Het; but 
manner; but then, if his maſter had been poſſeſi heir maſt 
of the cleareſt proofs of his guilt, it would M rcey in 
tainly have been no leſs dangerous to have Wiſs the k 
tempted uſing force againſt fo great a chief. ih civil w 
as Lacey had a number both of Engliſh and Ioucht © 
troops at his command, and was beſides a pen the r 
of deep policy, every thing was to be apptebenpunger 
from ſuch a man once provoked; and the kindlifWnd, and 
civil war in Ireland, whichever party migit Be minor 
moſt likely to prevail, was a ready way to 0p Tet © 
door to the Iriſh to fall upon both, an advanieath, he 
that no prudent prince would think of g this « 
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enry em the leaſt chance for, and which indeed was the 
enant y conſideration that could have prevailed on 
entry for a moment to endure the behaviour that 
ca as informed this ambitious chief had adopted, 
2 bet which, upon an impartial examination of the 
edatinghole affair, it appears that he really had given 
1ment enemies grounds to accuſe him of — 
e La But however cxtenſive the views of Lacey 
h pon ere, he was not permitted long to indulge him- 
far fur in the hopes of accompliſhing them. Death, 
ſepatuſ cnd of all things, put an end to his ſchemes and 
power Ws exiſtence when leaſt expected, and levelled this 
n orden eat man with the duſt. Being at this time em- 
ſe tin oyed in building a caſtle on the borders of Meath, 
certainſhd going out to take a view how 1t went on, 
ſo to ended by three Engliſh ſoldiers he had alſo taken 
d int eim him, one O'Meay, an Infhman, whom he 
doubt lately received into his family. Advancing 
exacoenWetore the reſt of his followers about a ſtone's 
ers to row, with this man with whom he had been con- 
ſe orderMſerling, as he ſtooped down to obſerve ſomething 
ion whiWbout the building, the latter took that op- 
ft Jultohortunity of ſtriking his head off with an axe, 
mma "Which he had concealed under his mantle. —The 
It muards, who ſaw him fall, immediately ran to the 
n in ot; but they were neither early enough to fave 
1 poll:0Wecir maſter, nor to avenge his death. —Thus fell 
ould A rcey in the midſt of all theſe troubles, and thus 
have e the king delivered from the apprehenſions of 
ict, i civil war between his ſubjects in Ireland, the 
and IWought of which had given him great anxiety.— 
a pee the news of his death that prince ordered his 
prenenWounger ſon John once more to go over to Ire- 
kindlaad, and take charge of the lands of Lacey during 
migit Ne minority of his fon. „ 
to opei Yet on hearing of his brother Gcoffrey's 
advanWeth, he ſuddenly ſtopped John from ſetting out 
of gi this expedition. Let he had all along en- 
tn wy 1 tertained 
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ſuch thing was done in Ireland, which, had it 

tried was not likely to have anſwered the 
Urpoſe; ſince the new ſettlers would never have 
arded leaving the country, and the old Iriſh 
ere too poor to undertake ſuch an expedition.— 


\ D. 
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boned his dominions to his fon Manmoy ; but 
government of that prince being diſagreeable 
many of his ſubjects, they ſolicited the aid of 
Engliſh to diſpoſe him. Courcy being ap- 
Ed to, readily lent them his aſſiſta ance, in hopes 
f reducing Connaught to obedience ; but his 
ſons were fruſtrated, as were alſo thoſe of the 
wolters, by an alliance that Manmoy made 


"ns 0 
Urope 
al ſiege 


atriard th Donald O'Brian, by means of which he was 
f EngW:bled to drive them out of the country, and 
ed hin us once more to 2 himſelf in the King- 

) Tha 


red tis 


There a FTE! was held about this period, 
ful aer the archbiſhop of Dublin, for the better 
' ſ(epulMhpulation of the clergy of the church of Ire- 
Andor, and during this ſynod ſome accuſations were 
bjeCtior ae, and recriminated between the Engliſh and 
Ci\craſelch, and the Iriſh prieſts concerning certain 


8 Of tht 
d hope 
arrive tt 
ar heart 
4 to il 


promote celibacy among the Iriſh clergy. 
Thoſe troubles ſtill continued, which Rode- 
O'Connor, the former monarch, beheld as 


he calm ſpectator, from the monaſtery to which 
of ti had retired :—and the people of that country 
bmurWomed, whether under their own kings or un- 
s objec a foreign power, to be alike reſtleſs and 


oy the 
i with the Engliſh and with one another, when 
ary the ſecond, to whom they had all worn 


Plance, died at Nee, in the year of 
Chriſt 


ales wil 
zuland e 
it. Bu 

N 


tere Roderic king of Connaught had once more 


ormities, which being proved, were followed 
mh ſome reprimands and ſuſpenſions ; and the 
of the proceedings were chiefly ſuch as tended 


e unhappy, were ſtill involved in diſputes 
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Chriſt eleven hundred and eighty nine | 
 fifty-cighth year of his age, Auf Lang 1 
either to fee his Irin conqueſts ſettled, or to 1 
form his journey to the Holy Land. He 
lowing for human frailties) was certainly a 1 
and not a bad prince, poſſeſſed of great perſonaly 
tour, ſtill greater fortitude, much penetratig 
and many fine accompliſhments. After his dex 
he was ſucceeded by his ſon, who conſequen 


H15 


t but 
kingdom 
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became king of England, duke of Normand Lace. 

9 &c. 74 1 to 

- Richard, furnamed Cæur de Lion, wa and ling 

at Weſtminſter, in the year eleven Bunde amber 

eighty nine, John ſtil] remaining veſted with th hundred 

| ſovereignty of Ireland, for which reaſon the { prough 
| DS: of lord of Ireland was not added to the titles « jor, h 
| his brother. Iro whi 
| Indeed this king, whoſe heart was ſe enly ar 
cruſade, made fo little account of ot he: pale nd ama 
that kingdom, that whatever diſtinction he nig se. 
have been pleaſed to aſſume from hence, it W 2rvc) 

have been but a mere empty title ;—for Jol bem, © 

was in full poſſeſſion of that grant which be ſhe foot 

been made him in the laſt reign, and his lieute oy fyin 

nants and miniſters managed matters in his nam "obs 

and carried them on as beſt agreed with their ut Amorick 

clinations. e ths time 

Ever fince the death of old Hugh Lacey, Mr obe 

fon had kept up the difference between their f [ ſee 

mily, and that of the Courcies, and carrying tin but you 

with a very high hand, the Iriſh army began 290 0 

to revolt, and again entered into a folemn leag Will you 

to be true to each other, to the utter deſtructi if choſe 

of the Engliſh name, and the extirpation of: ſeady to 

that nation from the iſland. Among the chief the bloc 

the conſpirators was Cormac O'Connor one IId not 

the ſons of Roderic, who was able to aſſemb BY. 0 

ſuch a large body of lighting men, as he done 5, on 
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d t x but would be ſufficieat to recover the whole 
live ingdom. 

0 pri There was a remarkable. fight between this os 
e ee O'Connor, and the Engliſh, which well de- 
15 es to be noted here. Having gathered toge- 
naly: 


her a great army with intention to ſet about his 
merprile, Courcy, as ſoon as he heard of it, 
ding little dependance upon any of the family 
f Lacey, ſent for his brother Sr. Lawrence to 
ome to his aſſiſtance with all ſpeed, which he 
wcordingly did, but with a band of men whoſe 


undred foot: — But he did not march ſecretly 
rough for his route to be unknown to O'Con- 
nor, who contrived to lay an ambuſh for him, 
nto which when he and his followers were ſud- 


mg e ſurveyed their deſperate ſituation, thus addreſſed 
8 Jo them, Let us now fly, and ſave our lives; as for 
ee foot we can do them no good by fighting; but 


lieute by flying and ſaving our own lives, we may ſuc- 


nam 
heir U 
the other had ſaid, made this heroic anſwer :— 
* I ſee by all circumſtances thar you mean to fly, 
but you Sir Amorick, my noble brother, what 
mean you, to give ear to this cowardly horſeman? 
Will you leave us here, as ſheep in the mouths 
af thoſe mercileſs, People, as ravening wolves, 
ſeedy to rend us in pieces? Have you 1 forgotten 
the bloody battles we followed you in ? And do 
fou not ſee that we have left our country, our 


ey, h 
cir | 
thing 
n agi 
leag 
ruci 
of { 
chief! 
one 
ſſemb 
loubtl 

1 


I. | 8 ; whom 


umber did not exceed thirty knights, and two 


enly and unexpectedly fallen, a ſudden. terror 
nd amazement ſeized upon them all. And one 
Montgomery, a horſeman, turning ſhort, when 


cur our wives, children and kindred.”—But Sir 
Amorick's. brother, who led the foot, being by 
ts time come up to the place, and hearing what 


Kves, our children, and our deareſt friends, and 
tow ſtand at death's door, to be forſaken by you, 
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dies and fouls, at the laſt day, God and the wor 
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whom we never left ſo deſolate and diſtreſſed. 


If you weigh not our lamentable eſtate, regal 
your own honour, and the houſe you were & 


HIS 


young ge 
nr of al 


ſcended of.— Will you loſe in an hour, the H bat 
nour you won in many years? Call to reme 4 
brance, moſt worthy knight, how that in Ural” TY 
in like manner diſtreſſed, you diſmounted youll: * ma 
ſelf, flew your horſe, led the foot, animated th : Kier 
company, recovered yourſelf, and came off vi [hey "mg 
honour. We are your fleſh your blood; wel” 75 
come hither to fight, to live and to die together 5 10 F 
1 know the worſt. I am reſolved ; if we fight 1 14 
we die; if we fly, we are ſlain.— Is is not bet a ; 
ter then to fight like men, and fo win honou "6 
than to be ſlain in flight like beaſts, and gut © 
ſhame forever? Having thus ſpoken, Sir Am . * 
rick turned to the foot, and ſcarcely being ab F 725 
to ſpeak for ſorrow, thus reſolved, * I have n * fie 
power to fly, and leave my friends, my fleſh, mii: a : Ri 
blood, in this extreme. diſtreſs : I will live wil Ti 
them who for my ſake came hither, if it ſo pled 1500 
God, and I will die with them if it be his ple erf 
ture, and ending here, we ſhall meet again, He in 


and his 


bear witneſs, that we do as Chriſtian knight 5 amy 


ought to do.—I yield my foul into God's hand 


ght e „e heig 
my body to return whence it came; my ſerv 3 
to my native prince, my heart to my wife a 4 the 
brother. — To Sir John de Courcy, my migi ſeems 2 
and my force, and bloody ſweat to the aid of Wo. 
you that are in the field,” At theſe won 12 
he alighted, kneeled down, kiſſed the croks of Msi 
ſword, and ran his horſe through, ſaying, © Tin. Ha 

halt never ſerve againſt me, that haſt ſo wd 2 
thily ſerved with me.” The reſt then did i a 
like. After which looking about with a cher wlitar 
countenance, as if he had not been the man t tay * 
was formerly ſo much diſmayed, he chargedt lollower: 


JJ 


* 


ra jor ISBLAND: Wh 
Lung gentlemen of the company, to go to the 
ap of an adjoining hill, and thence beholding 
Je battle, to make true report to his brother 
ourcy, and to others of that day's ſervice. © Im- 
pediately (ſays Hanmer) they prepared for bat- 


e the enemies marvelled, ſeeing them approach, 
* that they durſt (being ſo few} abide the field. — 
7 i They made likewiſe a ſtand; and caſt doubts whe- 


her the Engliſhmen in this attempt had not ſome 
neat ſupply, reſcue, or main battle following at- 
r; they would not give the onſet till they had 
nowledge thereof by ſcouts and eſpials.“ —In con- 
ulon the ſame author affirms, that though 
YConnor's army conſiſted of about twenty thou- 
ind men, yet a thouſand of them fell, and that 
e Engliſhmen turning back to back, when they 
were ſurrounded, fought till they were all flain 
in the field, leaving to their enemies a dear=bought 


- | | have inſerted this account for the curioſity of 
Thr which, if it be not exaggerated, is indeed a 
” Wonderful, though 1 cannot think it a commend- | 


ble, inſtance of the proweſs of Sir Amoric 
nd his men: if the diſproportion in numbers 


**. yas any Pp: like what Hanmer mentions, it was 
ce fight o raſhneſs to attempt engaging whilſt 
e ocker method was left in their choice, and 


that they might have avoided coming to a battle 
ems more than probable, at leaſt when the aſto- 
tiſhment of the Iriſh was ſo great that they durſt 
ot give the charge, a circumſtance which might 
ve furniſhed them with ſome more favourable 
Ipportunity than that of a regular engagement, 
kereby to extricate themſelves from their em- 
barraſſments, But this was the faſhion in which 
Wltary men, eſpecially knights, at that time of 
lay threw away their own lives and thoſe of their 
lolowers. Inſtances of this kind are not fo fre- 
8 2 quent 
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quent ſince the introduction of a new diſciplin 


in Europe; nevertheleis there is no occaſion. oi [relan 
deſpiſe their valour on one fide, nor to commeng ate Cu! 
raſhneſs on the other; and taking every circuny igned 
ſtance of the above ſtory exactly as my author r ernor 
lates it, that this was rafhneſs I think is quite in ned in 
conteſtable. | 15S _ Whiecty-01 
Yet, after this victory, in remembrance of wi 1 
Connor erected an abbey, for ſome reaſon 9 oly La 
other (ſurely not becauſe he bad defeated the En es Was 
lin, as ſome ſeem to intimate) he thought K. im, Was 
per to treat of a peace with Lacey, which fro priſon 
the poſture of affairs at that time, we may pre nd after 
ſume was granted him without much difficulty, ignities, 
And here it is to be obterved, little to r mone; 
honour of either nation, that both Englih a” in 
Iriſh knew pretty well when to atk or when oi ©4205, 
grant a peace; the one ſoliciting, and the o #0 
complying with the ſolicitation generally upon th 1 
fame principle of convenience, — and neither fdr * c 
being very nice in regard to keeping ſuch en hus fel 
gagements, when an opportunity ſerved to brei acceedec 
them to advantage. If there are thoſe who thin John e 
this cenſure too ſevere upon either of the p nis pri 
ties, they have nothing to do but to read hiſto ephew, 
with their eyes open, and their ſenſes clear, at de crow 
they will preſently be convinced of the truth ( 2 
the charge. e . el with 
Ifabel, only daughter of Richard de Clare antinuec 
ſurnamed Strongbov/, carl of Pembroke, was tl eeſſion 
year married to . William, lord Maxfield, e ? his d 
marſhal of England, who was a great {favour "OWN by 
of king Richard, and carried the ſceptre at t ane hiſt 
prince's coronation.— This William, lord Ma only 
field (who was afterwards created earl of Fe 7 Clatm 
broke) came over as lord juſtice and govern Bag 
and in 


of Ireland, in the year eleven hundred and ninet 


one ; he was alto one of the regency of England | 
tt 
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e abſence of king Richard, and had a great eſtate 
Ireland. — The country remained in a tranquil 
ate during his adminiſtration. —At length he 
igned it to Hugh Valois, who continued chief 
yernor till the death of the king, which hap- 
ned in the year of Chriſt eleven hundred and 
nety-nine.— > ; 


VD. 
Aion 0 
Mmeng 
circum 
thor re 
juite in 


f whic 
aſon 9 
he Eng 
qt pro 
:h fron 


aly Land, in the courſe of which one of his al- 
2s was drowned, and another baſely deſerted 
m, was ſeized on his return home, and caſt in- 
o priſon, by order of Leopold duke of Auſtria, 
nd after very long confinement, and many in- 


ay pri: . 

ok liontes, was at length releaſed for a large ſum 
oY | money.—But yet he was not fated to end his 
mm 3. in peace; for paſſing over afterwards into 


when u 
1e Othe 
pon th 
her {id 
uch en 
0 brea 
ho thin 
the pa 
d hiſto 
ear, al 
truth e 


arrow, as he was beſieging a caſtle belonging 


im a certain hidden treaſure which he had found. 
hus fell Rickard Coeur de Lion, and to him 
ucceeded, 8 5 „ 
us prince ſucceeding in manifeſt injury to his 
ephew, Arthur, the real and undoubted heir to 
de crown, whom he traiterouſly murdered, and 
ing too weak as well as too wicked to keep 
ſell with his barons, found his reign one ſcene of 


- Cuntnued diſturbance, which began at his firſt 
was u ceſſion to the throne, and accompanied him even 
16, e bis death. He at firſt affected to take the 
vou "2 by election (concerning which circumſtance 
at tine hiſtorians have made a great parade) but this 
d Mau only becauſe he could not pretend to a bet- 
„F pen cleim; and the election was ſuch an one as 


govenmt 
ninetz 
gland 

© 


hiny hid afterwards cauſe to repent who had a 
and in confirming his injuſtice. 4 


* The 


That prince after a ſucceſsleſs expedition to the 


retagne, on foreign affairs, he was ſhot with 


0 one of his vaſſals, who refuſed to yield up to 
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John earl of Moreton, already lord of Ireland. A. b. 
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At his departure Meyler Fitz-Henry was again 
made chief juſtice, but Lacey was rewarded by 
e kihg with a grant of the earldom.— The king 
Connaught releaſed at this time two parts out 
three of his country, retaining the third at 


'rnmen 
1 of thi 
Only dif 
1Other g 


of Kue yearly rent of an hundred marks, and the 
Id, Mert year he offered to continue tenant to the 
le Bra me third part at the aforeſaid rent, to be held 
honoul leer Baroniam, and to pay a yearly tribute of three 


hundred marks, for the other two parts, ſaving 
and reſerving to the king two cantreds with the 
inhabitants, and liberty of building caſtles there- 


the an 
me othq 
the he 


ohn, iMin—And a writ was ſent to the lord juſtice, 
deprive{commanding him to build a ſtrong caſtle at, Dub- 
rd con Un. N 3% adn | 

ad tu Upon that magiſtrate's going over to England, 


his zit Hug de Lacey was again made deputy. —— 
life, And about this time chere was a great riſing in 
int. Munſter. | : 


Lacey, in the mean while, not knowing how tq 
ule his power with moderation, —which ſeems to 
have been the fault of the family, — cauſed 
John de Courcy's natural ſon to be murdered, 
and other outrages to be committed; for which, 
and on account of the height of taxes, many diſ- 
ſatisfactions aroſe ; and the natives fiſhing in theſe 
troubled waters, . began again very much to annoy 
the Engliſh, | 3 

Amongſt other enormities, the Birnes, Tooles, 
and many more of the old Iriſh, ſurpriſed a party 
ot the inhabitants of Dublin, who were chiefly a 
colony from Briſtol, as they were walking forth 
for the air one Eaſter Monday, and deſtroyed 
above three hundred of them, which appeared but 
8 a prelude to other outrages. 55 

but now John thought proper to make a ſe- 
cond voyage into that country, which the Laceys 
ko ſooner heard, than they fled to France. 
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Connaught, and was afterwards taken priſoner.— 


much more than any man could have expected 


have remained to the end of his life, and whence 


bat; of king Philip's there was a Frenchman in 


reach, to make good the combat. Courcy anſwered 
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The king was met by O'Neal, and above twenty 
other Iriſh potentates, who ſwore fealty to him; 
but O'Connor before-mentioned, oppoſed him in 
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ery frow: 
Ward of 
er fight 
bat he v 
pit for, 

rong he 
he heart 
itſtandir 
ould w 
is life 11 


King John cauſed money to be coined 1n Ireland, 
made a more accurate diviſion of all the lands he 
held, into counties, and finally, as far as poſſible, 
aboliſhed-the Brehon laws, and inftituted thoſe gf 
England in their room. After which, having done 


from him, he ſet ſai} on the tenth of April, and Where 
departed again for England, leaving the lord GrayMt:d, a 
chief juſtice, to adminiſter the government in hs Hut his 
TOON. | . ä 5 | rcland. 

But before J proceed any farther, I Hall re. prov 
late what more, is ſaid to have happened to the er nob 


tation 
wea t 
| | 6 A pr Cour 
it is faid he was delivered on the following oc-Mflt abou 
caſion. = 7 eſſenge 

* Not long after, there fell ſome difference be. e ſuch 


great John de Courcy after his impriſonment in 
che tower, where it was intended that he ſhould 


. tween John king of England, and Philip king rat ha! 
of France, for the right of ſome fort in Nor- ent int 


10 battle 
ach OtN 
ſtern COL 


mandy, who to avoid the thedding of Chriſtian 
blood, agreed on each ſide to put it to a com. 


readineſs z king John upon the ſudden, knew not Nn not 
what to do for a champion to encounter with him; {vn and 
at length, one attending upon his perſon, informed Hd whe 


him, that there was one Courcy in the tower of {ourcy 
London, the only man in his dominions (if he H away 
would undertake it) to anſwer the challenge. n the 
King John joyful at this, ſent the firſt, the ſe. nds, a 
cond, and third time, promiſing great rewards, Melired } 
and rich gifts, and that it ſtood him upon 28 far em, tc 
as the honour of his crown and kingdom did *% b 
ut, We 


ver) 
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and a helmet thereon; Courcy drew his ſword, locke tural t 


wonderfully ſtern upon the prince, cleft the He but lit 

met, the ſhirt of mail, and the ſtake fo far in N excel! 

none could pull it out but himſelf. Then HM uded as 
princes demanded of him, what he meant to lo Nnuſt be 

ſo ſourly upon them; his anſwer was, If heh dially re 
miſſed his blow upon the block, he would hau Be thi 

cut off both the kings heads.— All that he Hu hack in 

ſaid was taken in good part; — King John d bete h 
charged him out of all his troubles, gave him genung f 
gifts, and reſtored him to his former poſſeſſions iI ene time 
Ireland.” „ ? 7” dom une 

= But to return to our hiſtory,—It was not oa he 
- that Gray remained chief juſtice; after John's te. —Su 
rival in England, he was recalled, and another a;. nake or 
pointed in his room. 5 might t 
This was Henry de Londres, archbiſhop of Dub lou fro 

lin, a man who had the firmneſs openly to oppoeWſſcea his 

the king's ſubmiſſion and aleniation of his dom wars, 2 
nions to the pope, an extraordinary circumſtaneMhin in 
ever to take place, but which we ſhall paſs b theſe cc 

' here, as being foreign to the tenor of this hiſtory Me, n- 
Sy Geoffrey de Monſeo, was next made lord keeper ſoned, — 
of Ireland; with whom Sir Edmund Butler wal To ] 
aſſociated, In his time the citizens of Dublin ov fears o 
tained leave to build a bridge over the Liffey, ing cro 
But what is more, in his time there ſeems . Innocer 

have been a pauſe of tranquility in that unhappſ doms « 
country. Perhaps it is not eaſy to tell to wha pay 


ſee, ac 
ceaſed 
Will 
of the 
ferve | 
ths th 
ſerving 


off, 3 ch 


this quietneſs among the people might be owing 

except we attribute it to their beginning already tt 
feel the good effects of ſome ſalutary laws late) 

eſtabliſhed among them: yet it ſhould appear tha 

theſe were too recent to work ſuch an effect, al 
ordinances newly made are generally very ill i 

ceived amongſt a people like the Iriſh, tenaciou 

of their ancient cuſtoms ; beſides, as the reduc 

tion of the iſland was ſtill in their memory, it! 

4; natur 


tural to imagine that the very beſt laws could 
e but little reliſned by them, as, let them be never 
in tu excellent in themſelves, they would ſtill be re- 


hen M ded as coming from the conquerors, and as ſuch 
to loo nut be a long time before they could be cor- 
{ he hay received. Sn 3 | 
Id hau Be this as it may, John had altogether better 


luck in Ireland than he had in his own country, 
where his barons meeting him ſword in hand, 
nung from him a conſent to Magna Charta—at 


10t logen he would conſent to hold it of the Roman 
hn's Me. Such inſtances as the latter are ſufficient to 
make one heſitate at pronouncing any thing which 
might tend to promote the good of a ſtate to 
flow from ſuch a ſource, This prince after having 
ken his realm miſerably torn in pieces with civil 
os, and a foreign power called over to brave 


we, not without ſome ſuſpicion of being poi- 
loned, — 3 5 


blin ol 


ey. ng crowned at Glouceſtcr, did homage to pope 
cems i Innocent, and the church of Rome, for the king- 
nhappyilſ doms of England and Ireland, and beſides agreed 
o wha to pay three thouſand marks yearly to the holy 
owing te, according to a promiſe made by his de- 
eady ol ceaſed father. 5 5 
s late William earl Marſhal, who was then protector 
ear tha of the king, iſſued proclamations in order to pre- 
ct, an ſerve his ſubjects true to their allegiance, but in 
ill ei this they were more effectually preſerved by ob- 
nacious ſerving how the party of Louis the Dauphin fell 
recuoly oc, chiefly on account of the pope's change of 
ry, it i Ds St; conduct 


natur 


one time, whilſt at another the pope laid his King- 
dom under an 1nterdict, and would not reſtore it 


him in his own land, expired in the midſt of all 
theſe confuſions, in the forty-ninth year of his 


To John ſucceeded his ſon, a minor of about ten 12 


jears of age, who was proclaimed king, and be- RH-A. 
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Tiyn. 


his adverſaries, who were now excommunicated by 


expected, 


quire the oaths of fealty from the, Iriſh nobility 


thirty marks, during the king's minority. 
The 
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conduct; for he, ſince his reconciliation with John 
had turned all the thunder of the church ww 
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his orders. 

A writ was alſo iſſued at this time to the king' 
ſubjects in Ireland, as well as another to Hug 
Lacey, inviting him to return, and promiſing him 
all manner of protection and reſtitution, if he 
would come back upon ſight of it; which Lac 
thereupon immediately did, well pleaſed with the 
opportunity, that came ſo unhoped for and un. 

In the mean time, Geoffrey de Moriſco wy 
ſtill lord juſtice of Ireland, only Henry de Londre 
was aſſociated with him; to whom the new king 
ſent letters of thanks for his ſervices to his fx 
ther, at the ſame time exhorting him to conti. 
nue the ſame to himſelf, and take order to re. 


and other matters of the like nature, aſſuring 
them that they ſhould have the ſame liberties in 
Ireland as his ſubjects in England enjoyed. 

Henry de Londres was ſoon after made legate of 
Ireland by the pope.—He built the caſtle of Dub- nd paie 
lin, in the year twelve hundred and twenty. e 

And now died at London, earl Marſhall, the Paglimn 
protector of the king, who was ſucceeded by hes 


jon William, a biſhop. He had great conteſt Low 
with Hugh Lacey, which were very prejudicalſi gore ch 
to the county of Meath. About the ſame timed che 
the county of Thomond was granted by the g- Me Bur, 


vernment to O'Brian king of that diſtrict, in con- wot th. 
ſideration of a yearlv tribute of one hundred and u pl; 


more,” 


lord chief juſtice being an archbiſhop, and his kin. 

legate and too ſolicitous to preſerve and extend At tl 

his ſpiritual juriſdiction, notice was taken of Ine We 

conduct by the court of England; and, after 
e having 
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wing ruled Ireland for five years, he was at length 
placed and ſucceeded by William earl Marſhal 
ho received orders to ſeize on Connaught, as 


ing forfeited by O'Connor, and to deliver it up 


* Kings o Richard de Burg.---He was ſucceeded by Ge- 
Hug fry de Moriſco, in whoſe time the Irtſh roſe up 
ing hin n arms, but were defeated and fubdued. After 
it n Hubert Burg, earl of Kent, being allo made 
2 1 of Connaught, and appointed lord juſtice of 
: 


land, deputed Richard de Burg to fill the of- 
ice; but neither held it long; for the former 
falling under the king's diſpleaſure, the latter was 
recalled, and Maurice Fitz-Gerald ſent over in 
his room; during whoſe adminiſtration died Wil- 


ad Un- 


o wa 
onde; 


w Kiez carl Marſhal.— The ſame year the lord juſ- 

us fa tice made a voyage to England, and after his re- 

con Richard earl Marſhall was ſlain in a oreat 

a battle againft the Iriſh, which was fought on the 

Fart Curragh of Kildare. During the lord juſtice's 
8 


ties in 


gate of 


F Dub ſvord, alledging that he was a loyal liegeman, 


ad paid the ſtipulated tribute for the quiet poſ- 
{ſion of his kingdom, which he preſumed no 
Engliſh ſubject had a right to enter and ravage 
a pleaſure. So juſt a remonſtrance was patiently 


Al, the 

by his 
onteſts 
udicial 
ie time 
he go- 
in con- 


ed and 


tore the Iriſh prince to his demeſnes, and wrote 
to the nobles of that country to drive out John 
de Burg, enjoining them, to pluck out by the 
root that fruitleſs plant which Hubert de Burg 
had planted in thoſe parts, that it might bud no 


, and 
extend 
of his 

after 
Nving 


his kingdom, which was accordingly effected. 
At this time Henry having levied forces againſt 


tie Welch, ſent to the lord chief juſtice for aid, 
Tl N that 


abſence the king of Connaught came over alſo to 
England, and laid a complaint againſt John de 
Burg, for having waſted his country with fire and 


atended to by the king, who determined to re- 


more,” and to eſtabliſh the king of Connaught in 
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that came not till too late, on which Joops em 
count that officer fell under the king's hy heſter, v 
pleaſure, in conſequence of which he was recall ſon, P 
but not till he had quelled a revolt of the Ir," deſtre 
and with the aid of Cormac Mac Dermod Mai "21s 


Rory, ſubdued Tyrconnel, one half of which du We are 


trict he gave him as a reward for the part ji the abc 
took in the expedition, Ws qatters ti 
This governor being thus removed, Theoba MP” 2 

| move t 


Butler and John Cogan were made lord juſtice 


in whoſe adminiſtration we find nothing remati en 0 

ble recorded, except that one Johannes Rufy üpetche 

agent to the pope, came thither to collect his hy pbles, 1 

lineſſes's money, and ſucceeded ſo well in his by ir 
tute 


ſineſs, that he carried the ſum of fix thouſand 


marks out of the kingdom of Ireland, The n 


: After him Sir John Fitz Geoffrey was made chi onglwo 
Juſtice, and many complaints of abuſes being cor Inſh inſu 
veyed to court, the king of England ſent over TY 
Wit that all the Iriſh who choſe to live as 1 e fay, 
ſubjects ſhould enjoy the benefit of the Engl After 
laws; but he confined it only to thoſe who ſhoul bord chic 
ſubmit to acknowledge his authority. This mc „unt 
narch who had now projected a marriage betwee Mors in 
his ſon the prince of Wales and the Infanta 0 gering to 
Spain, amongſt other parts of his dominions be their a 
ſtowed on the prince, included Ireland, which he w ton roſe 
to hold in full poſſeſſion (the cities of Limerid b far as 
and Dublin only excepted) but in ſuch a mae ln wi 
as that it might not be ſeparated from the crow ad mad 
of England.— And this laſt clauſe the king 1 bey cart 
ſolved to make a ſaving one to the crown; fo aye dot 
after this grant, his ſon having iſſued a writ wii rding t 
ran in a contrary manner to thoſe in England klves, b 
he ſent orders to ſuperſede it, and to ſtop * found th 
proceedings upon the cauſe, which orders were ac Ban in 
cordingly put into execution. 2 * 
Ns ſuce 


In the time of Alan de la Zouch, who is i 
next chief juſtice, we find mentioned, ſome lil 
| one . 
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„ embarked for England, to aſſiſt the earl of 
beiter, who was in rebellion againſt the king; but 

is fon, prince Edward encountering the Iriſh fleet, 
d deſtroying moſt part of them, the ſcheme came 
0 nothing. | ox, . 
We are farther informed, that beſides the affair 
{the above mentioned, Edward proceeded in other 
tters to uſe his authority in a manner that was 
pt -pleaſing to his father; for he ſet about to 
nove the chief juſtice, and put another im his 
wm, to prevent which innovation the king ſent 
lipatches, commanding the lord juſtice and the 
obles, in caſe Edward fhould make ſuch an 
ppointment, by no means to obey any perſon con- 
fituted by his authority. e þ 

The next chief juſtice was Stephen, ſurnamed 
Longſword, earl of Saliſbury, who ſlew O'Neal, an 
Inſh inſurgent, and many others in the ſtreets of 
Donn; but was ſoon after betrayed and killed, as 
Jane ſay, by his own people, bs Ns: 


ieoba ( 
uſtice 
mark 
Rufu 
his hd 
his by 
wouſand f 
de chi 
ng con 
cover! 


* - After his death William Den being appointed 
* brd chief juſtice, there was a great commotion 
as n Munſter, the Mac Carthies being the principal 
WEE ors in It. — Theſe were intent upon reco- 
__ rring to themſelves Deſmond, which they claimed 
ng to their antient patrimony, and from whence th 

| be vile roſe to expel the Engliſh. They ſucceeded 


þ far as to ſurprize Thomas Fitz. Gerald and his ſon 
john with many knights, gentlemen, and others, 
ad made ſuch a ſtrong aſſociation, that for a while 
lizy carried all before them, and might certainly 
ave done ſo much longer, if they had not, ac- 


1mericl 
manne 
e crow 
ting If 
vn; fo 


it whic ding to cuſtom, fell to quarrelling among them- 
*noland tres, by means of which bad policy the Engliſh : 
ſtop ound the way, by degrees, to recover their power 


an in that part of the country.—In the midſt of 
lice tranſactions the lord chief juſtice died, and 
Fu ſucceeded by Richard de Capella. 


were ac 
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But the Burks and Geraldines quarrelling 
eſt of | 


cerning certain lands in the province of Connay 


added to the confuſions of this unhappy country Wei Leice 
At length Maurice Fitz-Gerald, Fitz-Thomas, wii with 1 
one of Richard's party, carried things ſo far, a; A atle wa 
meeting: to ſeize upon the lord juſtice and Richi favou' 
Burk, heir of Ulſter, together with Butler, (WWinſclf | 


gan, and others there aſſembled whom they i 
priſoned; but theſe were afterwards releaſed þ 
order of a parliament, that met at Kilkenny, 3 
took the affair into conſideration, _ 

The king, being informed of theſe diſturbang 
wrote to the great men of Ireland to keep the pex 
of the nation, and ſoon after theſe affairs recalk 
Capella, and fent David Barry over in his room, 


ps Fc 
uttle thi 
urpoſely 
ounded, 
45 NO w 
1 his arr 
tory w. 
on their 


All this time, Henry had had his hands full vi er of 
the barons of England, who had carried their (Wbne cou 
putes with their ſovereign ſo far as, after a fruition, o 

leſs reference of them to the arbitration of the i t libert 
of France, to take up arms againſt him as Affairs 
anceſtors had done againſt king John his fate ng atte 
Theſe barons, who would not ſuffer the people rally im 
be oppreſſed by any but themſelves, carried Wi obta 
their plan with various ſucceſs, till in the battle ſpite, he 
Lewes under the leading of Simon de MountfeWtiand, fe 
carl of Leiceſter, notwithſtanding the great proweWovert de 
of prince Edward, and many others who foug|ciard d 
upon the king's ſide, they made Henry priſoreſ the Ir 
and afterwards obliged his ſon likewiſe to furr"ading | 
der upon conditions. Then Mountfort ruled is word 
land juſt as he pleaſed, filling all places of put expec 
and truſt with his creatures, and packing parlifRf®ght det 
ments at pleaſure, till, at length, many of the bare to was 0 
perceiving and deteſting his ._ tyranny, rail Imber of 
powerful oppoſition to his oppreſſive governme_ſen the 
and having found means to deliver the prince fe and 
his captivity, joined him with ſuch forces as Ul tation 
could raiſe, and engage to ſupport him again Yor, I; 


ar 
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Ng C \ gs 

Inayy welt of the enemy, and having ſurprized the camp 
nr Leiceſter's ſon, in his route, ſoon after came 
14s, oo with the earl himſelf ar Eveſham, where a great 


tle was fought between them, which terminated 


» 49 If | 
Rich favour of the royaliſts, Simon de Mountfort 
er, inſelf being flain in the engagement, and his 
ey Mops routed with a terrible ſlaughter.—In this 
aſcd Witte the king himſelf, whom his enemies had 
ny, aMorpoſely: placed in the front of their army, wag 
| ounded, and was likely to have been ſlain, as he 
bac s no way diſtinguiſhed from the common men 
he peu his armour; however, the fruits of the prince's 
rec iory were ſuch as fully paid both father and ſon 
oom. Ir their hazard and fatigue; for by this the 
full uu er of the barons was broken, and ſuch a ſtroke 
heir Mone could either have ſecured the, king his dy- 
a fruition, or the infatuated people any proſpect of 
the kurt liberty which they contended for. 1 

as t Affairs of this kind took off a great deal of the 
s faeng's attention from Ireland, as the reader will na- 
xeopke rally imagine: — and even after the victory he 
rried M d obtained at Eveſham had given him more 
battle Mepite, he was ſtill mortified with the tidings from 
Ountfef land, for about the year twelve hundred Sir 
t proveſQobert de Ufford, chief juſtice, being ſucceeded by 
o fog chard de Exceſter, and he by Sir James Aud- 
priſone]W); the Iriſh were again every where in motion, 
» ſurreWOvading the poſſeſſions of the Engliſh with fire 
ruled id iword, and falling upon them when they were 
of prof expected. And at this time the king of Con- 
g parliWvoht defeated Walter Burke, in a pitched battle, 
ic baron was obliged to fly for his life, leaving a great 
raid nber of knights, gentlemen, and ſoldiers dead 
ernmenen the ficid. —Theſe wars were followed by a 
ince fu une and a peſtilence, which contributed to ſpread 
5 as M raltation over the country. 1 


==” os 


ar 


ch rebel. Thus ſupported, Edward marched in 
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Sir James Audley dying in the year twelve hy 

dred 0 ſeventy, 4 we have before obſerved, c age 
matters but in a bad ſituation in Ireland, never, Uiſter : 
: leſs the pope required the tithes of all ſpiricua Pall de Burl 
motions for three years to come, and though the peg which 1 
ple murmured, yet his nuncio would not go emp End 1 
we Maurice Fitz-Maurice Fitz-Gerald fut * 
ceeded him as lord juſtice, in which office Liokte 
continued till the death of Henry, which ha; Na 
in the year of Chriſt twelve hundred and fo RR 
two, after a reign of fifty-ſix years, which i Ralph 
been full of troubles and commotions. O Neil 
Edward the Firſt, his ſon, ſurnamed Longſhan I for 
ſucceeded him;—having made an expedition tot Kod 
Holy Land, he was. come as far as Sicily on! "Hr 
return hoe, when he received the news of þ take 
father's death, which, it is eaſy to imagine, haſten —_ 
his journey. —Arriving at Dover in the beginni "HEN 
of Auguſt, he was crowned on the nineteenth d ERR 
- of the ſame month at Weſtminſter— Maurice Fi 1 
Maurice Fitz- Gerald being continued lord juſt tins, he 
the king's peace was proclaimed in Ireland En much 
ward affirming, that he was both willing and ab 6 lay d 
(by God's help) to do juſtice to all his ſubhe mon 
boch great and ſmall. tiemſely 

Nevertheleſs, the Iriſh entertaining other Mor the 
nions, revolted, in the firſt year of this princ liged t 
reign, and demoliſhed the caſtles of Aldleck, K morufyir 
common, Schelligath, and Randon, and began aherwiſc 
carry devaſtation "through the country; and | Ml While 
rice himſelf was betrayed by his followers not n nouns 
after, in Ophaly, by whom he was taken and} frets, t 
into priſon. hemſelve 
Ahe next year he was 1 by Wa hing t. 

. Genevil,, who was lately returned from the H tiling 2 
Land.—During his adminiſtration we are told mnaug 
Highland Scots made a delſcent upon lh tho! 


bun 


d. 
e hy 
d,'lef 
Vertne 
al pr 
he Nec 


empt 
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burned a great number of villages, and committed 
other cruelties, in revenge for Which the Engliſh of 
Uiſter and Connaught, under the leading of Richard 
de Burk and Sir Euſtace Poer, levied an army, with 
which they paſſed over to Scotland, and fully re- 
ported theſe cruelties upon thoſe invaders in their 
own country; and after this, Thomas de Clare 
came over into the ifland, and married the 
daughter of Maurice Fitz- Maurice. About the 
Ine time the Engliſh were overthrown by the na- 
tives in a great battle at Glinbury, and then 
Ralph Peppard ; and one O'Hanlon gave battle to 
O'Neil in the North, —Walter Lord Genevil being 


d {ut 
fice 
pere 
ſeventy 


ich he 


gan ſent for into England. Sir Robert Ufford was a 
n to M cond time appointed lord chief juſtice. ' During 
: * 3 adminiſtration, Mortogh, a great Iriſh chief, | 


was taken and executed. But Thomas Clare having 


aſter dars with O'Brian Roe, prince of Thomond 
N whom he took priſoner and cauſed to be beheaded, 
—_ but was ſoon after entrapped by the Iriſh, and being 


caught as in a net, amidſt the paſſes of the moun- 
tins, he, his father. in- la and all their followers were 
b much reduced by famine, that they were obliged 
t lay down their arms, to yield the caſtle of Roſ- 


d juſt 
d; 
and ab 
$ fubjet 


liemſelyes to make reparation for O'Brian's death; 


ther 0f br the performance of which terms the Iriſh 
15 1 10 wliged them to give hoſtages, which was a moſt 
den norufying circumſtance; but if they had done 


herwiſe, they mult infallibly have periſhed. 

While the Engliſh and Iriſh were thus engaged 
n quarrels which concerned their different in- 
frets, the Iriſh princes likewiſe fell out among 
icmſelves about matters which the Engliſh had 
Ithing to do with. Mac Dermod of Muy Lure, 
al ng a great army, gave battle to the king of 
naught, and the latter was {lain, together with 
Fo thouſand men. 
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common to the enemy, and beſides to bind them 
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theſe diſturbances, cited Ufford to appear before 


gine, poverty and miſery muſt be their attendaits, 


and while the ſeveral parties were contending whole 


H 
wher 
coulc 
eſtab] 
them: 
great 


this 1 
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The king of England, receiving information of 


him, and demanded how he could permit ſuch pyb- 
lic enormities under his government? — Ufford 
made anſwer, That theſe things were doubtleß 
greatly exaggerated by thoſe who reported them o ture 
his majeſty; but, however, as to what had really Wl * mo 
paſſed between the Iriſh princes, he ſaid he thought there 
it expedient to ſuffer one knave (or rebe}) to cut ſequer 
off another, in order thereby to ſave money in the 29 d 


king's coffer, and to purchaſe the peace of the land, them 
As princes at that time of day regarded policy have c 
more than juſtice, Edward was fatisfied with this . The 
anſwer, and, with a ſmile, bade him return to Ire- Willa 
MEL. 5: „%% TOR Thom 
Robert Fulborne, biſhop of Waterford, was ap. that be 
pointed lord juſtice, and, during his adminiſtration, I and bo 
and that of his fucceſſor, John Sandford, arch- charge 
biſhop of Dublin, we hear of nothing but riſings MI. The 
amongſt the Iriſh and civil war among the Engliſh, ſuch a 
The Fitz-Geralds and the Burks, the Butlers, complat 
the Verdons, and the Birminghams were perpetually 40. con 
deſtroying and ſkirmiſhing with each other on the 41 
one hand, and the natives ſtriving to regain their e bar 
independence on the other. For O'Connor Faly Ale 
was flain by Jordan Cumin, and his brother reeder 
by Birmingham; but Mac Coghlan defeated Wi. one Wn 
liam Burk and his followers at Dealna.—Whik PENG 
theſe wars were thus carried on, it is eaſy to ima- 34 th 


The land, inſtead of being loaded with the fruits o © ? lam 


plenty, was deluged with the blood of the fan; Which 
88 relented 


come tol 
having 


haſts Ove 


the country ſhould be, all alike contributed t 
deſolate and deſtroy it. Whatever exeuſcs might 
be offered for the Iriſh at this early period, turch 
none can be made for the Engliſh, who living ll 
the very midſt of peril and danger, and in a 3 
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where nothing but the diviſions of the, natives 
could ever have given them an opportunity to 


Y. 


F >» a . * | e ; — FF Wins J 
we eſtabliſh their ſettlement, could yet ſo far forget 
WR themſelves as to fall into the like error, and with 
Ui. eat cagerneſs do the work of their enemies. Tet 


this is the fruit of ambition, which is of ſuch a 
nature, that having much, it ſtill will be graſping 
at more, and never thinks it poſſeſſes enough while 
there is any thing elſe to be had. —And in con- 
ſequence of this abſurd conduct had the Iriſh even 


ubtleſs 
nem to 
really 
nought 


15 No now united, perhaps it had not been impoſſible for 
e lang WM ibem to have regained what they had loſt, and to 
policy have driven the conquerors out of the iſland. — 


th this 


The next lord gabe we find mentioned is Sir 
to Ire- 


William Veſcy, between whom and John Fitz- 
Thomas Fitz-Gerald there was great animoſity, ſo 
that both theſe impeached each other of high treaſon, 


ach and both appeared to anſwer to ſo extraordinary a 
au ao face to face in England. 5 
rifing The occaſion of the affair being brought before 
nel. ſuch a tribunal was, that Veſcy having beard many 
zullen, anplaints thrown out againſt his adminiſtration, 
erually wet contented with endeavouring to juſtify himſelf, 
on the Ml having a private pique, as we may ſuppoſe, againſt 
n their the baron of Ophaly, endeavoured by all poſſible 
ir Fah means to throw the accuſation upon him, as a 


breeder of diſturbances between man and man, but 
one Who though he had much power, had little 
inclination to ſerve the king, Amongſt other 
ſpeeches to this purport, he ſaid, That the baron 
vas fierce as a lion in his private quarrels, but mild 
% 2 lamb when the public required his ſervices. — 


Yrother 
d Wil 
While 
to ima- 
ndants, 


40 nb w 
"Gain Which coming to Fitz-Gerald's ears, he highly 
- wind relented it, and many bitter Peres paſſed between 
"red i em, inſomuch that their followers were ready to 
. might dome toblows.--And thus provoked, the lord juſtice | 
ſurch having appointed William Hay his deputy, made 
„ing u halte over to England, whither the other quickly 
a land | | 'S-2 followed 


Whole 
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your honourable council, that I, as unworthy, 
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carried before the King and council, and each be- 
ing permitted to plead his caule, uſed all his rhe. 
toric to defend himſelf, and to accuſe his adver- 
ſary. Their ſpeeches being ſomewhat remarks. 
ble, both as they exhibit the charges referred to, 
and as they may ſerve for ſpecimens of the rhe. 
toric of the times, I have taken the pains here 
to tranſcribe them, and to preſent them in their 
own dreſs to the reader, 15 
The lord juſtice being firſt called upon to ſpeak, 
delivered himſelf in the following terms: 
My dread Sovereign, „ 
As I muſt acknowledge myſelf ſomewhat ag. 
grieved to be entangled in ſo intricate a matter; 


io J am glad as heart can think, that ſo weighty 


a controverſy is brought to the deciding of þ 
upright an umpire. And whereas it ſtood with 
your majeſty's pleaſure, with the advice of thi 


ſhould have the government of your realm of 
Ireland; and during my time, your majeſty's ſub- 
jects have been (1 may not deny it) diverſcly an- 
noyed ;—for my diſcharge, as I. ſaid in Ireland, 


| Jo I vow here in England, that he kneeleth 


here before your highnels [pointing to the baron 
of Ophaly] that is the root and crop of theſe 
enormities; for it is well known that he beareth 
that ſtroke with the Iriſh, as if he once but frown 
at them, they dare not be ſo hardy as once to 
peak opt of their cabins: and whereas his force 


doth greatly amaze them, think you but his coun- 


tenance doth wonderfully encourage them to the 
turtherance of which it is apparently known, and 
it ſhall be proved that he hath not only by ſun- 
dry meſſages emboldened your majeſty's enemis, 
to ſpoil your ſubjects; but alſo by his perional 


Preicnce, in ſetret meetings, he gave them ſuch 
NT | 5 coufage, 
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rage, as neither the royalty of your highneſs, 


1 be. or che authority of your deputy, neither che 

The. Whorce of your laws, nor the ſtrength of your puiſ- 
dver- Neat army, was able to quench the flame of theſe! 
arka- Whurly-burlices - that through his traitorous - drifts 
ed „ wete enkindled: theſe and the like enormities, 
e The. 


rough his privy packing with rebels, being daily 
committed, to bring me, your majeſty's governor 
n the hatred of the people, his adherents both 
kererly muttered, and openly exclaimed - againſt 
ne and my government, as though the redrefs of 
al theſe harms had wholly lain in mine hands. 
Whereupon, being in conference with ſuch as 


here 
their 


peak, 


at ag: rere the chieftains of your realm of Ireland, al- 
ater; beit I took it to be expedient to point with my 
eighty enger to the very ſink or head-ſpring of all the 
of 10 


reaſons that by ſecret conſpiracies were pretended 


| with N nd practiſed againſt your majeſty and your ſub- 
f this k&s; yet notwithſtanding, having more regard to 
'orthy, ¶ nodeſty than to the deſerts of the baron of Opha- 
= ly, I did but glance at his packing in ſuch ſecret 

S 16 | 


fort, as none, or very few of the company. could 


ly an- ovels whom with my miſty ſpeeches I did touch, 
reland, WBut as commonly the galled horſe doth ſooneſt 
nceleth Wkick, ſo this gentleman, being pricked, as it 
baron Whould ſeem, with the ſting of his guilty can- 
4 ſcience, broke out on a ſudden, and, forgetting 
Jearet 


his allegiance to your highneſs, and his duty to 
me, your deputy ; he took me up roughly, as 
though I had been rather his underling than his 
governor. The ſum of which deſpighttul ſpeeches 
| refer to the . teſtimony of the honourable au- 
tience where they were delivered. As for his 


frown 
ce td 
15 force 
$ coun- 

to the 


n, and manifold treaſons, I am aſhamed to rehearſe ſuch 
by fun. wings as he did not ſtick to commit; and if it 
Ty ſhall ſtand with your majeſty's pleaſure to adjourn 
zerfona 


the trial for a few days, I will charge him with ſuch 
Pparent items, as were his face made of braſs, 
| Tx - he 


m ſuch 
Ouragt, 
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me to be. 
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he ſhall not be able to deny any one article th 
{ſhali be booked againſt him.” — 


To which ſpeech his antagoniſt made the folloy. 


ing circumſtantial reply: 

1 Moſt puiſſant prince, and my dread fore. 
reign,” 

WERE Mr. Veſcy' s mouth ſo juſt a meim 35 
what he ſpake ſhould be holden for goſpel, thi 
had been no fit place for fo arrant a traitor, 2 
he with his feigned glofſing, would gladly prov 
But, ſith it pleaſes your majeſty, with 
ſo indifferent ballance to ponder both our tale; 
Jam thoroughly perſuaded that my loyal inno- 

cency ſhall be able to overpoiſe his forged treach. 


_ ery. Your ogy hath heard many words tg 


ſmall purpoſe ; and as his complaint hitherto hath 
been generally huddled up, fo my anſwer there. 
to may not particularly be framed. * Wherezz, 


| tlierefore, he termeth me a ſupporter of thieves, 


a packer with rebels, and a conſpirator with traj- 
tors; if I ſhould but with a bare word dery 
the premiſes, all his gay gloſs of glittering ſpeeches 


would ſuddenly fade away. Yea, but he craveth 


reſpite for the booking his articles : truly, ſo he 
hath need, for loitering and lingering is the only 
way he may deviſe to cloak his feigning and 
forging ; wherein. he ſheweth himſelf as cratty as 
the” philoſopher was accoutited wiſe, that pro- 
miſed a tyrant, ypon menacing words, to ſchool 
his aſs in philoſophy, fo he had ſeven years re. 
ſpite : becauſe that in that ſpace he was perſuaded, 
that either the tyrant, the aſs, or he would dr. 
In like wife Mr. Veſey, upon reſpite granted 


him, would hang in hope, that either the life of 
your majeſty (which God forbid) ſhould be ſhort- 


ned, or that I, in tract of time, would be disfa- 


poured z or that he by one ſubtle prank or other 


ſhould be of this heavy load diſburthened. 


But 
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But if 1 have been as many years a malefac- 
r as he voucheth, how happeneth it, that his 
noue. Was tied before this late diſfention 


n; why did he not, from time to time, ad- 


riſe the council of my treaſons; whereas now 
may be probably conjectured, that he was edged 
o this ſervice, rather for the hatred he beareth 

e, than for any love he oweth your royal ma- 


. the words I ſpake in Ireland, I pur- 
oe not, for ought I have heard as yet, to eat them 
p in England. And when I ſhall be called to 
tity ſuch ſpeeches as I delivered there, I will 
pt be found ſo raw in my matter, as to loſe my 
and in the carriage, as Mr. Veſcy hath done, 
to crave farther reſpite for the regiſtering of 
is manifold treaſons. As for my ſecret meetings 
ith Iriſh rebels, were I. perſuaded, (Mr. Veſ- 
that you were able to prove them; I would 
x found willing to acxnowledge them, for if my 
ſcience were ſo deeply ftung as you pretend, 
would take it far better, patiently acknowledg- 
g my treſpaſs, to appeal to my king's mercy, 
un by denying my faults, to ſtand to the riguor 
__—_—_ ĩ „ 
As for meetings, I never had ſo many in woods 
ith rebels, as you Mr. Veſcy, have had in 


ur chamber with cows; for it hath been mani- 


ly apparent, that when the baron of Ophaly 


nd the beſt nobility in Ireland have been de- 


red from. entering your chamber, an Iriſh cow 
buld have at all times acceſs to you. No, Mr. 
tlcy, a cow, a horſe, a hawk, and a ſilver cup 
we been the occaſion of your flackneſs : when 
t ſubjects were oppreſſed, you would be con- 
ated to wink at their miſery, ſo that your mouth 
re ſtopped with bribery ; and when you had 

%% ˙ A 
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and that you would be taken for a cham- 
and 1 am known to be no coward, let us, 


th furl bos name, leave lying for varlets, bearding 
ou m uffians, facing for cracklers, chattering tor, 
th ſüc lers, ſcolding | tor callets, booking for ſcrive= 
may f pleading for lawyers, and let us try with 
int of {word (as becomes martial men to do) 
ed zun mutual quarrels therefore, to juſtify that I 
e kg vue ſubject, and that thou, Veſcy, art an 
treaſur Puor to God and to my king, here, in the 
e kg of his highneſs, and in the bearing of 


honourable aſſembly, I challenge the com- 


. 


difpok 
ut fur 
ſn pal 
e at hy 
ot, ho 


0n this the people ſhouted, and 1 8 replied, 


x he was moſt willing to accept the challenge; 


mer was to be tried by a ſolemn duel; and all 


he Irin vere big with expectation of the event, which 
o anno likely, however the fortune of, the day might 
f Opa 0 occaſion ſome diſcoveries relative to the 
out U rniſtration of the king's affairs in Ireland. 
ranqui But when the day arrived, and the liſts were 
 furciMired to be prepared for this. combat, one of 
the confiſſÞ champions was miſſing :—in effect, Veſcy, 
privaſſÞ* diſtruſting his cauſe or his ſtrength, pri- 
the n{MWtly withdrew himſelf into France, and ie 
But i ed the people of a duel. 
s. 10% This method of trying cauſes, which was ſtill 


ere ſe 
-ulls, 


give n te ordeal, or fiery trial, and to have had as 
animal: foundation 1 in reaſon as the latter; ſince ſu- 
e your courage, ſtrength, or {kill in handling his 


1e birds 


to inn the victory; and as to the received notion 
ou oni ater. times, That though Heaven ſhould nox 
mut 


ll be ſo much daunted as to become an ea 
conqueſt 


e other 
Nay 


accordingly a day was appointed whereon the 


aned and practiſed in extraordinary caſes in 
gland, ſeems to have been of a piece with that 


pans, were moſt likely of any thing to give 


poſe by miracle, yet he who is in the Ng 
y 
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conqueſt to his antagoniſt; this argument 
lauſible ſoever it may appear, cannot alway, 
good. When men are weak as well as vid 
this may be the caſe ; but how many do ye x 
of, who have been guilty of the greateſt eng 
ties, and yet have tune with moſt undau 
ſpirit, as well as died with moſt invincible g 
nancy. It does not appear indeed that Veſey | 
of this claſs :——he ſeems rather to have h 
a weak man; and it 1s more than probable, 
his behaviour in this caſe, that he had leſs cou 
than honeſty, notwithſtanding Campion call 
a ſtern man, and full of courage, but raſh; 
impudent of his tongue.” The latter part oft 
character is not always joined to the former. 
the whole, from his manner of conducting h 
ſelf in reſpect to the baron he muſt certainly h 
been either extremely defective in courage or 
common ſenſe. . 
But however that may be, the king in con 


0 the P 
Nevert 


quence of this behaviour of the lord juſifhſDempit 
cauſed all his lands in the county of Kildare o in arn 
giyen to the baron, and ſettled upon him and iſe Engli 
heirs forever. e rr force 
- Returning to Ireland, elated with this ſuce e of 
he began to carry matters with a high hand | three 
that country, and even went ſo far as to lis behea 
Richard Burk, earl of Ulſter, together with was CX 
brother William Burk priſoners ; nevertheleſs th Theſe p 
were releaſed by order of the parliament aſſembI iand 
at Kilkenny, when William Doddingſwel was N thoſe < 
Juſtice, and there were thoſe who threatened to dyſente! 
peach Fitz-Thomas in England ; he replied, W's the tl 
could juſtify himſelf in regard to what he iſh Eward 
done; but he rather choſe to throw himſelf er on 
the king's mercy, and ſo the matter ended. er to his 
The lord juſtice dying, there were diſturb 1 
again among the Iriſh who now waſted great M Way 


ANI 


ment þ 
always 
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te province of Leinſter, and then Thomas Fitz 
mas Firz-Gerald filled the place for a time, 


AS wich 

do we oi was ſoon removed 'to make room for John 
teſt enn an, who did all in his power to pacify the 
undau er ſtrife, and went over to aſſiſt the king of 
cible 6 and, then employed in his Scottiſh wars, in 
Veſcy 1 ich he ſucceeded to his with againſt Joha Ba- 
have 0 

obable, But in the interim William de Roſs, prior of 


eſs cou. 
calls 
t raſh: 


art of t 


ny places. —Leighlin and other towns were 


ic Mahon were defeated and ſlain. 


mer. Wogan returning, called a parliament, and en- 
woured to ſettle matters a little better; at 


cling hi 
aunly h 
"AGE Of 


lich two demands were made from the clergy, 


m the pope, which was granted. 
Nevertheleſs the O'Connors Mac Carthies, 


in con 

d juſt Dempſies, and all the different parties were ſoon 
dare o in arms again with various ſucceſſes; and 
m and Ie Engliſh were obliged to draw together all 


s ſucces 


hand ad three hundred and ſeven, Murchad Ballagh 


to tals beheaded by Sir David Condon, which lat- 
with vas executed for the fact two years afterwards, 
leſs ti Theſe proceedings involved the greateſt part of 


e iland in war and bloodſhed, and in the midfi 
| thoſe diſturbances died Edward the Firſt, of 
tyſentery, in the ſixty- eighth year of his age, 
d the thirty-ſixth of his reign, 


\ſſembl 
was | 
ed to! 
plied, 
- he 
If up 
fir to his kingdom he never inherited his abili- 
He was weak and pufillanimous, eaſily 
away I falſe appearances, and a king by no 
nieans 


urba 
reat p 


Imanhaim being left deputy, the Iriſh roſe in 


med 3 yet in another quarter O'Hanlon, and 


x from the King which was denied, and another 


fir forces from the other provinces for the de- 
of Leinſter.ä— And in the year one thou- 
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Edward the Second, of Caernarvon ſucceeded his Edward H. 
Mer on the Engliſh throne, but though he was 
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given laws to the Scots, and taken priſoner ; 


great aſſertor of their liberties; but, as it ſe 


wards made a proceſſion at the head of his ar 
(which ſomewhat reſembled a pageant) into Se 


expected, and thoſe who had any hopes from 
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means fit to govern a warlike people, ſuch der aga 
Engliſh, who Toon - began to ſee through der Plac 


O 


deſpiſe his mean capacity. — His father Edward 
unworthily put to death William Wallace, 


from the aſhes of this phoenix ſprang ani" cauſe 
more fortunate patriot, Robert Bruce, who oi © 
the next heir to the*Scottiſh crown. —— The HPent. 
Edward had with difficulty kept him under, 
that was a taſk too hard for the Second to atchis 
He was indeed proclaimed at Carliſle, and aft 


her, h. 
ent him 
otwithſt: 
men tO C 
ime of | 
et matte 
ers, flew 
of Thon 
geat ca 
much el 
lberality 
for him 
from wi 
the nob 
conded | 
was a | 
at Scart 
of Edw 
bead as 


land, where he received the homage of the chic 
but inſtead of proceeding to operate againſt 
watchful enemy, he returned to England, after t 
parade, leaving the earl of Pembroke to treat 
a pacification, and appointing him guardian of 
kingdom. From ſuch a beginning little could 


found themſelves egregiouſly difappointed, 

Sir John Wogan was ſtill continued chief juſi 
Ke this prince's acceſſion, and received orders 
ſuppreſs the knights templars, which were as pun 
tually executed 1 in Ackkand as they were in En 
land. | 

The commotions of the Iriſh Gin continuit 
a body of them aſſembled under Mac Balth 


had burned the caſtle of Kenun and the town . After 
Courcowly, which, beſides: a defeat they gavet Wogan 
lord chief juſtice, rendered them very formid af chie 
ble; nevertheleſs, that great officer found meat Roger 
afterwards to diſperſe them, and to hang up th beireſs « 
ringleader. 15 of that 
In his abſence (ahieh was occaſioned by 0 gre: 
journey he undertook to England, to diſplay ti _ 
W retched ſtate of the county) the inſurgents ore 01 viole 


bol 
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der again, burned Athy, and deſtroyed ſeveral 


ch as ; ; 
B * places; and in the midſt of their civil broils 


*. bio, the king of Connaught was flain. 5 
oner But whilſt theſe chings were paſſing in Ireland, 
lace be Engliſh king was about to furniſh them with 
I 2 cyef governor, who would certainly have been 
abe cauſe of as much good there as he was of evil 
who England, if he had continued in that appoint- 
J VVVJVVVVV HCH: 
nder. Edward, contrary to his engagement with his 
2tchMiſither, having recalled Pierce de Gaveſton, now 
and afl ent him into Ireland, as chiet governor, where, 
his an twithſtanding he had the diſlike of many great 
nto deren to combat, and arrived, as I have ſaid, in a 
e chene of public confuſion, yet he quickly began to 
aint In matters right, broke the power of the revolt- 
after es, flew O' Dempſey, and ſubdued O'Brian king 
treat e Thomond, approving himſelf in every thing a 
an of erat captain, and a good governor, and was 
could nuch eſteemed and reſpected by the army for his 
$ from Mibcrality, and generoſity of ſpirit. But, unhappily 
. for him he left Ireland and went to Flanders, 
ief juli m whence afterwards returning to England, 
order; tie nobles, who hated him for his greatneſs, ſe- 
> as pu anded by the people, who deteſted him becauſe he 
in Es a favourite, contrived to take him priſoner 
n Scarborough: caſtle, and, much againſt the will 
yntinun ef Edward, (as may be imagined) ſtruck off his 
Balthu bead as a traitor. 5 . TOS 
e town After the departure of Pierce Gaveſton Sir John 
gave! Nogan was again ſent to Ireland in the character 
formidef chief juſtice; and in the October following 
nd mea Roger Mortimer came over with his wife, the 
> up th leireſs of Meath, and was put into quiet poſſeſſion 
| af that country.---T wo parliaments, or aſſemblies of 
ed by e great men were holden two ſucceeding years in 
{play of cland, to rectify abuſes and examine into acts 
ents creſt violence; and indeed there was occaſion cnough 
bold for 
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for theſe ; fince the Engliſh, as well as the 1; 
ſtill continued their bickerings and 2 
A ſcarcity of corn, the natural effect of the tho 
bles which raged in the land happening about 
time, the bakers ſuffered for what it is moſt 
bable they could not help; and at leaſt 55 
have but a ſmall concern in.—-Indeed a plent 


ſeaſon at ſuch a period would have been mu Jn the 
more wonderful than a time of the greateſt f Robert 
verity. Ew e Lore 
The next year was marked by a conteſt bete ger 4 

belt exte 


two biſhops, and that which ſucceeded it by 1 


war between Richard earl of Ulſter who inv << 


Thomond, and Richard de Clare, who oppoſe N Was! 
him. The latter, proving victorious, took t 3 f 
ſettle 


former and ſeveral of his friends priſoners, and dt 
feated a body of Iriſh in the November folloy 
Ing. i 


Before 
mocbo 


TFet the old natives ſtill continued their du, wh. 
agreements among themſelves, but the Engli nal 
being under the ſame predicament, reaped litt be greate 
advantage from them, while they by means of their for 
parties lurking in the woods near Dublin, very mud uland 
terrified the inhabitants;---and the lord juſtice 3 

| he hatrec 


not in a capacity to drive them away, himſe 


having been defeated by Robert Verdon, who h the I 


made an inſurrection in Urgyle; but the latte! me 

| however ſubmitting ſome time after, the forme ring t 

found an opportunity of making a voyage to Engle). ©? 

land, having deputed Sir Edmund Butler to mi 3 | 
m 


nage the Iriſh affairs in his abſence. 


The new lord juſtice began to manage thing ich ha 


pretty well with the Iriſh, but no ſooner did Ms; 
begin to perceive that he could give them a check gli 1 
than he found his attention called off to anothe hpoling 
matter, which, in the ſequel, was likely to hav”! 2 

follo 


proved of much greater importance; for now ti 


Scots, who had been provoked by the pretenlion! . 4 x 
hs Vor. 
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their realm, in order to return the compli- 


aye t began to invade Ireland. However, as they 

Fe neared only in ſmall numbers in a few boats, 

noſt as time they were repulſed; but the attempt 

iſ A F! on to ſomething of a more ſerious na- 
Oy 

La | | I the ſucceeding year Edward Bruce (brother 

wy Robert of Scotland) took the caſtle of Man, and 


we Lord O'Donel priſoner, but retired to collect 
ger army, in proportion as his views of con- 
extended. Sir Edmund Butler the deputy, 
ing recalled to England, Sir Theobald de Ver- 
n was made lord juſtice z and before the return 
Butler the grand ſcheme for invading the eee 
i ſettled by the Scottiſn prince. 
Before this took place the famous battle of 


ard, who commanded in perſon, had received 


 fgnal overthrow from Robert Bruce, and with 


1eir dif 


Englif 


ed ul greateſt difficulty eſcaped being ſlain or taken, 
of the eng forced to fly for his life, leaving twenty 
ry mud bouland of his followers dead upon the field of 
ice wile —In a word, all things conſpired to excite | 
TV he hatred of the Scotch againſt the Engliſh nation, 
vho hz the Iriſh on their part having ſome real and 
e lately more imaginary cauſes of complaint, ac- 
formel ring to tlie accounts handed down to us, were 
0 EA 0 ſubmit to any foreign power that would 
to malie them deliverance from their conquerors. 


ich had all the appearance of a real one, and 
at was, the denying the Iriſh the benefit of the 
igldh laws, which they often ſolicited ; and the 
poling upon them certain reſtraints under which 
ey could not but be very unealy :—among theſe 


thing 
did h. 
checl 
anothe 
to ha 
10W thi 
enſion! 

0 


man married to an Engliſhman could have her 


he Engliſh to the diſpoſal of the government 


nnocbourn had been fought, in which king Ed- 


mult be owned that there was one grievance 


following were enumerated : That no Iriſh- 


Vol. I, U dower; 
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dower ; no Iriſhman could ſuc in the king's court ST 
or make a will to diſpoſe of his effects; and «Mp the m 
if an Infhman were murdered by an Engliſhmau mer 2: 
the aſſaſſin eſcaped proſecution. —They complain ginſt 


that theſe evils ſtill remained, notwithſtandingt enlis in 


expreſs declaration of ſome of the Kings, that Ir 


land ſhould be governed by Engliſh laws; thef then | 
laws in ceneral extending only to the Pale, a th79! 
conſequently being of real benefit to none but by the 
new ſettlers.— On the ether hand, the Engliſh of troof 
tedoed that the Irifh were always ready enough „ and 
claim the protection of the laws, but were unnilliiſ'* 01 N 

ling to ſubmit to their cenſure ; for which rea vhere 
it was not judged expedient to admit them to ud never 
benefit otherwiſe than by a family or ſept at a tine they We 
who were thus ſeparated, to be received into th fer the la 
Pale, on repeating their oaths of allegiance, a In, in or 
giving ſecurity to be alienable to thoſe laws b he leac 
which they petitioned to be governed — Thus ſtoorrying c 
the diſpute; but in the mean time the peopl .- It! 
groaning under a weight of miteries, without con with 1 
dering that they. owed much of it to their oe be de 
H conduct, profeſſed themſelves ready to liſt unde Mequen- 
the banners of any but Engliſhmen. begin t 
While mens minds were in this diſpoſition, HI Ve | 
Edmund Butler, the lord juſtice, returned fro u one 
England 3 and Edward Bruce, brother to RobeeMWiglih w/ 
Bruce, king of Scotland, landed near Carrickferg by che 
with about ſix thouſand men. Theſe were quick whicl 
joined by the Iriſh, and with their help he too * acgl 
and burned Dundatk, ravaged the country of U rament 
gyle, and began every where to expel the Engl ky may 
The lord juſtice, raifing a body of men, commute ercuſ- 
the command of. them to the earl of Ulſter ; buE"ority 
Bruce immediately engaged and defeated them MAuarters 
Colerain; after which he took Carrickfergus, an k had 
drove the Engliſh inhabitants out of the province * . J 
| Ian ot c 


ice and 
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the month of November following Roger 
mer marched at the head of another Engliſn 
; againlt the Scotch, and came up with them 
ens in Meath, where he gave them battle, 
he received a great overthrow from them. 
e then burned Kenlis, and proceeded on his: 
through the country; but was met at Ske- 
; by the lord chief juſtice with a conſiderable 


ut th | 

liſh Mot troops, whom he alſo encountered and de- 
_— and the conſequence of theſe repeated 
unn es of the Scots was, that the Triſh almoſt 
real where role up againſt the Engliſh govern- 
to fud "nevertheleſs they received many checks 


x they were unſupported by their new allies. — 
fer the laſt defeat a general aſſembly was held at 
In, in order to reconcile ſome differences be- 


a time 
nto th 


ce, anf es 
sf the leading men, and to conſider on methods 
as ſtoalrrying on the war which had begun ſo un- 


. It is obſerved by foreigners, that it is a 

with the Engliſh, © That their forces can 
r be defeated unleſs by treachery.” — And 
nlequence of this maxim is, that they pre- 
begin to look out for the traitor.— Hence 


peop! 
It conſi 
eir OW 


ſt unde 


jon, At we find an Hiſtorian who writes of this 
d fron n one place poſitively, telling us, That 
Robe lin were routed with great flaughter (at 
kferp by the treachery of the Lacies;” and in 


u, which almoſt immediately follows, that 


quick] men Cl that 
he tool ere acquitted of ſuch imputed treachery by 
of U&'ament mentioned above. Whatever ſuch 
CE . | . . 5 5 8 r 
Engl may be in a warrior ar in a patriot, it is 


nexcuſable in a writer of hiſtory. - By the 


mmittel | | 
ter; büfdority we are told, that Bruce, hatin: 
them Marters far down there in as much quietnefs 


Lad been in time of profound peace; hold- 
arts of juſtice, and attending to the admi- 
on of civil affairs; yet ſoon after we find 
ce and his followers ſtigmatized as the moſt 

U'sz.- 55 


JUS) an 
T Ovipce 
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time his brother landing with freſh force 


failing in his attempt on Dublin, the Enolih 
ing gathered together an army conſiſting of 
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crnel monſters that nature ever produced. 
the whole it does not appear that they were n 
barbarous than other invaders, and I believe 
incurſion of this kind, unattended with the hd 
of fire and ſword, was at that time a thing u 
rallelled in hiſtory. 

Edward having ſent for ſuccours from Kolk 
when theſe arrived, cauſed himſelf to be er 
king of Ireland at Dundalk, after which he 
proceeded in his conqueſts, finding very f 
thoſe parts that were able and willing to q 
him. 


The lord juſtice having drawn together (ther w.: 
forces as he could, was all this time buſied i abſolu 
ducing the Iriſh in his neighbourhood and in Mud be 
naught, in which he met with better ſucceſs Alexand 

he had in his engagement with Bruce; he. lord) 
then created earl Of Carrick, and the Burk ih an At 
Geraldines thought proper for a while to lay n near 
their animoſities, and unite in the defence d hazard | 


lain in 
t in piece 
ed age 
this dif 
eſt there 
his OWT 
Thus we 
une he 
weht ur 
r Englif] 
O' Con 
the ſame 
en made 
John Bit 
that off 
Ward thi 
meet hin 
lich he Ci 
eat abou 


Engliſh government in Ireland, which was 
ſhaken to its very baſis; and had it not bee 
the raſnneſs of Edward Bruce, would ſhorty 
been totally overthrown, 

At this time indeed he was cautions enoug 


thoufand men, under Roger Mortimer, "then 
juſtice, and finding proviſions ſcarce, he ret 
towards Ulſter, where the enſuing famine, 
was moſt ſevere, detained him. But in the 


looked upon the eonqueſt of the iſland & 
pleted; yet he ſoon found himſelf deceive 
the ſame cauſe which kept him in Ulſter e 
Robert to quit the country. 

It is ſaid, that at this time the pope, by l 
commanded the Engliſh and Scots to cor 


ANI 


ced, 
were m 
delieve 
the ha 
ung un 


| Scat 
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ce for two years, but that the latter would 
conſent to it, as (conſidering the ſcarcity which 
n prevatled) their army would ſoon conſume 
the proviſions that could be found in their 


for ſubſiſtance ; for which reaſon alone, if they 
{had no other, a ſtate of war was to them more 


e Crow 
1 he ble than that of peace. 
ery fo However that might be, it was probable ſuch a 


eſſity led Edward Bruce at length to quit his 


to 0p 
— 7 and truſt his fate at a time, when his 


ether 
uber ld be able to effect a junction. 


— Alexander Bicknor, kn YT u of Dublin, was 
807 We" lord juſtice. —He ſent lord Joha Birmingham 


th an army againſt the invaders; Edward met 


Burke m near Dundalk, and being imprudent enough 


to lay 
ence d 
h was 
ot bee 


ſhortly 


f lain in the engagement, all his followers being 
tin pieces by the Engliſh. —Robert was already 


2 noug 
-ngul 


ing x of 


his own country. 


tpuine hopes, once more now almoſt every where 


& reWought under. Among the reſt of the ſucceſſes, 
mine, Engliſh ſettlers in Leinſter and Meath gave 
"55 th 0 Connors a great defeat at Balibogan.— And 
n force de fame year died the late lord juſtice, who had 
land zn made earl of Carrick. 


Jjokn Birmingham, earl of Louth, ſucceeded him 
that office, and in the fifteenth year of king 
ard the Second, he received his majeſty's orders 
meet him with a body of troops at Carliſle, with 


deceavel 
Jiſter « 
4 by b 
,0 CU 


ters, and muſt neceſſarily have recourſe to plun- 


her was once more coming to his aſſiſtance, 
| abſolutely ſent him advice not to fight till — 


hazard a battle, was totally defeated,” and him- 


ded again in Ireland; but as ſoon as he heard 
this diſaſter, he laid aſide all thoughts of con- 
ſt there, and with a heavy heart re imbarked 


Thus were the Iriſh diſappointed in their maſt 


lich he complied, though the Engliſh ſuffered a 
«tat about that time, which he might well have _ 
U 3 pleaded 
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1o inclined. 
dle Gorges as deputy to fill his place, Who 


whoſe time ſome good ordinances were pubtj 


of the civil ſtate of freland: 


had excited their contempt. - From the favoy 


11S 
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pleaded in excuſe for a refuſal, if he had h. 
At his departure, he left Ry 


ſoon alter ſuperſeded by Sir John Darcey, 
by the king in council, tending to a regula 


But in the year thirteen hundred and tut 
ſeven, the face of affairs was changed in E 
land. —The weakneſs of the ſecond Edward ; 
his inclination to favouritiſm had not * | 
vented. his enjoying the affection of his 
—princes have reigned long, and died al 
without that— but it had done worſe for hin 


they proceeded to turn their oppoſition againſ 


maſter.—Yet it js probable they would never H the fi 
carried matters to ſuch a length as they daga as h 
they had not been countenanced by his vid ernor 
adulterous queen, Iſabel, a French princels, Mr, in e 
was acceſſory to the depoſition and death of Her wi 
huſband, for which her name will be infamous Ach 
lateſt poſterity After having been deſerted by king ic 
moſt all his ſubjects, and obliged to reign NCuweſton 
crown to his ſon, this unforcunate monarch By thi 
confined in Kennelworth and then in i Wt Kia 
tle. In the latter he ſoon exhibited a proof of Meters w 
maxim, © that depoſed princes. ſeldom live ling th 
Thoſe who had him in cuſtody tried every met bs Lin 
that cruelty could invent to ruin his health ud he w. 
Jo make him die apparently, a natural death; bun. 
good conſtitution, joined to a reſignation. 10 er as ev 
fate (which however was rather the effect of ud the; 
dolence than fortitude) baſſled all their cher. Pit 
 —Whereupon, being impatient to get rid of H | 
they moſt barbarouffy murdered him in the nig by ' 
by thruſting a hot iron up his body, which vie, 


it put him to inexpreſſible torture, left n no ext 


* 
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marks of violence; ſo that they ventured to 


ANT 


had b xpoſe the corpſe to public inſpection ; - neverthe- 
left K the groans of the unhappy victim had been 
who Md by many people, even at a conſiderable diſ- 
Jarcey, ce from the ſpot, and on weighing every cir- 
pubiſß aſtance there remained little reaſon to doubt of 
regula. barbarity the aſſaſſins had practiſed upon their 


| al prifoner, yet were they not called to an 
nd twen 
d in E 


We = any ill conſequences from committing it. 
1ward { 


only e of the moſt wicked was perhaps one of the 
Us eo eakeſt princes that ever {at upon the Engliſh 
d in one. And to him ſucceeded his eldeſt ſon Ed- 


for binn the Third, who at that time was entirely 


favor the direction of his ambitious mother. 
againſt A He was proclaimed king in January, and crown- 
never HM the firſt day of February, in the ſame year, 
cy de as he was but fifteen years old, had twelve 
gi y nyernors appointed for him and the kingdom, 
ncels, 1 


ath of 


f iher with his mother, except Mortimer earl of 
famous 


Plarch, who was now the only favourite at court, 


red by ring to the queen in that regard what Pierce de 
relien Neweſton kad been to her huſband. 

Parch By this adminiſtration Thomas Fitz John, earl 
kelcy Wh; Kildare, was made lord juſtice, and circular 
oof of {ters were ſent to the great men of Ireland, in- 

1ve log ting them all by name to ſwear fealty to the 

ry ey king as they had done to his predeceſſors; 

oY nc he was acknowledged in the ſame manner ne- 


N erheleſs the Engliſh. ſubjects i in Ireland were as 


ect of 
ſchem 
id of hl 
the nig 
ich wh 
no ext 


nd their intereſt likewiſe to be united. Mau- 
ice Fitz Thomas, afterwards carl of Deſmond, 


by the lord Arnold Poer, he and his triends 
nounced war againſt the aggreſlor, who, on his 


count for the fact, being too well ſupported to 


Thus fell Edward the Second, who though not 


ret, in effect, none ſhared in the management of 


jr as ever from conſidering that it was their duty 


liking offence” at ſome ſighting words eee 


4 Part 
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A. D. 
1327. 


Ld Ward Ill. 


of them fell by the ſword, and the remainder ws 


inſtead of minding the ſummons, took the f 


merly princes of Leinſter, whom they now pi 


* 
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part called in the aſſiſtance of the Poers. I claimed 
conſequence was, that the latter having the v0 


4 large 
but WE 
tal by 
who to 
ſoner, 
lia ; bu 
means 

that fu 


of it, their lands were ravaged and deſtoyed, m 


obliged to fly for refuge into Connaught. 
vain did the lord juſtice ſummon both parties h 
fore him, that they might each have an impa 
tial hearing: the lord Poer refuſed to come, x 


opportunity that offered, and embarking for EA The 
land. The confederate army in the mean n caſtle 0! 
was greatly increaſed, and finding that their gt manhaa! 
enemy was fled, they now ſet themſelves to plug this tin 
dering the lands of their adverſaries. But Merl of 
length they were grown ſo formidable, that thoMdaughte 
who inhabited the cities and fortified towns begi Burk re 
to arm and ſtand upon their guard againſt then cd at ! 
This when the confederates perceived, fearinficiliation 
matters might be carried farther than they had i mingha 
tended, they immediately diſpatched meſſengers ¶ previou 
let the lord juſtice know, that they had not ii Umpte 
leaſt intention of prejudicing the. king's tow pleted ; 
but had only taken up arms againſt the Foers theW ing, the 
enemies, and that they were ready to appear a At tt 
juſtify themſelves before him at Kilkenny. Au nature 
accordingly they preſented themſelves as they h iccuſed 
promiſed, requeſting a charter of pardon ; but be had 
ceived for anſwer, that the lord juſtice woul ed one 
take time to conſider of the affair. ereſy | 
The Irih inhabitants of the province of Le at thi 
ſter obſerving with pleaſure theſe diſſentions wii; led bee 
reigned amongſt their neighbours, took what th matter, 
imagined a favourable opportunity of ſetting ¶¶ de acc 
a prince of their own. They accordingly did | vas de: 
fixing their choice on Donald Mac Art Mac Mogi cauſe he 
rough, of the family of the Mac Morroughs, fo 77 
Sir 


claime 
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chimed king of the province, and under whom 


18.— I. 
the ya large body of them marched towards Dublin, 


but were defeated within two miles of that capi- 
al by Sir Henry Traherne and Walter de Valle, 
who took Donald Mac Art Mac Morrough pri- 
ſoner, and had him confined in the caſtle of Dub- 
ln ; but the Iriſh chief eſcaped from thence by 
means of a cord, which coſt the man his life 
that furniſned him with it. 1 
The lord juſtice dying about this time at his 
caſtle of Minooth, Roger Outlaw, prior of Kil- 
manhaim, lord chancellor ſucceeded him. About 


d, ma 
der we 
1.— 
rties by 
1 imp; 
Me, a 

the f 
for Eng 


ean ti! 


eir ora 

15 this time James Butler, ſon of Edmund Butler, 
But earl of Carrick married the earl of Hereford's 
hat tha daughter, and the lord Arnold Poer and William 
as beg Burk returning into Ireland, a parliament was call- 
nſt then cd at Dublin, in order to bring about a recon- 


ciation . between them and the Butlers and Bir- 
ninghams, the ground-work of which had been 
previouſly laid at a parliament holden at Nor- 
mampton, and which deſirable work was here com- 
pleted ;—on this occaſion there was much feaſt- 
ing, though it happened in the ſeaſon of Lent. 


„ tearin 
y had! 
enoers t 
| not t 
s town 
Oers the 


pear an At the ſame time a matter of an extraordinary 
y. -A ature was canvaſſed. —For. the biſhop of Offory 
they h accuſed the lord juſtice himſelf of hereſy, in that 
; but be had eſpouſed the cauſe of, or aided and abett- 
> woulz ed one Sir Arnold Poer, who ſtood convicted of 
ereſy before him; but the chief governor proving 
of Len nat the charge was unfair, and that the biſhop 
ns which bad been partial to a kinſman of his own in the. 
phat th matter, was acquitted, after a ſolemn purgation; yet 
ting, ¶ tte accuſed heretic periſhed in priſon, and his body 
ly did vas denied the rites of burial for a long time be- 
fac Mogi cauſe he died unpurged of the hereſy laid to his 
ghs, ſo charge.— | „5 Bo 85 
0w p'MF - Sir John Darcey being appointed lord juſtice, 
claim Macoghegan of Meath, and others of the Iriſh in 


Lein- . 
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formerly been exerciſed by the natives whe! 
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Leinſter, and O'Brian of Thomond and his a 
ciates in Munſter took u 


arms, the former 9 
whom defeated and ſlew lord Thomas Butle, 


near Molingar, whilſt O'Brian ravaged all th 


country, and burned the towns of Atheſſel and Th. 
perary, overawing the people, and carrying all he. 
fore him. — At length the inſurgents were encoun. 
tered by the people of Wexford, who killed 
about four hundred of them, and put the reſt u 
flight. Afterwards the lord juſtice aſſiſted by the 


ear] of Ormond, obliged the O'Birnes and other 


to ſubmit ; yet he plainly ſaw that this was 50 


time for him to ſit down contented, and he pro. 
vided accordingly. _ 

In the mean while, it had not been in that ma. 
giſtrate's power to prevent the. Engliſh from quar. 
reliing, for the earl of Louth and many of the 
Birminghams, Talbot of Malahide, and a hundred 
and ſixty other Engliſhmen were murdered by the 
treachery of the Savages and the Gernons, and 
the Barries and Roches of Munſter did the fame 


by James Fitz Robert Keating, lord Philip Hod- 


net, Hugh Condon, and an hundred and forty 
others. One would almoſt have thought the air 


of Ireland had bred quarrels, to hear of thar 
proceedings on all hands. 
ing thus every way weakened, called in the aid 


The lord juſtice be- 


of Maurice, who was afterwards earl of Deſmond, 
offering him the king's pay if he would take the 
field againſt the rebels. Accordingly he accepted 
the invitation, and routed the Orolans, the Mor- 


roughs and many other of the Iriſh tribes.—at 


this time the lord juſtice finding himſelf much em- 
barraſſed to keep on foot ſo great an army as he 
had then occaſion for,, was forced to ſuffer the 
Iriſh cuſtom of Coigne and Livery, which had 
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is aſh; the iſl ind was entirely in their hands, but which cer- 
2 tinly ought to be conſidered as a great oppreſſion. 
a9 The Irith now again petitioned the King of Eng- 
all the 


land for a general liberty to uſe the Engliſt laws, the 
conſequence of which was, that his majeſty ſent in- 
ſtructions to the lord juſtice to conſult the parliament 
in Ireland, and to let him know their opinion of 
that petition. : 

In che year thirteen hundred and thirty Roger Out- 
law, prior of Kilmainham was again made lord de- 
puy, who ſuppreſſed the Macoghegans that now 


11 Tip. 
5 all be. 
ancoun 
killed 

reſt to 
by the 
J others 


as 18 began to recover from their former loſſes. He alſo 
de pro held a parliament at Kilkenny, at which appeared 

Alexander archbiſhop of Dublin, the earls of Ulſter 
rat ma. and Ormond, lord William Birmingham, and lord 
1 ＋ Walter Burk, all of whom brought bodies of forces 
of the 


wndred 
| by the 
NS, and 
je ſame 


p Hod- 


zpainſt O'Brian who then lay at Urkiff near Caſhel] 


Limerick the Burks made depredations upon ſome 
of the lands belonging to the Giraldines, which occa- 


d tory foned ſuch diſputes that the earl of Ulſter and 
The air Murice of Deſmond both repaired to England, 
of then uch probably occaſioned the army to ſuſpend its 
tice be operations---T'he next year, however, was ſpent in 
the ad ſkirmiſhes which in the end proved ra: her favourable 
_ w the Englith, the lord Birmingham coing them 
ake t a preat ſervice againſt the revolters. 

Ccepte In the interim, a kind of revolution had happened 
de Mor- in England which rook the king out of the hands 
es. — At as his governors and made him his own maſter.— 
cn OY If the Engliſh would not bear with Pierce de Gave- | 
Sew 5 lion, they were not more inclined to ſubmit to the 
mY "MW #bicrary proceedings of Mortimer earl of March, 
ich * vom ſome of the great men at court ventured to re- 
4 preſent to the king as a wicked and arbitrary mini- 


lier; but i it was not till they found that prince ripen- 
| ing 


with them, which were intended to be employed 


but though theſe aſſembled ſoldiers made a great 
ſhew, they performed nothing; for, marching to 
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ing into manhood, himſelf diſapproved his conduct, 
and longed to be a real as well as a nominal monarch, 
. A thing which it was eaſy to perceive could never be 

brought about otherwiſe than by this favourite's de- 
ſtruction. Edward was bold and ambitious—A 
youth of ſuch a temper there needed but little ſpur 
ro ſtimulate to the claim of that royalty which 
was his by birth, and to which he was called by the 
voice of the people. He therefore - contrived to 
ſeize Mortimer at Nottingham, where he was to 
meet the parliament, and for that purpoſe began to 
lay a plan for ſecuring the caſtle of that city; but 
Mortimer and the queen were before-hand with him, 
for they went thither with all their retinue, and took 
immediate poſſeſſion of the place; nevertheleſs the 
young king ſtill continuing ſteady to his purpoſe re- 
ſolved to ſeize the favourite in the caſtle. For this 
purpoſe he ſounded the governor, to try whether he 
would not give him admiffion—But that officer told 
him that the caſtle was locked every night, that the 
locks were altered, and that the queen had the only 
keys that would open them carried up every night 


to her apartment; but he pointed out a ſubter- | 


raneous paſſage by which he could conduct any one 
Into the caſtle, and even to the very chamber of 
Mortimer. The king approved the ſcheme and 
with the lords Montacute, Molins, Ufford, and other 
nobles and gentlemen, contrived to enter by that 
Way. —— Theſe having quitted the town in the 
evening, returned about midnight, and were con- 
ducted through this cavern to the chief tower 
of the fortreſs, and from thence to Mortimer's 


apartment, where they took him priſoner, notwith- | 


ſtanding the queen's intreaties, who aroſe from her 
bed and ruſhed from the next apartment where ſhe 
lay, to ſave him.—This bad miniſter being com- 


mitted priſoner to the tower of London was after- | 


wards accuſed of various crimes amounting to high 


treaſon WM 
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treaſon,” for which he was condemned to ſuffer as a 
traitor and his body hung two days on a common 
gibbet, a woeful ſpectacle to beholders! But to re- 
turn to thoſe affairs which more immediately concern 


lreland.— 


L-/ 
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Sir Anthony Lucy being ſent over lord chief juſtice a. b. 


brought with him Hugh de Lace 
pardoned and received into favour. 


In his adminiſtration a parliament was ſummoned 
to meet at Dublin, which was adjourned to Kilken- 
ny, where it was accordingly aſſembled ; and thither 
the earl of Kildare and others who had been con- 
cerned in levying ſoldiers againſt their neighbours 
and countrymen came, and received their pardon, 


on condition of renewing their allegiance and ſwear- 


ing to keep the king's peace for the future. _ 
And in the beginning of March this year the king 

and parliament of England framed certain articles 

for the tranquility of Ireland, which they ſent thither 


directly.“ 


? : 


* The ſubſtance of theſe articles 
was as follows : Og 
Rex juſtic, Cane. & Theſ. ſuis 
Hibern. falutem.--Mandamus vobis, 
quod articulos ſuperſcriptos, quos 
pro emendatio ſtatus, Terræ noſ- 


ire Hiberniæ quiete & tranquilitate 


populi noſtri ibidem, per adviſa- 
mentum concilii noſtri in ultimo 
parliamento noſtro apud Weſtmon. 
teſto; ordinavimus in dicta terra 


Hibernia quantum ad vos attinet, 


teneatis & obſervatio & per alios fi- 
deles noſtros dictæ terræ, teneri & 
obſervari faciatis : tenor artem ar- 
ticulorum prædictorum talis eſt. 
Imprimis. 
eſt, vel pro tempore fuerit, non con- 
cedat chartas pardonatis de morte 


hominis, nec Roberiis & incendtis, 


niſi de Roberiis & incendiis ante 
feſtum Paſchæ, anno regni domini 
Edwardi regis Angliæ tertii poſt 
conqueſtum quinto perpetratis: Et 


Juſticiarius qui nune 


As 


quod de esstero certificet regem de 


nominibus hujuſmodi pardonationes, 
potentium & de aviſamento ſuo & 


quod rex faciat inde voluntatem 
fuam, & quod nullus in terra Hi- 


derniæ ex nunc faciat tales pardona- 


tionis infra libertatem & extra, ſub 
gravi forisfactura domini regis. 
Item. Quod diftus juftic. de cæ- 
tero non concedat tuitionem pacis 
felonibus ad ftlvam exiſtentibus. 
Item. Quod una & eadem lex frat 
tam Hiberniz quam Anglicis, ex- 
cepta ſercepta ſervitnte batagiorum 
penes dominos ſuos eodem modo quo 
uſitatum eſt in Anglia de villanio. 
tem. Quod juſtic. nec aliquis mi- 


niſter de cætero det alicui cuſto- 


diam vel maritagium alicujus hære- 
dis ad regem pertinentis nec pardo- 
net debita regis ſua fines, amerct- 
amenta vel catalla foris nec pardonet 
debita regis ſeu fines, amerciamenta 
vel catalla a fotisfacta, ſed quod 
| juſticiaru 


y, Who was now 35˙ 
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As the parliamemt had been very thin, the lord 
lieutenant hearing that the Iriſh being up in arms 
had burned the caſtle of Fernes, enter 


juſticlarii & alii miniftri hujuſmodi 


cuſtodios & maritagia vendant & 


commodum regis indeſac juxta diſ- 


cretionis ſuos. 

Item. Quod. vic. & coronatores de 
cetero ligantur per communitatis 
comit. & non alio modo, & quod ca- 
talla forisfacta remaneant in cuſtodia 
villar. 


fem, Quod juſtic. ſeu aliquis aliis 


miniſter, non recipiet aliquem mag- 


natem in pleg. vel manucaptor. ver- 


ſus ſub dominum regem, niſt quatenus 
pro commodo regis viderint facien- 
dum. | | 
Item. Quod juſtic. obſides pro con- 
ſervatione pacis, ſive liberates in 


carceris domini regis fac. ſalvo cuſ- 


todire, ad ſumptua ſuos proprios, & 
quod fi ipſi qui pofuerunt hujuf- 


modi obſides, eonditiones, & conven- 


tiones quas facerunt non obſervent, 


juſtic, faciunt judicium de hujuſ- 


modi obſidibus. | 
| frem, Quod juſtic ſeu aliquis 
magnus Hibern, non. concedat pro- 


tectiones alicut contra pacem regis 
exiſtant. EK 
Item. Quod nullus miniſter regis 
de cætero recipiatur in pleg. vel ma- 


nueaptiorem verſus dominum regem. 
Item. Quod fines de vacco de cæ- 
tero pro redemptione non capiantur, 
ſed denarii. | ; 
Lem. Quod treuga capta & capien- 
da inter Anglicos & Kibernico de 
cætero obſervetur, & quot neutra pars 
damnum alteri durante hujuſmodi 
treuga inferat, & ſi fecerit pro fe- 
lone habeatur, | | 
Trem, Quod nullus utlagatus in 
gildibili receptatur infra libertates 
nec e' converſo; & inde fiat or- 
dinanti. juſtica, & alies miniſtros 
& dominos, libertatum. n 
Item. Quod vic. et alii miniſtri 
computent quolibet anno ſemel ad 
minus fi commodo fieri poterit. 
Item. Quod Seneſcallus alicujus 
domini in Hibern, non ponatur in 
aliquu officio regis, 
tem. Quod Theſ. vel alius mi- 


niſter regis ubi ipſe intendere non 


poteſt ſupervideat quohbet anno cafita, 


' regis . & ſtatum eorundem & quod 
emendare fac, defectus eorundem. 
Item. Quod vie. in turris quæ 


faciunt de brevibus domini regis 


2 nomina ſua ita quod quili- 
et vic. de exitibus forisfackuris 


& aliis proficiis que requituntut 
ſub nomine vic. onererur ad Scac. 


pro tempore ſuo proprio. | 
Item. Quod extrangi non afſig- 
nentur ad eas colligendas, & hoe 


flat de potentioribus diſeretioribus. 


lem. Quod juſtic. fac inquirere 


quolibet anno de miniſtris domini 
regis, et corum factio, & quod 


puniat delinquentes per concilium, 
& adviſamentum canc. & thes, & 


aliorum de conciho regis et amo eat 
inſuffic ientes. | 


Item. Quod nullus . manutencat 


nec ducat, & kernes nec gentes vo- 


cati idle men niſi in marches ſuis 
properiis, & ad cuſtus eorandem, 
nec faciat prizas. 

Item. Quod omnes miniſtri reyis 
qui tenentua ad computandum & 
non habent terras ſeu tenementa 


ſufficienta in Hibernia, inveniant 


manucaptionem in Hibern. ad re- 
ſpondendum regi de compotis ſuis 
ibidem, 4 | 

Item. Quod habentes terras & te- 
nementa in Hibernia tam religioſi 


quam alii præniumiantur quod re- 


ſideant in üſdem fi fint in Marchis, 
vel alibi, vel ponent ſufficientem 
cuſtodiam pro conſervatione pacis 


in üſdem citra feſt, 8. Petri ad 


Vincula prox futur. & fi non fe- 
cerint quod rex in corum defectum 
terras & tenementa illa in manum 
ſoam capist, & de ſuſſiciente cuſto- 


dia eorundem ordinabit. 


Item. Quod nullus cujuſcunque 
ſtatus ſeu conditionis manutencat, 


Foveat nee defengat Hibernicos, ſeu 
alium quemeunque contra pacem 
domini regis inſurgentem; & ſi ali- 
quis fic fecerit, & inde convictus 


tnerit, pro felone habebetur. &. 
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pſpicion that ſome of the abſent lords were leagued 
with the enemy, and this ſuſpicion occaſioned 
um who was naturally of a very ſtern and ſevere 
poſition. to give orders for the arreſting of ſe- 
tal perſons, among whom were Walter Burk, 
nd. his brother Maurice Deſmond, Henry Man- 
tevil, and lord. William and Walter Birmingham.. 
Lord William was afterwards executed (notwith- 
tading all his former ſervices) as a traitor to 
he Engliſh government z but Walter eſcaped on 
count of his being in holy orders.—And as for 
Maurice Deſmond, after having been a year in 
ſon, he was diſcharged upon bail at the end of 
that term, and ſent over into England. 

But notwithſtanding theſe executions, and all 
care taken by the lord juſtice, the Iriſh in the 
flowing ſummer raſed the caſtle of Bonratty to the 
round ; while the hoſtages that were kept at Lime- 
k and Nenagh, ſeized on both thoſe caſtles ; how-, 
er they were expelled by the Engliſh who put 
boſe of Limerick to death, and thoſe who were 
mcerned in the affair of N Nenagh, were kept in 
ble confinement. 

Many more ſkirmiſhes now horns as uſual 
eween the Engliſh and Iriſh ; but amongſt all 
ieſe troubles one 2 the moſt vexatious matters to 
e former was that William Burk, earl of Ulſter 
ing been murdered by his own ſervants, his 
fe and daughter being gone over to England, 
here the latter was married to the duke of Cla- 
nce,—two of the Burks ſeized on the greateſt 
zrt of the. eſtate, . and divided it between them; 
kd then, more effectually to ſupport their uſurpa- 
un, they went over to the ancient Iriſh for whoſe 
toms and language they exchanged their own; 
bt even retaining cheir names, but varying them 
cording to the genius of that people. Never- 
eleſs ſome of the country people revenged the 
murder 
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f q H 1 
murder of the earl, but that did not make amengz dir 
for the other's deſertion. . 3 

Before this time it was reſolved in England, that f d tl 
the king ſhould paſs over to Ireland in perſon, and 


FT; 
all who had effects in that country, being abſen, *# 
received orders to repair thither ; but When ths dere. 
was determined upon, the ſeaſon of the year did not AF: 
ſuit ſuch a voyage; and now the Scotch | had eur come; 
him out ſo much work, that he could not think a nade 
making the excurſion, nor even of ſending thither In wo 
a conſiderable ſupply of men.---Neverthelels fra mat d 
it recorded that the Engliſh overthrew the Triſh i blut 
Connaught with ſo great ſlaughter, that the latter de De 
had ten thouſand ſlain, while the former loſt but one year, 2 
man; but we are not furniſhed with the particular, Iriſh ; 
of this great engagement ;—indeed it would be REL 

Wonderful if we ſhould.---The reader has alread "xx 
heard many ſtrange things relative to the number kepr p 
of the Iriſh ſlain in battle by a mere handful of * 
Engliſh.---Doubtleſs for the reaſons which! have 13 

already aſſigned, many of theſe relations regarding I cuf 
the firſt ſettlers were true---But the affair betore "WF. "og 
is too barefaced an impoſition eyer to be receive lich 
by the candid and judicious. The time is too i 33 
Judged, and the diſproportion too great, to bear "oy 
vraiſemblance. The Iriſh had by this time mad The 
ſome improvements in the manner of their attack 8 

and were rather better acquainted with thoſe wh( Ing ö 
came to oppoſe them than formerly they had been Kate fe 
and conſequently though ſtill inferior, there coul Kg 

not be ſo wide a difference between them; bu be over 
ten thouſand is as eaſy to ſay as ten hundred kDiſed 
and while men love to read extraordinary tak "bY 
there will never be wanting thoſe who love t * 
write them. It is likely however . = J "1 7m 
received a great check in Connaught at this tiny bbc 
and were Rag and diſperſed by their adveft 2 oy | 
ries. 3 


Vol. J. 
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mend Sir John Chatham was the next lord juſtice, 
| who arrived in Ireland in the year thirteen hundred 
3 that 
3 and 
abſent, 
n this 
11d not 
id cut 
unk of 
thither! 
I find 
Iriſh 1 
e latter 
ut one 
1cular; 
uld De 
alread 
umber 


dir Thomas biſhop of Hereford, lord chancellor 
Rice lord treaſurer, and two hundred Welch ſol- 
diers. This chief magiſtrate called a parliament 
to which the archbiſhop of Ardmagh intended' to 
come; but when great preparations had been 
made for that purpoſe; the archbiſhop of Dub- 
ln would not ſuffer him to advance his croſs in 
that dioceſe, till the king himſelf ſent his writ, 
abſolutely commanding that the primate ſhould 


year, and the next there was a great riſing of the 
Iſh; but the earl of Deſmond ſlew about five 
hundred men in Munſter, and took captive Ni- 


fle nd joined the native Iriſh,—The earl of Kildare | 
84 1 allo met with ſucceſs in other parts, and the 
"why old cuſtom of murdering and plundering began 


s go briſkly forward again on all hands, to 
ecCelwee 


s too 1} 
bear 
> made 
attack 
oſe whi 
d been 
re coul 
n; bi 
undred 
ry tak 
love t 
he Ir 
his tin 
adverld 


above. oe ly e 

The preſent lord juſtice going over to Eng- 
and, conſtituted Roger Outlaw in his room, who 
dying, John lord Darcey was made chief magi- 


lreland- himſelf, but reſted contented with ſend- 
ng over Sir John Morris, who thinking himſelf 


Ireland, a plan was ſet on foot to make a re- 
lumption of all lands, figniories, &c. granted 
by king Edward the Third or his father to his 
ubje&ts inhabiting the country. All ſuch lands 
ere commanded to be ſeized till the merits of 


eV; FE X the 


and thirty-ſeven, bringing with him his brother 


not be moleſted. —A very hard winter cloſed this 


cholas Fitz Morris, the lord of Kerry, whom he 
kept priſoner all his life, becauſe he had revolted 


which 1t is likely the Iriſh were the more in- 
duced on account of the ſevere weather mentioned 


ſtrate for life; but yet he did not go over into 


lelpiſed by the great men of his own nation in 
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the perſons, and cauſes and conditions of the giſi 
ſhould be redeemed. EO Rs 

This was as raſh and ill-timed a meaſure 33 
ever was reſolved on, if all circumſtances had 
been duly weighed in ſuch an unſettled ſtate a 
that of Ireland; and though ſome of the grant 
in themſelyes might have been at firſt imprudent 
enough; yet, conſidering the rights of poſſeſſion, 
and the power and conſequence of the men who 

claimed upon them, it was but endeavouring tg 
amend one error by another, and the laſt bade 
fair to be the greater, for all the ancient ſettlers 
were at once offended z and even when a parlia- 
ment was called to meet at Dublin, the chief in- 
tent of which was to concilitate matters a lit- 
tle, the earl of Deſmond and many other lead. 
ing men abſolutely refuſed to attend, and conſult. 
ing with other malecontents, convened an al- 
ſembly of their own at Kilkenny, who ventured 
to ſend meſſengers. to the king himſelf with their 


complaints, which they reduced to theſe three 


queries: 1 „ 

1. How a realm of war could be governed by 
a man unſkilful in warlike ſervice? 

2. How an officer under the king, that entered 
very poor, could, in- one year, heap up more 
wealth than men of great eſtates in many years 

3. How it chanced, ſince they were all called 
lords of their own, that the ſovereign lord 0 
them all was never the richer for them? 
| However theſe complaints might ſtand as to the 
letter of them, we find that the king well enough 
underſtood the ſpirit that animated them was 
a deteſtetion of the reſumption; but without 
letting the remonſtrants know that he beſtowed i 
thought upon that matter, he tried by all othe 
poſſible means, by turning out the officers wiK 


were moſt obnoxious, and certifying the numbel 
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gn of others, with many like orders to reform the © 
WH government, yet he was very unwilling to reſtore 

e z Wl che lands ſeized by virtue of his writ. * i 

bal But by degrees this alſo was brought to bear; 

e a Ml though for the preſent he only ſent powers to 

rants 


the lord juſtice and the lord chancellor to enquire 
dent Wl into the particulars of the reſumption, and to ren- 
Ton, der John Darcy ſenior his part of them again.— 
who Wl But when all this at laſt would not do, ſome 
g toil years afterwards, viz. in the twenty-fixth of this 
bade WI king's reign a general reſtitution was made which 
ttlers Wl alone could quiet the minds of the people. 
arli- Wl But at the period we are ſpeaking of a liſt 
ef in. of grievances was ſent over to the king by 


a li- John Larch, prior of the hoſpital of St. John of 
lead- mT and Mr.. Thomas Wogan, by the 


nfult- prelates, earls, barons, and commons of Ireland 5 


n i —and ſoon after the lord juſtice was removed 
ture 


1 their 
three 


however, was equally hated by the old Engliſh ſet- 
tlers, and the native Iriſh. In June, thirteen hundred 
ed by WW at Dublin, but the earl of Deſmond again re- 
fuſed to come, and himſelf fixed a time for ano- 
ther aſſembly at Calan, but thoſe whom he in- 
vited thither being prohibited from appearing there 


ntered 
more 
years: 
called 


5 this, the lord juſtice ſet up the royal ſtandard in 
ord 0 


to the and twenty-four knights; but fearing to make 
enough his appearance, . the recognizances were forfeited, 
. *"n and many of the knights concerned in bailing 
Without 


towed « 


1 Kildare was likewiſe apprehended; but was ad- 
ot 


rs Wh in April the next year, this ill beloved magiſtrate 
man died, to the great joy of the people of Ireland, 


and Sir Ralph Ufford was ſent thither, who, 


and forty-five, a parliament was ſummoned to meet 


by the king's writ, diſappointed him. —And beſides | 


Munſter, and ſeized upon his lands; on which he 
ſurrendered, being bailed by the earl of Ulſter, 


him were ruined by his defection, —The earl of 


mitted to bail by the ſucceeding lord juſtice ; for 
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and his widow was' obliged to ſteal away as pri. 


vately as poſſible for fear of being inſulted by the 


populace. 


Sir Roger Darcy, Sir John Morris, and Sir 
Walter Birmingham ſucceeded each other after. 
wards as lords juſtices, the latter of whom pro. 
cured leave for the accuſed earl of Deſmond to 
go over and plead his cauſe in England, —Anq 
this lord juſtice with the aſſiſtance of the earl of 
Kildare, reduced the O' Mores then in arms; the earl 
afterwards paſſing over the ſeas to ſerve the king 
in his French wars, in gratitude for the indut- 


gence that was ſhewn to his couſin Deſmond, — 


And this year was fought the battle of Crefl, 


ſo famous in hiſtory, which was won by Edward 


the Third, againſt the king of France, 
The lord juſtice going over to England left John 
Archer, prior of Kilmanhaim his lord deputy, in 
whoſe time the Iriſh prince of Leinſter was murde. 
red by his own followers. The natives likewiſe 
burned Nenaght on St. Stephen's day this year. 
In the year thirteen hundred and forty-eight Sir 
Walter Birmingham returned again to his office, 


after having obtained for himſelf the barony of 

Kenlis in Upper Offory, and things were tolerably 
2 —To Sir Walter der 
the lord Carew, Sir Thomas Rokeby, and occa- 
ſionally Maurice de Rochford his deputy; and a. 


quiet in Ireland. 


ter theſe Maurice Fitz Gerald earl of Deſmond, 
who notwithſtanding the accuſations laid againſt 


him was reſtored to favour, and thought deſerving 


of the high office of lord juſtice which he filled 
with equal equity and moderation. $7725. 


After him Sir Thomas Rokeby was again ap- 
pointed chief magiſtrate, in whoſe time king Ed- 
ward made many wiſe regulations relative both to 
the civil and eccleſiaſtical ſtate of Ireland, author 
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pri ning him (with the advice of the chancellor . 
y the neafurer) to pardon all manner of crimes and miſ- 

demeanors, treaſon only excepted. The next year 
| Sir WY was fought the battle of Poicters, in which Ed- 
after. ward prince of Wales took king John of France 
pro. Wl priſoner, and conveyed him to London, 


1d to James, earl of Ormond, -was the next lord juſ- 
And tice, and in his abſence Maurice Fitz-Gerald was 
rl of appointed deputy.— About this time the king had 
e earl = thoughts of ſending over the prince his ſon 
king MM into Ireland, ——Next came Lionel duke of Cla- 
indut. WM rence as lord juſtice, bringing with him an army. 
nd. WM of fifteen hundred men.—Ac firſt this governor 
"refly, Ml carried things with a high hand, making pro- 
Jward MM camation that none of the old Engliſh ſhould 
N pproach his camp; but, marching againſt O'Brian 
John be was ſoon put to ſuch ſtraits "that he was ob- 
ty, in iged to call in their aſſiſtance before he could 
wurde. ſubdue that chieftain, which however was at length 
kewiſe by that means effected. 


James Butler, earl of Ormond was left lord 


ear, 
tputy, when the duke of Clarence went over 


cht Sit 


office, Mi England for the firſt time.—Then the duke 
ny of turned, made but a ſhort ſtay, and going over 
Jerably Main, appointed Sir Thomas Dale to fill that of- 
cel ice — And laftly, the duke returned once more, 
occz- Mind held a full parliament at Kilkenny, where 


nd af. 
ſmond, Mication againſt ſuch as ſhould tranſgreſs a famous 


againſt Wiatute then enacted, the principal heads of which 
ſerving were theſe that follow: —* That the Brehon law 

ö Was an evil cuſtom, and that it ſhould be trea- 
Wn to uſe it. That marrying, and nurſing, and 


in ap- pſipping with the - Iriſh ſhould be treaſon. 

g Ed. What the uſe of Triſh name, apparel, or language 
both to {ſhould be puniſhed with the loſs of lands or im. 
autho- Wiillonment, unleſs the party ſhould give ſecurity 


0 conform. That the Engliſh ſhould not make 


_ rifing} 
AX 8 war 


many biſhops being preſent, denounced excommu- 
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ny, lord Thomas Fitz John, and many others take 


fence of Munſter, where he obliged John Mag 


into terms of treaty with him, and to give hot 


HIS T ORT OT IRELAND. 
war upon the Iriſh without order of the ſtates? 
That the Engliſh ſhould not permit the Iriſh to 
graze upon their land, nor preſent an Iriſhman 


| (though at that time both churches were the ſam in 


effet) to an eccleſiaſtical benefice, nor receive 
them into monaſteries or religious houſes ; nor en- 
tertain any of their minſtrels, rhymers; or news. 
tellers; nor ceſs horſe nor foot upon the Eng. 
liſn ſubject againſt his will, on pain of felony, 


And that ſheriffs might enter any liberty or fran- 


chiſe to apprehend felons or traitors. And that 
four wardens of the peace ſhould be appointed 


in every county, to affeſs every man's proportion 
of the public charge for men and armour.” — 


However, we are told that this ſtatute little af. 
fected the Iriſh, living out of the pale, who ſtil 
retained their own manners and cuftoms-; © But 
yet this ſtatute enforced by the preſence of the 
king's fon (fays my author) and the diſcipline he 
uſed, very much reformed the degenerate Engliſh; 
ſo that the revenues of Ulſter and Connaught 
were thenceforward accounted for in the exchequer, 
and the king's writ ran in both theſe provinces, 
and therefore this ſtatute was revived in the reign 
of Henry the Seventh.” 

Gerald Fitz Maurice, ear] of Deſmond, wad 
again chief juitice, but was ſuperſeded by Sit 
William de Windſor. Having wars as uſual wi 
the natives, the Engliſh in his time were over 
thrown by O'Brian in Limerick, the earl of Deſ 
mond ſlain, and John Fitz Nicholas, lord of Fer 


captives, þ 
After this the lord juſtice marched to the de 


namara, a great chieftain among the Iriſh, to com 


tage 
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D. HISTORY- or IRE LAMNP. 
ates: MY nges for the performance of ſeveral articles highly 
im to advantageous to the Engliſh in thoſe parts. 

hman Being ſent for to England, this gentleman left 
me in Maurice earl of Kildare, cuſtos of Ireland, who 
ceive continued to govern till the arrival of Sir Robert 
or en. Ashton. About this time the famous cauſe of 
news. ir Richard Pembridge was determined; He be- 
Eng. ing warden of the Cinque Ports, when com- 
clony, manded to go over to Ireland as lord deputy to 
fran. Irland, refuſed to obey the mandate.—And it 
1 tha WI appeared that he was countenanced in fo doing 
ointes MI by the laws of the realm, as ſuch a voyage was 
ortion WM deemed only an honourable exile, and na man 
. can be compelled (except for felony and in ſuch 
tle af. like caſes) to abjure his country. 5 
ho ſtil In conſequence of this determination Sir Wil. 
« Bu lam Windſor came again, who obtained an or- 
of the MW der, That all men poſleſſing lands in Ireland ſhould ' 
line del pair thither or ſend ſufficient men in their room, 
glich in order to defend the country; but notwith- 
naught ſtanding this and ſeveral other uſeful inſtitutions, 
hequer and all his endeavours to ſubdue the Iriſh, he 
vinces i found that all of them (owing to former bad po- 
le reig licy) proved ineffectual; and therefore he reſigned 

to James earl of Ormond. At this time the cities 
d, wal and boroughs of Ireland ſent over commiſſioners 
by Sill e the king to adviſe about the affairs of that 
1a] with country. 2 3 
e overl — This magiſtrate was authoriſed to diſplace 
of Del any officer (thoſe made by patent under the great 
of Fer ſeal only excepted) and allo had power granted 
15 take him to pardon all offences in general or to particu- 
kr perſons ; but this power was explained not to 

the de extend to any prelate or earl that was puniſhable 
in Mac by loſs of life, member, or goods. 
to com At this time died at Shene, Edward the T hird, 
ive hf one of the moſt. famous princes that ever filled 
tage the Engliſh throne, in the ſixty- fourth year of his 
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age, and of his reign the fifty-firſt. Edward 
called the Black Prince dying before his father? 
his only ſon, grandſon of Edward the Third, 


claimed the crown, under the name and title of 


Richard the Second. 

[It is here to be noticed that as the old inha- 
bitants of Ireland, during the reigns of Edward 
the Second and Edward the Third, had often en. 
treated to be admitted to the general protection 
of the Engliſh laws, which, was in effect as of. 
ten refuſed them, ſo I find it aſſerted that they 
made frequent complaints abroad, in France, in 
Scotland, and laſtly to the pope himſelf, who at 
that time bore great ſway, concerning the op- 
preſſion which they conceived that they laboured 
under in this particular. The paper drawn up 
by O'Neal titular king of Ulſter on this occaſion, 
being ſomething remarkable, I have tranſcribed it 
in the note below * for the entertainment of the 


bernia natos, 


* ce Sanflifſime in Chriſto patri 


domino Johanni, de gratia, ſummo 
pontifici, ſui devoti filii, Donaldus 


O' Neil, rex Ultoniæ, ac totius Hi- 


berniæ, hereditario jure verus heres, 


necnon\ & ejuſdem terræ reguli & 


magnatis ac populus Hiberniacus, 


cum ſui recommendatione "Fg 


mili, devota pedum oſcula bono- 


rum, (beatorum.) &c. 

Ex mordaci & vipetea Anglorum 
detractione, & iniqua minuſque 
vera ſuggeſtione contra nos, noſtri 


juriſque defenſores, veſter quod ab- 
fit, animus aliquatenus concitetur, 
incognita atque ſicta ip- 


& res 
ſum accendere debeat, ad vindictam 
aliquam tamquam veritate plena, 
de ortu noſtro & ſtatu, ſi tamen 
ſtatus dici debeat, ac etiam de in- 
Juriis crudelibus, nobis noſtriſque, 
progenitoribus. per nonnullus regts 
Angliæ; eorumque miniſtros ini- 
quos, & barones Anglicos in Hi- 
Inhumaniter illatis 


ni, & ex 
ſanguinis alieni, totius Hibernie 


curious 


| | o - 8 
& continuatis adhuc, in inſinu- 


atione przſentium ingenti cum cla- 


more ſcilicet veſtris auribus intima- 
mus, ut ex hoc valeatis diſcendere 
& videre, cujus partis clamorem 
veritas comitetur, Qua diligenter 
& ſufficienter inſtructa, ſecundam 


quod rei. popoſcerit qualitas, judi- 


cii veſtri diſtrictis partis culpam 
feriat ſeu corrigat delinquentis,---- 
Noverit igitur ſanctiſſima paternitas 
veſtra quod à tempore, quo, anti- 
qui patres noſtri ſcilicet tres filit 
Milefii, alias Micelii, Hiſpeni, cum 
triginta navium clafie 4 Cantrabia, 


civitate Hiſpaniæ, in ripa Hiberi 


fiuminis fite, unde denominationem 
accipim us quam habemus, in Iber- 
niam; tunc omni carentem incola, 
divinitas devenerunt, tres mille 
quingenti & amplius fluxerant an- 
ipſis, ſine admixtione 


ceperunt monarchiam regis centum 
triginto ſex uſque Logarium regum, 
a quo 
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1000 ego Donaldus prædictus in 
laca recte carnalem traxi originem, 
n cujus diebus Sanctus Patricius, 
cipuus apoſtolus noſter & patro- 

Celeſtino, prædeceſſore veſ- 
b, ſpiritu ſanto inſpirante, ad 
ls dominica incarnationis CCC. 
IXXV, anno patres noſtros effi- 
xiſime docuit catholica fidei ve- 


ki ſuſceptionem, ſub humili Ro- 
nr eccleſiæ obedientia, regis 


Op. eodem ſanguine, fine interpo- 
ured kione ſanguinio alieni, in fide 
n up inſt excellenter adopti, AC cha- 

lis operibus pleni, nullum in 
fon, wporalibus recognoſcentes ſupe- 

di em, reges ſexaginta unus uſque 
EC IL | millehmam CLXX., annum do- 
F the ri ibidem continue regnaverunt, 
: hi ſunt non Anglici nec alte- 
[10US u nationis aliqui, qui eccleſiam 

lberniæ terris, largis poſſeſſioni- 
„ ac pluribus libertatibus excel- 
ater dotaverunt, licet modernis 
inſinu- wporibus per Anglicos illis ut 
m cla- mum terris & libertatibus 
intima- kmnabiliter fit privata. Et cum 
endere ito tempore dicti reges, conta di- 
morem rum regionum tyrannos & reges 
igenter nreſſam a Deo ſibi, hereditatem 
undam writs veribus ſtrenue defendiſſent 
, judi- tem libertatem ſemper tenentes 
culpam elm tandem Adrianus papa, 
tis rieceſſor veſter non tantem ori- 
ternitas re, quantum affectiona & condi- 
anti- We, Anglicus, anno domini M. C. 
es filit IX ad falſam, & plenam ini- 
11, cum hate, ſuggeſtionem Henrici, regis 
nrabia, air, quo, & fortaſſis per quem, 
Hibert tus Thomas Cantuariæ eodem 
tionem Wo, pro juſtitia & defenſione ec- 
n Iber- le, mortem ſuſtinuit, ſicut ſcitus, 
incola, anium regni noſtri, ſub quadam 
mille a verborum forma, eidem quem 
nt an- ws, ob dictam culpam, proprio 
ixtione ut privaſte regno defacto contu- 
bernie indebite, ordine juris omiſſo 
-entum no, Anglicana affectione, proh ! 
regum, r excœcanti tanti pontificis 
a qua wnem ficque pri vans honore 


% noſtri abſque eulpa, & fine 


em. Et poſt prædicationem & 
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rious reader, whereby he may the better under- 
und the ſcope of their complaints, and judge the 


Richard 


rationabili cauſa, crudelioribus om- 


nium beſtiarum dentibus tradibit 


lacerandos, Et qui ex nobis do- 
loſarum vulpium & guloſorum lu- 
porum excoriate dentes mortiferos 
fetiociter ſemivivi evaſerent in do- 


loroſæ ſervitutis violenter deſcen. 
derunt abiſſum. 


Ab illo enim tem- 
pore, que Anglici, occaſione colla- 
tionis prædictæ, ſub quædam exte- 
riori ſanctitatis ac religionis ſpecie, 


regni noſtri fines nequiter intra- 


runt, totis viribus omnique perfidia, 
qua poterant ante, noſtram gentem 
delere penitus & extirpare radieitus 
ſunt conati, & per turpis & fraudu- 
lentas haſtucias in tantum contra 
nos prævaluerunt, quod, ejectio no- 
bis violenter, ſine ſuperioris auto- 


ritate, de ſpacioſis habitationibus 
noſtri hereditate paterna montana, 


ſylveſtria, ac paludoſa loca & inuti- 
lia etiam petrarum cavernas, pro ſal- 
vanda vita nos petere, & longo 


tempore adinſtar beſtiarum in eiſ- 


dem habitare, coegerunt, ſed & in 
talibus locio nos inceſlanter inquie- 
tant, & quantum poſlunt, nitun- 
tiar & omnem locum noſtræ habi- 
tationis ſibi indebite uſurpare, ac 
profundæ cacitatis inſania menda- 
citer afferentes. nullum locum ha- 


bitationis liberum nobis, in Hi- 


berni deberi; ſed ſibi ipſis dicta 


terra totaliter: et propter hac & 
multa alia ſimilia inter nos & il- 


los implacabiles inimicitiæ & quer- 
ræ perpetuæ ſunl exortz, Ex. 
quibus ſecuta ſunt occiſiones mutuæ. 
deprædationes aſſiduæ; rapinæ, con- 
tinuæ. fraudes & nimis crebræ. 


ſed proh ! dolor! ex defecta capitis 


omnis correctio nobis deficit & de- 
bita emenda. Ex hoc clerus Hi- 
berniacus & populus' multis ideo 
annis periclitabatur nimis graviter 
& horrende, non ſolum in rebus 
caducis & corporalibus, quinymmo 
ex eodem defeare maximum eis 
imminet periculum animarum. & 
hoc plus ſolito. Pro firma enim 
veritate tenemus. quod occaſione præ- 

dictæ 
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Richard fl. Richard the Second was crowned at Weftmir 
ſter, on the ſixteenth of July, in the year thirte 


| 


diftce ſuggeſtionis falſe, & dona- 
tionis, inde ſecuta, plus quam quin- 
qua ginta millia hominum A tempore. 


quo fracta eſt, uſque in præſens, de 


utraque natione præter confumptis 
fame, et afflictione et carcere de 
gladio ceciderunt. Hæc pauca de ge- 
nerali progenitorum noſtrorum ori- 
gine, & miſerabili in quo Romanus 


pontifex ſtatu nos poſuit, ſufficient 


Wa vice, Sciatis, pater ſanctiſſime, 
quod Henricus, rex Angliz, eui Hi- 
bernium ingredi modo, quod prædi- 
eitur, fuit indultum, necnon & 
quatuor reges ſucceſſores ejuſdem 
metas conceſſionis ſibi fractæ per 
bullam papalem, ſub certis articu- 


is ex ipſa bullæ ſerie evidenter ap- 


paret, fimpliciter ſunt trangreſſi. 


Promiſit enim dictus Henricus, 


prout in dicta bulla continetur, quod 
eccleſiz Hibernica termina ditalaret 
ejuſdem juva illibata & integra 
conſervaret, & populum legibus ſub- 
deret ac boni moribus informaret, 
virtutes inſereret & plantaria vici- 
orum extirparet, & de ſingulis do- 
mibus unius denarii annuatim beato 
Petro Apoſtolo ſolveret penſionem. 


Hanc f quidem promiſſionem tam 


ipſe quam prædicti ſui ſucceflores, 
eorumque miniſtri iniqui, & ſub- 
doli Anglici, de Hibernia in nullo 
tenentes & a conceMonis forma pe- 


nitus recedentes, ſtudioſe & ex in- 


tentione horum omnium præmiſſo- 
rum oppoſita opere compleverunt. 
Nam eccleſiæ termini in tantum 
per ipſos ſunt reſtricti, ſincopati, 
& detruncati, quod nonnullæ cathe- 
drales ecclefix mediatæ terrum & 
poſſeſſionum ſuorum violenter ſunt 
ſpoliatæ omni, fere eccleſiaſtica li- 


bertate per eoſdem omnino ſoluta. 


Per miniftros enim regis Angliz in 
Hibernia citantur, arreſtantur in- 
differenter epiſcopi & prælati, & 
cum hujuſmodi crebras & graves pa- 
tiunter injurias, tanto ſervili timore 


ſunt oppreſſi, quod eas ſanctitati 


veſtræ nullatenus audent intimare; 
& nos ſilere volumus in hac parte. 


babitatione & exemplo reprobo, f 


ſed Hibernicus quilibet, five cle 


eo ipſo. 
bilem & innocentem, five regul 


nulla correctio vel emenda fit i 


ſores. Quinymmo quanto melior e 


factoribus juſtam correCtionem f 
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Item populum Hibernicym, quen 
bonis morihus informare ac legib 
fubdere ex condicto promiſeragt 
taliter informant, quod ſancta 
columbina ejus fimplicitas, ex d 


ſerpentinam callidatem mirabilits 
eſt mutata, legibus etiam ſeript 
quibus, ut plurimum, prius regeh 
tur, omnique alia, niſi a qua ay 
non . poterat, lege privarunt, qu 


gentis noſtræ extirminatione arri 

peſſimas ſtatuentes, nimis rep 90 wick 
& iniquas, quarum aliquæ, erem Engl: 
pli cauſa, hic ſunt infertz, | MAC 
curia enim regis Angliz in Hib 8 Jt 

nia iſte leges inviolabiter che Engl: 
vantur, viz. Quod omni hominj * Was ( 


non Hibernico, licet, ſuper q 
cumque indifferenter actione, cor 
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cus fit five laicus, ſolis prezlat 
exceptis, ab omni repulitur accio 
Item ficut plerumque nd 


rem five occularem, etiamſi præli 
tus Hibernicus interfectus fuer 


dicta luria de tali nefario, oc 


occiſus, & majorem inter ſuos ol 
tinet locum; tanto plus occidert 
honoratur, & præmiatur ab At 


glicios & maxime, ab illis, qui zue prop 
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ndred and ſeventy-ſeven, he being then no 
wre than eleven years old, the care of the king 
4 of the realm was contehireed to his uncles 
Sag of Lancaſter and the earl of Cam- 
, the former of whom had in his hands al- 


1 bs C all the power of the kingdom. 

romilers James earl of Ormond was ſtill continued in 
Ana We government, wha. did all in his power to eſta- 
reprobo, liſh the peace of the country for the ſhort time 

4 lg tat he remained in office. He was ſucceeded by = 


vs rege exander Bailſcott; and after him John de Brom- 
run, ick was made lord juſtice.— And the earl of 


none Warwick being made ſole protector of the realm 


9 England, an act of Ordinance againſt abſentees 
2 made by the advice of the lords and nobles 
ter cb England, aſſembled in parliament.— By this act 
2 | was ordained, That all who had lands, rents, 
lone, ener offices in Ireland, ſhould return thither, but 
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f they had reaſonable cauſe to abſent themſelves, 
hat then they ſhould ſend ſufficient deputies to 


tem; but that ſtudents and thoſe in the king's 
rice, and thoſe abſent for reaſonable cauſes by 


licence 


ute propria violenter ſervilem. tores & advocati capient ad eos, ſi- 
Aris Angll& necnon & per quoſ- & advocati & contriantes iſti ordi- 


kincipalis extitit vir parvæ ſilium totius terræ Hiberniæ inter 


wr * lentia & nullius ſcientia archie- Anglicos. Et antequam hoc ſta- 
n * pſcopus Ardmanacus, quoddam 1 ini- tutum factum fuiſſet, & poſt fra- 
— It, . ſtatutum in civitate ſancti tes predicatores, minores, monar- 
Hibernie ennici in Hibernia nuper fuit chi canonici, ceterique Anglici re- 
) modo fiftum ſub bac informi forma, ligioſi ipſum obſervabant ſatis trite, 
s yolund Concordatum eft quod inhabeatur perſonarum *maxime acceptores, mo- 
rebus, emnibus religiofis, qui manent in nachorum tamen & canonicorum 


ten pacis inter Anglicos, quod monaſteria, in quibus moderno tem- 


n_ 0 don reeipiant in ordine ſuo, nec pore Hibernici refutantur per ipſos 
s, privant nligione ſua, niſi illos qui ſunt de ut communiter, fuerunt fundata. 
ſangu 3 ations Anglorum ; &, fi aliter fa- Ttem ubi virtutes inſerere, ac plan- 

cetint, dominus rex capiet ad eos, taria vitiorum debuerant extirpare, 


W ö umquam ad illos, qui ſunt præcepti vitiis infuſis per ipſos · inſertis, vir- 


vi contempores, & eorum zundata- tutes radicitus amputarunt, 


&fend their caſtles and eſtates, or contribute two : 
türds of the yearly value towards the defence of 


lem per commune conſilium iftius cut ad illos, qui ſunt inobedientes 


im epiſcopos Anglicos, inter _ nationi, faftce commune per con- 
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licence under the great ſeal of England, y,jM 

be excuſed for one third of the yearly profit Mich a t. 

their eſtates. „ 1 

Many petitions from Ireland were at this ti 

taken into conſideration by the Engliſh parliamem 

and Sir Nicholas Dagworth was ſent over to ſu 

vey the poſſeſſions of the crown, to call to ail 

count the affairs of the Engliſh revenue, and fu urs, anc 
other ſuch purpoſes. FV 

A.D. To John de Bromwick ſucceeded Mortime 

earl of March and Ulſter. —Before his arrival th 

French and Spaniſh gallies which had done mue er num 

miſchief on the Iriſh coaſts were obliged to d 

tire into the harbour of Kinſale, where they wer 

attacked by the Engliſh and Iriſh, loſt ſome o 

their chief captains, together with four hundre 

men, and all the Engliſh prizes which they haf m; anc 

taken which amounted to twenty-one in number, | 

After Edmund earl of March, John Cotton] 

dean of St. Patrick's and afterwards archbiſhop of 

Ardmagh, was conftituted lord juſtice ; but he 


fate retr 
Eſſex 
led Ja 


did not long manage the affairs of that kingdom orant 
Philip de Courtenay was next ſent. over lord lieu ng beir 
_ tenant, with a patent to hold that office for th begu 
ſpace. of ten years, but behaving himſelf very ns with 
in his adminiſtration, was ſuperſeded, arreſted and at had 
puniſhed for many miſdemeanors laid to hies; bu: 
charge. Ti Ad oa rg orant 
Previous to this, Richard, then but a minor, ee all 
had met with many troubles in England. ertheleſs 
The tenants who held their land by villenage , Tha 
and many others of the lower claſs had long beeniiite form 
inclined to mutiny and rebellion z and the morelknce in 
diligent the parliament was in repreſſing them,ifeated h 
the more eager were they in proceeding to fiat ſame 
for what they were pleaſed to term their rights. Mufon, ! 
At length they toox an occaſion to break our appea 


into 
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o open rebellion, from ſome indecent uſage 
uch a tax-gatherer gave to the daughter of a 
ent named Wat Tyler, who, though he inſtant- 
\ murdered the officer on the ſpot, thought his 
enge would not be complete unleſs he could 
wirely overturn the conſtitution. Accordingly | 
e raiſed a great body of his friends and neigh- 
gurs, and joining ſome other malecontents in Eſ- 
x, marched towards the capital, gathering toge- 
ger as he went all the profligate and abandoned 
erfons he could find, till they had increaſed 
ir number to the amount of one hundred thou- 
ud. Then halting on Blackheath they ſum- 
ned their ſovereign to a conference; but when 
> condeſcended ſo far as to go forth to meet 
tem, the traitors endeavoured to intercept his re- 
m; and his majeſty was but juſt time enough 
Pe of their deſign to ſave himſelf by a preci- 
itate retreat to the tower of London. — The men 
Eſſex who were conducted by a commander 
led Jack Straw were afterwards appeaſed by 
e grant of ſome extravagant charters ; and the 
ing being willing to complete the pacification he 
begun, ſent to Wat Tyler, who ſtill ſtood in 
ms with his men, to offer him the ſame charters 
at had juſt before been granted to his fellow re- 
fl; but this demagogue was ſo inſolent and fo 
orant that three different ones being ſent him, 
ere all returned with his diſapprobation. Ne- 
ercheleſs, as in his great wiſdom, he was pleaſed to 
i, That he would conſent to a peace if he liked 
tt form of it, Richard invited him to a confer- 
dee in Smithfield, where being arrived the rebel 
ated him with the greateſt diſreſpect, and at 
e ſame time was fo far from drawing to a con- 
nion, in regard to the terms of the treaty, that 
appeared ſo much confuſed as not to 2 
8 What 
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what was ſaid to him, meditating nothing 
than the murder of his ſovereign, againſt why 
he often lifted up his dagger, and was about 
plunge it in his breaſt, when Sir William We 
worth, mayor of London, ſuddenly ſtruck þ 
with his mace in ſuch a manner, that he was ft 
ned with the blow; immediately on which 0 
Philpot ran him through the body, and he ft 
_ down dead on the fpot.-—His aſſociates, obſeryj 
what had paſſed, prepared to revenge the death 
their captain; but Richard, though not ſixtee 
years of age, had the preſence of mind, inſtead 
retreating, to ride up to them, telling them he v 
their captain, and commanding them to follow hi 
promiſed that he would grant all their reaſonab 
deſires. Doubly confounded at the loſs of the 
chief, and the extraordinary courage of their ki 
this enormous multitude attended on the latte 
as it were by a mechanical impulſe, till on the 
march they were met by Sir Robert Knowk 
and a large body of citizens and others, th 
had been levied againſt them. At this ſig 
the 7 immediately threw down their arms a 
ſubmitted, receiving from the king's hands a g 
neral pardon, and the ſame charter that hz 
been granted to the men of FEſſex. — But the 
charters were afterwards revoked on account 
new inſurrections, and the confederacy being br 
ken, peace was again reſtored to the kingdo 
— Nevertheleſs the ground-work of thoſe tro 
bles had been laid which ſhook the conftituti 
to its baſis, and in a future period overſet tl 
royal power of Richard, which though he hi 
ſo gallantly aſſerted at the age of {ixtcen, | 


was puſillanimous enough to abdicate at the ai Milk 
of thirty-five, as will be ſeen in the ſequel of one, a 
hiſtory. nt 5 blouceſt 
3 . „and, 
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ut, to return to the Iriſh affairs —The kin 
t Who ough troubled with doubts and ſuſpicions of his 
bout gli ſubjects, (amongſt which the duke of Lan- 
1 Werne er his uncle was included) on the one hand, 
ck N vexed by the depredations committed by the 
vas ſtul ts on the other, paid fo much attention to 
ich e affairs of Ireland, that he appointed Robert 
| he f Vere, earl of Oxford, to govern them, who had 
bſerviMecome a great favourite, and conſequently was ſo 
death WMigrecable to the parliament, that they even 
- ſixteMWhanted him a large debt due from the French mo- 
iſead Ich, on condition of his departure. But not- 
1 he ſtanding all this, and though Vere was to be 
ow hin niſhed with a conſiderable retinue to attend him 
aſonabMſ his expedition, in order to recover the lands 
of the 8 the king had given him in Ireland, yet 
eir kin never went over thither, becauſe he could 
e latte * perſuaded to part from that prince who had 
on the ne with him as far as Wales. In conſequence of 
Cnowe lich, Sir John Stanley was made lord deputy ; 
rs, thiWough Vere was afterwards made marquis of Dub- 
is ſig and duke of Ireland. 
ms a In Sir John Stanley's time, Roger Mortimer, 
is a gl of March, was proclaimed heir apparent to 
nat e crown; ſoon after Sir John was recalled, during 
ut choſe abſence Alexander de Ballſcor, biſhop of 
ount F{:ath, was appointed. After his return, O'Neal 
ing brad his ſons made a ſubmiſſion in writing, and 
ingdongive hoſtages for their allegiance, 
ſe tro When at laſt the parliament became ſo outrage- 
fticuridhſ® againſt Vere, on account of the regard his 
erſet Hater ſhewed him, that he was obliged to fly, 
he hes carl of Ormond was made lord juſtice, who 
cen, W's fix hundred of the Mac Mahons in the county 
the af Kilkenny, The abſentees were now ordered 
| of ene, and ſome recruits ſent; and the duke of 
Fbuceſter was to be nominated lord lieutenant of 
„ B rand, but the king reſolving to go thither in 
perſon, 
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king embarked with all convenient expedition, 
landed with a great army at Waterford; but f 
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perſon, altered his mind afterwards, and fore 
his voyage. 
Having ſent Sir Thomas Scroop before n 


ing that there was a chance of eſtabli hin The : 
without the-uſe of the ſword, and that the Ii M pected; 
ſome cauſes of grievance, he entered into negotiat i k. that ! 
with them, taking their ſubmiſſion, and obligi occaſion, 
them to renew their oaths of allegiance.— Ano N 
the reſt, Mowbray, earl of Nottinghain, receivit they act 
a ſpecial commiſſion to take the homage of the ſche 
Iriſh inhabitants of Leinſter, Donald O'Nolan off derable 
many others made their ſubmiſſion near (bences 
low, laying aſide their caps, girdles, and ſkei heir re 
and kneeling down in the field (as we are told) H. ſon 
fore the earl. And at this time alſo they bouf bent {0 
themſclves and their deſcendants to ſerve the ki Kation 
in his wars, and give up to him all their land” the « 
_ poſſeſſions in Leinſter, in return for which the e: teſe fai 
promiſed them penſions i in his maſter's name, as 
alſo all the eſtates they ſhould be able to rec ned 
from the revolters; a piece of deep policy, whic rs by 
by ſetting the natives at variance with each othe he eſt; 
and making it appear their intereſt to contin pl and 
ſo, was the rcady way, if it took effect, to anſy lhe King 
the end of the Engliſh, whilſt it ſaved their bloq nen, an 
and treaſure, — After this the king removed Which n 
Drogheda, . where he received the oaths of ONeith the 
prince of Ulſter, with the ſame ceremonies as tho * FO 
with which the earl of Nottingham had receive tat 1 
thoſe of O' Nolan before-n mentioned. dere p 
Theſe, and many other ſubmiſſions of the ſan ell 
kind, the king ordered to be enrolled, and thi 0 prep, 
wrote to his uncle the duke of York to inforin hi man 
of what he had done, intimating at the ſame ti 1 
that the infurrections of the Iriſh did not ſeem 4 Ie 3 
ways to have been always without cauſc. He * lng 
| | N 1 OL. 
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for WM that he had granted them a truce till Eaſter, and 
 Witchgned to give them a general pardon; at the 
in ene time he paid the duke the compliment of aſk- 
ou, ug his advice in a matter, concerning which he 


emed already to have formed his reſolution. 

The anſwer was ſuch as might have been ex- 
pected ; namely, That notwithſtanding any coun- 
{| that might formerly have been given upon this 


ble gccalion, his majeſty being preſent on the ſpot was 
And ertainly the beſt judge of what was fit to be done; 
ce dey added, The council ſaw nothing amiſs in 
of the ſcheme, provided the rebels paid ſome con: 
lan! derable fines in money, towards defraying the 
ar ( spences of his majeſty's voyage, and took out 
Weir reſpective pardons within a imited time; 
ola) oy” ſome of Richard's chief ſubjects afterwards 
; bouff vent ſo far as to congratulate him on the paci- 
he K kation that he had concluded in Ireland; though, 
land the decline of this prince's fortune, many of 


theſe faithleſs men made ſeveral complaints con- 
terning this expedition, from which he now re- 
turned well enough pleaſed to have ſettled mat- 
ters by the pen rather than the ſword, and to 
have eſtabliſhed many regulations both in the ci- 
ml and military ſtate of the country. Before 
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on he King left Ireland, he knighted ſeveral great | 
ir bloc men, and, among the reſt, four Iriſh kings, —of 4 
oved ich matter I ſhall preſent the curious reader 
ONe th the following account: 2 
a tha © Four kings of ſeveral provinces of Ireland 


tat ſubmitted themſelves to Richard the Second 
were put under the care of Henry Caſtile, an | 
Engliſh gentleman that ſpoke Iriſh well, in order 4 
o prepare them for Kknighthood. By the king's — 
ommand, he informed them of the Engliſh | 
manners, in regard to diet apparel, and the 1 
ike; and then aſked them, Whether they were 
ling to take the order which the king of 75 
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a ſhield, ſet upon a ſtake in a meadow; and 
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land would give them, according to the cuſtony 
of England, France, and other countries. The 
anſwered at firit, that they were knights already 
and the order they had taken was "enough fo 
them, and that they were made knights in In 
land when they were ſeven years old, and tha 
every king made his fon a knight, and that | 
the father be dead, the next king does it; an 
the manner of it was thus: — The new kniekt 
at his making, ran with ſlender lapces again 


the more lances he broke, the more honour cob 


tinued with his dignity. But Henry Caſtile tol The k 
them they ſhould receive a knighthood with mo Led th 
ſtate in the church, and afterwards being per Caunt 
ſuaded and inſtructed by the earl of Ormond an being inf 
others, they received knighthood at Chriſt- Church boner h. 
Dublin, after having per tormed their vigils in th having 1 
ſame church, and heard maſs, —There were othe Four | 
alſo knighted with them; but the four kings, uM thre 
robes ſuitable to their ſtate, lat that day at tor ſome 
ſame table with the king. Ii Rave 
Richard, having ſettled all things to 15 mind foi nat he 
the preſent, returned to England, "and Roger Moy. his 
timer was {worn lord lieutenant, who entered 0 Led 
a peaccable government. Nevertheleſs, the kin is cauſe 
being departed, many of the Iriſh entered agi -The e. 
into a ſtate of war with the Engliſh, which s Piercy, | 
attended with coniiderable loſs on both ſides; th 1 3 
lord lieutenant himſelf being killed by the O'Brians 1 
on which Roger Gray was appointed to his office Mund val 
locum lenenc, till he was fucceeded by Thoma amy. 
Holland, duke of Surry, who at length gave pla Wen 
to the king himſelf; for that prince being deliroufM:. ſent! 
of revenging his couſin s death, ſet fail from. John 
England, and landed at Waterford with a conſide vt the 
able army, in the year thirteen hundred and thirty; coun- 


nine, from whence he marched to Dublin, withou 
meeting 


U 


necting with any other obſtacle than ſuch as aroſe 
fom paſſing through a waſte and deſert country, 
where his troops were much diſtreſſed for the want 
of proviſions. His arrival imparting new ſpirit 


uſtony 
The 


lr eadr 


Sh fa the Engliſh, they attacked the enemy in dif- 
in It ſerent places, and gave them ſeveral checks; the 
ic tte conſequence of which was, that Richard received 
chat te ſubmiſſion of ſome of the Iriſh lords at 
5 Uh Dublin, and ſtood a chance again for putting 
Knight lings into a better poſture in that country, when 
a gam e received news of a great rebellion raiſed againſt 
'3 and 


lim in England, which required his immediate 
feparture; e 6585 


The king, before he ſailed for Ireland, having 
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Gaunt, whoſe ſon he had baniſhed, the latter 
ting informed of his ſovereign's expedition, no 
boner heard of his proceeding upon it, than after 
having prepared all things in England ſo as to 
favour his ſcheme, he embarked froni Brittany 
mth three ſmall ſhips, from whence, after cruiſing 
for ſome time along the Englith coaſts, he landed 
In Ravenſprug in Yorkſhire, where, pretending 


und fo that he only came to recover the eſtate which 
1 ” mas his in right of his father, (though indeed 
"3a he had a much higher aim) he won over to 


lis cauſe the lords Roſs, Willoughby, and others. 
—The earl of Northumberland, and his fon Henry 
Percy, ſurnamed Hotſpur, inveigled by his fair 
words, joined him next, as did the earl of Weſt- 
noreland, with ſuch a vaſt number of their tenants 
nd vaſſals as ſoon made up no inconſiderable 
umy, . ES. 
When the duke of York heard of this inſurrection 
e ſent ſummonſes to the lord chancellor Scrope, 
zr John Buſhy, Sir Henry Green, Sir William Ba- 
wt, the earl of Wiltſhire, and others, to meet him 
u council at London, to conſult what was to be 
T $ : done 
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tized the eſtate of his deceaſed uncle John of 
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done to defend the kingdom from the attempt, , 
ſo formidable an enemy as Henry of Laancaſte 
who was the very idol of the people. But ur 
fortunately Buſhy, Bagot, and Green being myc 


118 1 


e country 


diſliked by the reſt of the nobles, as well x; H place 
the people, the military men aſſembled by vH that 
refuſed to bear arms againft Lancaſter, who mee rarely * 
ing with no oppoſition entered London in trump caltle 
after which, hearing that his uncle had broke ether thi 
ſtaff of office and was retired to Berkeley cat. of 8 
he followed him, and by his hypocritical arts MI theſe 
veigled him over to his party, and was actual jerward: 
joined, through his means, by thoſe very force ies, till 
which were levied againſt him. After this, Hen umberlat 
ry beſieged and took Briſtol caſtle, where h pdon, 
butchered the earl of Wiltſhire, Sir John Buſh thibited 
and Sir Henry Green, under pretence of obligin ed to 
the people, while Sir William Bagot eſcaping H bead 
Cheſter, waited for the king's arrival to infor nd Ric 
him of theſe miſad venture. andon, 
Whatever haſte Richard might ſuppoſe he mar till 
to England, it is certain he loitered in Ireland u telt 20 
long for his own intereſt; for thongh the earl HMper. 
Saliſbury whom he ſent over to collect an arm Henry 
for him in Wales had drawn together forty tho kichard's 
ſand men, yet when this unhappy prince arrivec Octobe 
the firſt information he received was that of thei ne, and 
_ diſperſion. Tired of waiting for him beyond ii Race Sir 
time appointed for his return, they could no lon and, wh 
ger be kept together by all the art or perſuaſiq pert Sir“ 
of Saliſbury, but withdrew EVery one to his 0 ce to 
home. The king therefore, finding himſelf th ure chen 
abandoned, and hearing of the great progress is inveff 
the enemy, and the deſertion of his uncle, be gland. 
gan to loſe all hope, and even the neceſſary pr My the 
lence of mind which alone could preſerve eitht Jain, anc 
his honour or his life in ſuch an exigency.— H VBirnes 
could neither be perſuaded to levy freſh troop i and 
| | an — 80 
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4 give his rebellious coufin battle, nor to quit 
country and ſeek for fafety and affiftance in 
her places: on the contrary he deſerted thoſe. 
ces that ſtill endeavoured to ſupport him, and 
ately withdrew himſelf with a few followers to 
e caſtle of Conway, from whence he ſent his 
ker the duke of Exeter, together with the 
e of Surry, to treat with Lancaſter. But 


. wh theſe noblemen were made priſoners, — 
«ui terwards the king was amuſed with fair pro- 
"fo jſes, till he was ſurpriſed by the duke of Nor- 
Hen enberland, and, in the, end brought priſoner to 
tere eden, where many articles of accufation were 


thivited againſt him, and then he was com- 


bien led to reſign the crown which was placed on 
ping t E head of his artful and treacherous couſin. — 


jd Richard was moved firſt to the tower of 
mdon, and afterwards from one fortrefs to ano- 
r till at length he was ſtarved to death in 


infor 


* mag b 8 
and t tefract caſtle, by the command of the inhuman 
earl 0 


Henry of Lancaſter riſing upon the ruins of 
Richard's power, was crowned on the thirteenth 
October, in the year thirteen hundred and thirty- 


n arm 


He nary VI, 
y tho | 


* Ine, and when he ſucceeded to the crown, he 
ond e Sir John Stanley lord lieutenant of Ire. 
no lol d, who, being called into England, left his bro- 
Gor Sir William his deputy; he ſurrendered his 


ce to Stephen Scroop, a perſon choſen to pre- 


115 re the way for Thomas duke of Lancaſter, who 
roſs Ms inveſted with the dignity of high ſteward of 
ge, band. —He had ſome ſucceſsful engagements 


Ith the Triſh in which many of the latter were 
in, and many more made priſoners, and the 
VBirnes and others ſurrendered their caftles to 
n, and taking the oaths of allegiance, promiſed 
b be good ſubjects for the future. He likewiſe 
niſhed certain enormities committed by the Eng- 
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liſn, and ſeems to have ruled the country vit 
a high hand; but returning to England, he left 
Sir Stephen Scroop his deputy, and he relioned 
to Sir James Ormond, who was appointed Jord 
Juſtice, and held a parliament, at which the | 


rutes of Kilkenny were confirmed. Some ſucceſi Eight 
ſes againſt the Scots, who carried on a fort of de refun 
piratical war, and ſome depredations committed This 
upon the Welch, mark the period of his admi lis arriv 
niſtration. He died at Gauran, and was ſucceed perſons 
ed by Gerald earl of Kildare, who likewiſe had nitted t 
the good fortune to vanquiſh the Iriſh in ſeveral in | 
renncounters, and is ſaid with the aſſiſtance ofMinarks t 
twenty Engliſhmen, to have defeated two hunde d go te 
of them. of Kilt 
Sir Stephen Scroop 1 was next made lord de nous It 
puty, who held a parliament at Dublin in JanuMWniniltra! 
ary, which was not finiſhed till the ſucceedinꝗ church 
Lent, at Trim. After this he had ſome ſucceſie but hav 
in the territory of Mac Morrough, and the county now yic 
of Kilkenny.— This lord lieutenant was recalled if bars. aw 
June, and James earl of Ormond was made lor and that 
juſtice, who held a parliament at Dublin, which for his 
confirmed the ſtatutes of Kilkenny and Dublin. MW dis dea 
To this gentleman fucceeded Thomas earl tht fan 
Lancaſter, who when he undertook the office in piſoncr 
ſiſted on the following terms: marks, 
Firſt, To hold the place for ſeven years, brother 
Secondly, „ To have five hundred men at am bunden 
and a . archers for three years. and beſi 
Thirdly, To have a year's pay in hand, and a vithout 
terwards to be paid every hali-year, _ uſt ver 
Fourthly, To have a thouſand marks per 4 I the 
num tor himſelf, and to be paid his charges to an la, and 
from England, The 
Fifthly, That there ſhould be a certain fund bring 
pointed for the Pay. Fong! 


Six 
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Sixthly, That he might have a family or two 
it the king's charge out of every pariſh in Eng- 
and, to inhabit Ireland. 

Scventhly, That he might have the power of 
ranting beneñces, as well as that of making a 
deputy. . 

Fighthly,. That the demeſne of the crown might 
ſe refumed, and the acts of abſcntees executed. 

This lord lieutenant, almoſt immediately upon 
his arrival, ordered the earl of Kildare, and 5 
—_ of his Kwak, to be arreſted, and 


umittec 
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| {eyer; 
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v go to Eoghan he left Thomas Rurler, | prior 
| of Kilmanhaim his deputy, Mac Gillmore, a fa- 
Drd de 


nous Iriſh robber, being routed during this ad- 
1 JanuM niniftcation by the Savages, Few for ſafery to the 
ceedin H church of the friars minors at Carricktergus 3 
ucceſieM but having formerly defaced that church, it could 


count now yield him no ſhelter : he had taken the iron 
alled ii bars away; from the windows, among other things, 
de Jordi and that very circumitance proved his deſtruction, 
, which for his purſuers entering that way flew him; and 


ublin. WM this death he every way deſerved at the hands of 
earl of that family; for when he had taken one of them 
tice in priſoner, 2greeing Upon a ranſom of two thouland 

WT warks, he promiſed to ſet him at liberty if his 
S, brother would become hoſtage; but when he had 
it arm bund means to get both of chem into his power 
and beſides received the ranſom, he murdered * 
and a without remorie, and was now overtaken by 
pt vengzance, for the execrable deed,- This 
5 the King gave the ſword to the city of Dub- 
n, and changed their provoſt into a mayor.— 
The lord juſtice was now eſtabliſhed, and after 
und a having ſettled ſome matters in parliament (Where, 


ꝛanongſt other ordinances, it was declared treaſon | 
Saal | T 4 "iP 


per 8 


3 (0 all 
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to take Coigne and Livery) he proceeded to beſiege ll of dif 
ſome of the caftles of the Iriſh, which he took ; Mite prop! 
bur ſetting out to invade the country of the Npuceats 
O'Birnes, at the head of an army chiefly com. Mix throi 
poſed of Irifh Kerns; out of fifteen hundred gas of 
of theſe, eight hundred going over to the enemy, My ſuch c 
he was baffled in his enterprize, and returned with Wioucht 
much difficulty, after having Joſt John Dr Patrick, Nich hs 
a perſon of ſome confideration, and having aban. Niere the 
doned the field to the enemy. amund 
In the two ſucceeding years the Iriſh were up Ne by © 
in arms, and O' Tool and Thomas Fitz Maurice, Nun, and 
the ſheriff of Limerick killed each other in finge Mitought 
combat. : 5 OS cut of | 
After all that has been faid concerning the Irih {Whre cav 
alfaits in the time of Henry the Fourth it is plain Wikicous 
they were but little attended to; and the cauſe was ame ha 
as it had often been, that the troubles in En. ¶ Howeve 
gland, ſufficiently employed the king and parlia- MWivops, | 
ment at home, of which I ſhall ſpeak ſomething Won the | 
before I clofe the account of this reign. laed to 
It has been already remarked that Henry of But 
Lancaſter obtained the crown by treaſon, by uſur. ¶ ceded 
pation, and a breach of the moſt fotemn oaths and MW cooſequ, 
engagements, having publicly declared when he WE geateſt 
landed at Ravenſprug, that he came with no other WE Henry 
intention than that of regaining the eſtates of his IM geat R 
deceaſed father John of Ghent; which were un- W his Grft 
juſtly withheld from him; whereas he proceeded, WM pained : 
as ſoon as he found himfeif ſtrong enough, to ſeize Ml tn hil 
the king's towns, to inveigle over ſome of his Ms, M2 
officers, and butcher others, and finally to impriſon W of note 
and contrive the death of his ſovereign, which Wl the new 
was moſt harbarouſly brought about by his means. Piercies 
There is no wonder that the reign of this uſurper, ud for 
though he had got himſelf artfully acknowledged by WM n orde 
the eſtates of the kingdom, and pretended to hold poſal gf 
his crown by the ſpecious title of election, — 
Sn U 
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1 of diforder and confuſion.—When the minds of 

fe people that had been ſtirred up by the in- 

uments of faction began to cool a little, they 

n through a different medium the views and de- 

ſgus of this ambitious prince, And, as is uſual 
1 ſuch Cafes, ſome of his former favourites who 
tought themſelves ill tequited for their ſervices 

which had helped to raiſe him to the throne, 
gere the firft to come to à rupture with him. 
Edmund earl of Mortimer had been taken priſon- 
er by Owen Glendower, a famous Welch chief- 
un, and Henry rejoiced at the event, which he 
thought would remove a competitor for the crown 
dut of his way, concerning whoſe fate he there- 
fre gave himſelf no trouble, but was very ſo- 
ſcitous about lord Grey, who had fallen into the 
ame hands, and at length obtained his ranſom. — 
However it was in vain that the king levied his 


meat Northumberland, who had joined him on 
1 at this time 

gained a victory over a body of Scots at Holme. 
don hill, and had made Archibald earl of Doug- 
ls, Mordake earl of Fife, and ſome other perſons 
af note priſoners. —The king, when he received 
fie news of this action, diſpatched a meſſage to the 
Percies, forbidding them to ranſom their captives, 
ind ſome time after even went fo far as to ſend 
in order to deliver them up to him. As the diſ- 
baſal of ſuch priſoners was at that time a matter of 
e e ee e 
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honour and advantage, and a right underſtood to 
be lodged in the victors, Northumberland, when 
next he met the king, inſtead of complying with 
his demand, expoſtulated with him on the injuf. 
tice of it; but he ſoon found he was not now 
ſpeaking to Henry of Lancafter, bur to the King 
of England, who expreſſed the greateſt diſappro- 


bation of his conduct, and even checked him for 


Ins freedoin of diſcourſe. Northumberland juſtly 
offended at this arrogance, withdrew in dilguſt, 
and concerting matters with his ſon Piercy, and his 
uncle Thoinas, carl of Worceſter, they eſtabliſhed 
a correſpondence with Mortimer, who had by this 
time married Owen Glendower's daughter, pro- 
miſing 
he was really heir to; and inſtead of delivering 


up their Scottiſh priſoners to the king, releaſed 


them without ranſom, on condition of their levying 


men to ſerve them in their wars againſt him. 


In effect, having taken all poſſible precautions to 
contrive a junction of the ſeveral bodies of troops 
they could raiſe, by an appointed time, the con- 
federates at length openly renounced their allegi- 
ance, avowed their purpoſe of dethroning Henry, 


and publiſhed manifeſtos which contained many 
juſt accuſations againſt him, though, probably agera- 


vated by the hatred they had conceived of him 


for his ungrateful behaviour, The king anſwered 


theſe maniteſtos as well as he was able, and, having 
collected a body of troops for an expedition 1n- 


to Wales, he uſed them on this occaſion to op- 


poſe the confederates ;—his whole fortune now de- 


5257 27 on one caſt, and if he had not, luckily for 
himſelf, followed the advice of a Scotch refugee 
to march inſtantly to Shrewſbury with tis army, | 
Piercy, who had actually inveſted that place, 
would ſoon have been joined by Owen Glendower, 
and then it is probable their fortune would have 
h p increalcd | 


to ſet him on the Engliſh throne, which 
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increaſed as his declined, and he muſt have kin 
ave of his ill-gotten royalty. But having adopted 


this ſalutary counſel, he came in time to ) raiſe the 


ſege, and Piercy retiring from the town, pre- 
pared for a general battle, being too ardent to 
engage his enemy to wait for any re. inſorcements. 
Henry was now ſtruck with fear, and almoſt hum- 
bled to the. duſt; he would gladly have come to an 
accommodation with the confederates, and demand- 
ing a parley, ſent ſuch offers to Piercy, by his un- 
cle the earl of Worceſter, as would, in all proba- 
biliry have been accepted, but that the latter, (as 
he thought very prudently) did not properly re- 
preſent them to his nephew, who inſtantly. gave 
battle to the royaliſls ; but haying ſeparated him- 
ſelf from his troops, in order to make ſure of 
the king's, deſtruction by breaking in upon his 
guard, he was ſlain, his ally Douglas taken pri- 
loner, and the army routed with a terrible Oaugh- 
ter; though not without leaving laſting marks of 
their vengeance among their enemies, who loſt 
many pzrions of great valour and diſtinction, and 


had above fifteen hundred men killed, and near 


three thouſand miſerably wounded in this battle. 
The king himſelf narrowly eſcaped with life at 
the beginning of the engagement, and the prince 
of Wales was hurt with an arrow in the field, 
while he was deſperatcly fighting in defence of 


his father. Worceſter, Sir Richard Vernon, and 
others of the confederates who were taken priſo- 


ners in this action were put to death, but Doug- 
Jas was once more ſent ranſomleſs home, on ac- 
count of his extraordinary valour. 


Henry having been ſo near loſing his crown 


and life, in return. for his jngratitude to the 
Piercies, began now to affect a ſhew of moderation, 
a he well knew the battle of Shreſbury could not 

have 
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hive extinguiſhedl the embers of civil war in ſuch. 


a manner but that the breath of reſentment might 


blow them again into a flame. He therefore took 


Northumberland 4gain into favour, even afliſted 


in teconciling him with ſome of his private enemies, 


and affected to treat with great moderation all the 
confederates who were not actually found in arms 
againſt him,—But as the people were by this time 


acquainted with the king's temper, they richtly 
judged all theſe favours to be mere virtues of ne- 
cCeſſity, and received them accordingly. The re. 


port conſtantly circulated among the people, that 
Richard was ftill alive, though Henry well enough 
knew eit to be falſe, yet worked him great an- 
noyance.—— There were many grievantes com- 
plained of by the nobles, and whenever any thing 
was ſtarted againſt the govetnment, it was ſure to 
find abettors.— Another inſurrection was raiſed, in 
which the archbiſhop of York, Thomas Mowbray, 


and the lord Haſtings and others, once more at- 


tempted, under the auſpices of Northumberland, 


to dethrone the king; but the principal of theſe 


noblemen, together with the archbiſhop, were en- 


trapped in a ſnare by a ſtratagem of the earl of 


Weſtmoreland, and afterwatds executed as traitors. 
Let even after this, a battle was fought againſt 
the king at Bramham Moor, wherein the earl of 
Northumberland loſt his life; and Owen Glendowet 


continued ſtill very troubleſome ; though at length | 


being reduced by the prince of Wales, and being de- 
ſerted by his followers, died in obſcurity.— Beſides 
all this, Henry was often embroiled abroad, and ne- 


ver knew what it was to enjoy the comfort and ſa- 
tisfaction of that ſtate which he had ſacrificed every 


tie of honour and humanity to pet poſſeſſion of. 


His troubleſome reign was at laſt ſhortened by 
death, at a time when he entertained the thoughts | 


of expiating his crimes by taking part in the holy 
Ws Wal, 
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war, which was ſo much the faſhion of thoſe days. 


As he grew nearer to his end, he never would 


reſt without. the crown being placed by him, 
which his ſon, the prince of Wales, one day took 
away, imagining him to be dead, whereupon, reco- 
yering from a long ſwoon, he cauſed the prince 
to be called, and rebuked him for his haſte in 
taking away the crown, who in his defence al- 
edged 


and may God grant you many happy days to enjay 
it with peace.” On which, it is ſaid, Henry ex- 
claimed, O, my fon, God, who knows how I 
came by it, I hope will pardon me.” The fon re- 
led, in the ſpirit of a warrior, That he had little 
dune to enquire into that matter; but as it now 
deſcended to him, he was reſolved to defend it 
p his father had done, that is to fay, by the 
word, 5 Ti 


— 


Henry, who was at the ſame time a very wiſe 
Princes and a gt wicked man, died at laſt in great 
leeming concern 


or thoſe crimes which he had never 
ſcrupled to enjoy the fruits of.— He expired in the 
jeruſalem Chamber at Weſtminſter, in the year 
fourteen hundred and thirteen, thereby fulfilling, in 


the opinion of the vulgar, an idle prediction, That 


he ſhould die in Jeruſalem, which, however, Henry 


had always underſtood to mean the Holy Land, 


vhither be was on the point of making an expe- 
dition in perſon. | WE 
Henry of Monmouth next ſucceded his fa- 
ther on the Engliſh throne, by the title of Henry 
the Fifth, and reſting his claim on his ſucceſſion to 
the laſt poſſeſſor of the crown, which he received 


on the ninth: day of 2 amidſt the general ac- 


e, who, notwithſtanding the 


clamations of the peo 
5 wildneſs 


edged, What was really the truth, adding, —* I 
took the crown as my inheritance, but now I ſee 
you alive, I reſtore it with much more pleaſure, 
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wildneſs of his youth, promiſed themſelves much 
happineſs under his government. 

To return to the affairs of Ireland. — Soon after 
the acceſſion of Henry the Fifth, the prior of K ll. 
manhaim gave place to Sir John Stanley, who was 
made lord lieuzenant ; but, dying at Ardee on the 


ec ſummer the nobility elected Thomas 


Crawley lord juſtice, who had been twice chan. 
cellor, and was then archbiſhop of Dublin, and 
who held a parliament at Dublin that year, 

The Iriſh were up in arms as uſual, and the 


lord juflice marched againſt them; but being mote! 


accuſtomed to praying than to fighting, he left 


others to engage the enemy, while he attended to 
his devotions. 


However, his people gave them 2 
check for that time; but it was ſoon found, by 


their ſucceſſes in other parts, that a military and an 


active man was neceſſary to keep order in ſuch a 
ſtate as that of Ireland, —And ſuch a one was ſent 
over in the. perſon of Sir John Talbot lord Fur- 
nival, who was next made lord lieutenant, and 
immediately upon his arrival, made a kind of mi- 
litary progreſs through the Pale, and reduced ſome 


of the Iriſh chieftains to ſue for peace; but tte] 
army being ill paid, and he having brought no 
force from England, no great things in the mi- 


litary way could either be atchieved or expected. 


In the mean time king Henry was employed 
on his expedition to France, and, in the year four- 


teen hundred and fifteen, gained a great victory 


over the French at Agincourt, while the natite 
Iriſh were employed in burning and plundering 
the poſſeſſions of his ſubjects in Ireland, during 


the tefſion of the parliament at Dublin, which we 


afterwards adjourned to Trim, where it fat for 


ſeven days, and granted his majeſty a ſubſidy. 


There had been an act paſſed for the return of 


Iriſhmen of ſeveral denominations to their own 


country, | 
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much country, and now there was another, whereby it 
| vas ordained, That all archbiſhops, biſhops, 
After abbots, and priors of the Iriſh nation, rebels to the 
f Kil. king, that ſhould make any collation or preſent- 
0 was dent to benefices in Ireland, or bring with them 
on the any Iriſh rebels among the Engliſhmen to the par- 
* lament, councils, or other aſſemblies, within the 


ame land, to know the ſtate of the Engliſhmen, 
their temporalities ſhould be ſeized till they fine to 
the king, and that the governors of Ireland be 
defended and reſtrained from granting ſuch bene- 
fices or pardons in the cafe, to Iriſh perſons not 


„ and 


1d the 
* mote] 


b betet Engliſh, and that ſuch licences ſhould be void.” 

ded to In the year fourteen hundred and nineteen the 

92 brd lieutenant razed the caſtle of Kenur. He had 
, ao taken Mac Morrough priſoner, as did alſo lord 
1 William Burgh by O' Kelly, and killed a number 


of Iriſhmen in Connaught. 


as ſent 
d Fur- 
„ and 
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But now, being ſent for to England, the lord 
leutenant ſubſtituted his brother Richard Talbot, 
| archbiſhop of Dublin, lord deputy, who held a par- 
lament at Naas, which granted another ſubſidy. 

James earl of Ormond coming over lord licute- a, p. 
nant, firſt held a council at Dublin, which met 1420 


EY tim accordingly on the 7th of June, and was 
1 3 No liberal in granting larger ſubſidies than the 
ploy 0a former one. 


This year he took Golmolin caſtle, and the par- 
lament met again according to adjournment, and 
appointed commiſſioners to go to the king, to deſire 
formation of the ſtate of Ireland the biſhop of 
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oy W Caſhell was likewiſe accuſed before the parliament, 
+ Md thirty articles exhibited againft him. And 
far for there was alſo a great diſpute between Adam Pory, 


J 


biſhop of Cloyne, and another biſhop ; but it ap- 


4 ol bears that the former accuſation was ſuppreſſed, | 

r own nd the other buſineſs was referred to Rome for a | 
_ Wkicrmination, e 

undi); 105 128 
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At this time the lord juſtice's ſervants were 52 
tacked and defeated by the Iriſh; but, in Sa: ne 


8 for this affront, the lord juſtice invaded the'countr Ml. Jame: 
of O'More and routed his people, obliging thee leland 
to come and ſue for peace. But O'Dempfey i oon aft 
vaded the Pale, and took a caſtle from the ki "Ml over in 
| Kildare z and Mac Mahon burned and deſtro 1 and now 
Urgyle, till the lord juſtice gave him a check 1 
obliged him to ſubmilſion. e ee 

While things were thus ſituated, in the ves de Pri 
fourteen hundred and twenty-two, Henry the 170 mdgmer 
died in France of a dyſentery. He exhibited a be Iriſh 
great an example of courage in death as he ha: write 

done in life, and declaring that he had a clear cm "5 50. 
ſcience, he preſerved a chearfyl countenance to th * 
laſt, and expired with the greateſt ſerenity, makin rerſe it 
it his boaſt, that his reign, though ſhort, had beer * 
glorious, and excuſing the ſcenes of bloodſhed h: of lords 
had occaſioned in France, by laying r Sever 
charge of the natives of that nation, who, as h leutenat 
alledged, had drawn all theſe evils upon them — 
ſelves, by controverting the juſtice of his title ned 
Though this was falſe reafoning, yet it _—_ re, r. 
that Henry was in a ſtate of the utmoſt tranquil place 
as to the concerns of his conſcience, though he ex becaule 
Preſſed ſome uneaſinefs with regard to the hel lte tho 
of the crown, who was then a minor. prior da 
That prince was proclaimed by the name 0 f elm 
Henry the Sixth, when he was no more than nia laving 1 
months old, and writs for the calling of a parlia ford, 
ment were iſſued in his name, by his uncle the dukt kave gt 
of Glouceſter. But though Glouceſter had bee rom al: 
appointed regent by the deceafed king, yet thi eceſſity 
parliament beſtowed this office on the duke 0 a dan 
Bedford, who was his elder brother, —And Thoma mies, 
Beaufort, duke of Exeter, and his brother Henry + 
biſhop of Wincheſter, were nominated to take charg ag th 
of the young king's education. 1 
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James earl of Ormond was lord lieutenant of 
Ireland at the acceſſion of Henry the Sixth, but 
bon after Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, came 
over in the fame capacity; he died of the plague, 
and now, during the ſucceſſion of five different per- 
ſons to the ſame high office.“ Nothing remark- 
able occurs in the hiſtory, except the cale of 


1 © the prior of Lanthony.— The caſe was this: A 
af 
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the Iriſh parliament, was affirmed there; on which 
2 writ of error was ſent from England; but che 
king's bench in England would not rake cogniſance 
of a judgement in "the parliatnent of Ireland to re- 


of lords in England, there to be examined. 
Several other gentlemen were appointed lord 
leurenants, of whom we hear as little as of the 


free, received a writ to eject John Cornwalſh, and 
tle, though the other had received a patent of a 


0 
* having received the cuſtody "of the towns of Wa- 


1 erford, Cork, Limerick, and Kerry, he had full 
5 Juke kave granted him to abſent himſelf, during life, 
E ſom all future parliaments, on account of -the 


eceſſity there was for him to attend his charge, and 


yet th te danger that he might be in from the king's 


luke 0 
Thoma 

Henry 
e charg 


* John lord Talbot, James earl of Ormond, Sir John Grey, Turk 
tzy, Sir John Sutton, and Sir Thomas Strange, whom the laſt men- 
toned left his deputy. _ 


Talbot, archbiſhop of Dublin, and lord Wells. 


Vor. I. 2 public 


Jame 


judgment in the Common Pleas being removed to 


verſe it; and therefore the prior petitioned the king 
that the record might be tranſmitted to the houſe 


former.+ But James earl of Ormond being ap- 
pointed in the year fourteen hundred and thirty- 


t place Michael Braffin chief baron in his room, 
tecauſe the king had granted him that office for 


prior date from Ormond. At this time, James earl 
f Deſmond obtained a ſtrange privilege; for after 


memics, if he ſhould eee, appear in thoſe. 


f Theſe were Sir Thomas Stanley, and Sir Chriſtopher Plunlcet, Richard 
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public aſſemblies. At this time there were likewiſe 
great diſturbances between the Talbots and the 
Butlers. - And ſome who wanted to have the lord 
lieutenant removed, ſucceeded fo well in their com. 
plaints againſt him, that they got him removed, 
though with honour, and John Talbot, earl of 
Shrewſbury, eſtabliſhed in his place, who going over 
to England, accuſed Ormond of treaſon, but the 
accuſation was void, This matter produced muck 
ill blood between the two parties, and one challenge 
to the combat; but the king interpoſing, put a 


ſtop to it. 


Richard duke of York was removed frank the 
regency of France to be appointed lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, which was done in order to fend 


Somerſet over in his room to France — Before the 


duke accepted the place he cauſed an inſtrument 


to be drawn up to bind the king and government 
to certain conditions, of which the following is the 


ſubſtance. 


Firſt, That he ſhould be the king's lieutenant 


in Ireland for ten years, 

_ Secondly, That, to ſupport the charge of that 
country, he ſhould receive the whole revenue With- 
out account. 


Thirdly, 
treaſure out of England in this manner : four thou- 


ſand marks for the firſt year, of which he ſhould} 
have two thouſand pounds before hand; and re- 
ceive two thouſand pounds per annum, during the 


nine ſucceeding years. 
Fourthly, That he might let the king's lands to 


farm, and place and diſplace the king's ” officers at 


his pleaſure. 
F "frhly, 
ſoldiers he thought fit. 


Sixthly, That he might make a deputy, and re- 


5 turn at his pleaſure. 


Let 
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Yet after all theſe ſtipulations, it neither appears 
that. the duke brought over a great army nor that 
the government enabled him to lupport one in the 
Aland; however, though he complained loudly of 
theſe things yet it is probable that ac ſaw there was 
i likelihood of their ſerving his pur poßes at toms 
ſuture period. 

As he was a man of valour and addreſs, he 
ſoon began even with all theſe diladvantages to 
make a figure in Ireland and he held two parllia- 
ments in the year fourteen hundred fifty, which 
emed to tend to a reformation of many evils 
in the civil government, to which ſome hiſtorians ſay 
they were partly ſtimulated by a complaining letter 
ſent the lord lieutenant by the inhabitants of Mon- 
ſter, to which being ſomewhat remarkable I ſhall 


give a place in this hiſtory—lr i is as follows : 


It may pleaſe your wiſdoms to have pity of us, 
the king's poor ſubjects within the county of Cork, 
or elſe we be caſt away for ever; for where there, 
was in this county thoſe lords by name, beſides 
knights, eſquires, gentlemen and yeomen, to a great 
number, that might ſpend yearly. eight hundred. 


pounds, fix hundred pounds, four hundred pounds, 


two hundred pounds, two hundred pounds, one 
hundred pounds, one hundred marks, twenty 
pounds, twenty marks, ten pounds, ſome more, 
ſome leſs, to a great number, beſides thoſe lords 
following ; firſt the lord marquis Carew, his year- 


y revenues, were, beſides Darcey Haven and ocher 


creeks, two thouſand two hundred pounds ſterling. 
The lord Barnewale of Bear-haven, his yearly ai 
nue beſides Bear-haven and other creeks, 1ixtec 
hundred pounds ſterling. The lord Uggan of ite 
great caſtle, his yearly revenues were, beſides 


uvens and creeks, one thouſand three hundred 


g. The lord Buiram of Emfarle, his 


rearly revenues were, befides havens and creeks, 
wy | . 
| X23 one 


pounds ſterling. 
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thouſand one hundred pounds ſterling. 


ſterling. 
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one thouſand three hundred pounds ſterling. The 
lord Courcy of Killbreton, his yearly revenues, be. 
ſides havens and creeks, one thouſand five hundred 
pounds ſterling. The jotd Mandevil of Barnhely, 


his yearly revenues befides havens and creeks, one 


thouland two hundred pounds fterling. The lord 


Arundel of the Strand, his yearly revenues, beſides | 


havens and creeks, were one thouſand five hundred 
pounds ſterling. The lord Baron of the Guard, 
his yearly revenues beſides havens and creeks, one 
The lord 
Sleynie of Baltimore, his yearly revenue beſides 
havens and crecks amounted to eight hundred pounds 
ſterling. 

The lord Roche of Pool Caſtle, his yearly re- 
yenues, beſides havens and creeks, one thouſand 
pounds ſterling. The King's majeſty hath the lands 
of the late young Barry by forfeiture, the yearly re- 


venues whereof beſides two rivers and creeks, and all 


other caſualties, is one thouſand eight hundred pounds 
And at the end of this parliament your 
lordſhip with the kings moſt noble council, may 
come to Cork,. and call before you all thoſe lords and 
other Iiſhmen, and command in pain of loſs of life 
lands and goods that never any of them do make war 
vpon another without licence or commandment of 
you my lord deputy and the kings council; for the 


utter deſtruction of theſe parts is by that only cauſe; — 


and once all the Iriſnmen and the king's enemies 


were driven into a great valley, called Glanchought, 


betwixt two great mountains, called Maicorte or the 


leprous iſland, and there they lived long and many | 
years, with their white meat, till at the laſt, theſe | 
Engliſh lords fell at variance among themſelves, and 
then the weakeſt part took certain Iriſhmen to take 
their ſide, and fo vanquiſhed his enemy; and thus | 


fell the Engliſh lords at variance amongſt themſelves 


till the Iriſhmen were ſtronger than they and drove | 
them 
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them away and now have the whole country under 


the lord Barry, only remain with the leaſt part of 
their anceitors poſſeſſions, and young Barry is there 
upon the Kings portion, paying his grace never a 


them, but that the lord Roche, the lord Courcy, and 


penny of rent—Wherefore we, the kings poor ſub- 


fire your lordſhip to ſend hither two good juſtices, 
to ſee this matter ordered, and ſome Engliſh captains 
with twenty Engliſhmen, that may be caprains over 
us all; and we will riſe with them, to redreſs thoſe 
enormities, all at our own coſts; and if you do not, 


we be all cat away, and then farewell Munſter for 
ever, and if you will not come nor ſend we will ſend 


over to Our liege lord the Kg: _ complain of you 
all. 9992 | 


jects of the city of Cork, Kinſale and Youghall, de- 
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| The lord TO returning to England lefe 


James: earl of Ormond his deputy, who being him- 
ſelf afterwards made lord lieutenant, went 
England likewiſe, leaving John Mey, archbiſhop of 


Ardmagh his deputy ; but the Engliſh government 


not being pleaſed with this appointment, Thomas 


earl of Kildare was made deputy, who ſurrendered to 
Sir Edward Fitz Euſtace, whom Richard duke of 


York thought fit to appoint, 8 


By this time that ambitious nobleman ha got 


himſelf declared protector of England Henry who 
was a weak prince had very unadviſedly firſt entruſt- 


ed York (who had a claim to the crown which he 


could not be ignorant of) with great power, and 
afttzrwards provoked him—Somerlet was his great 


tira— They had impeached each other, and the 


weakneſs of the king, inſtead of ſtanding neuter, had 
led him to ſhew a partiality 1 in favour of the latter 
who was one of his queen's minions—York's high 


over to 


— 


ſpirit not brooking this, led him to aſſociate with 


the earl of Warwick, and ſeveral diſcontented lords 


5 at leng: b gave battle to their ſovereign, whom 


4 3 


they 
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they defeated at St, Albans, and led him to London, 
Somerſet being ſlain in the engagement. After this, 
a parjiament being called beſtowed the office of pro- 
rector of the kingdom, as mentioned above, upon the 
duke, who now held his ſovereign in effect a priſoner 


in bis capital city, a diſgrace which his queen, Mar- 


garct ot Anjou, could never endure to think of, and 
that princeſs accordingly ſet herſelf co work to aboliſh 
this new form of government, firſt, becauſe the had 
penetration enough to ſce that how fairly ſoever the 
lords carried it to the king, the appointment of York 
to ſuch an high office muſt needs prove fatal to the 
intereſts of ber huſband and his family, and ſecondly, 


| becauſe ſhe was expreſsly accuſed by the parliament | 


of having miſled the king in matters which concern- 
And all theſe circumſtances 
gave birth to that civil war which marked this reign 
as a ſcene of horror and unnarural commotion. 

While Sir Edward Fitz-Euſtace was lord deputy 
at a parlizment held in Dublin the 9 ordi- 
nances were enacted. 

I. That all ſtatutes Þainſt proviſors i in England, 


cr Ireland, ſhould be held i in force. 


II. That inqueſts before coroners ſhould be diſcharg- 


ed after a ſecond verdict, that hey do know the 


felon. 
III. That no appeals ſhould be to Renens. except 
for treaſon againſt the king's perſon, and in all falle 


appeals the plaintiff ſhall pay damages, and twenty 


pound and one hundred ihillings fine. 
Thomas earl of Kildare as the duke of York's de- 


puty called a parliament which enacted 


I. Tbat no exigents nor outlawries be made by 
commiffioners. 

II. That the rec aces of Dublin and Droheda, 
have but two pence for every plaint. 

III. That every man anſwer for his fon and 
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IV. An act about eſcheators. 

v. That a parliament ſhould be held every year. 

And at atiother parliament at Naas, theſe ordi- 
nances were eſtabliſhed. 

I. That all ſtrangers pay forty pence per pound 
cuſtom for tranſporting ſilver. 

II. That every man anſwer for his ſons, ex- 
cept in capital caſes. 

III. That no perſon, not amenable to law, ſhall 
diſtrain, without licence, on pain of forfeiting his 
title. 

And another = pee being convened at Dub- 
lin, Friday after the purification, made the fol- 
lowing regulations : 

[. That beneficed perſons ſhould reſide. 

II. That the inhabitents to encloſe the village, 
might remove the highway torty perch. 

Sir Andrew Trollop and others deſerting the 
duke of York when he had levied an army 
againſt the king, that prince fled to Ireland; but 
ſoon afterwards returned with his ſon, the cart of 
March, and, after many ſtruggles, defeating Hen- 
ry in a pitched battle, he called a parliament be- 
fore whom he claimed the crown, which was ſet- 


tled on him and his heirs ; but to remain with 


Henry during his natural life, who if he had had 


neither a wife nor a child would really have been 


happy enough in the agreement, but as the caſe 
ſtood both parties were far from ſeeing an end of 
their troubles. At length the queen having, In 
her turn, defeated and took Richard duke of York 
priſoner, and ſet his head upon the gates of York ; 


but his ſon Edward was ſo far Gon being intimi- 


dated by this proceeding that, being joined by the 
earl of Warwick and other lords, he never ceaſed 
perſecuting the houſe of Lancaſter, till at laſt 
he had totally defeated king Henry, took him priſo- 
acr, and! SPE him confined i in the tower, and ob- 

1 | liged 
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All this wh 


| Edward by 
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The county of Uriel to O'Neal gol, - 
The county 0: Meath to O' Con- 


The county of Kildare to O Con- 
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liged queen Margaret, who was a woman of yn. 
urage, to fly' for ſafety to foreign 


ile though the deceaſed Richard had 
behaved himſelf both bravely and diſcreetly as the 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, yet the troubles in 
England gave the natives an opportunity of re. 
gaining great part of the country, and even 
thoſe places which remained in the hands of the 
Engliſh, were ſubjected to certain ſubſidies, which 
they paid to the Iriſh for the ſake of peaceable 
poſſeſſion “. | 3 : | 
Such are and ſuch ever muſt be part of the 

fruits of civil diſſentions; but what was all this 

compared to what paſſed in England at this time, 
here the father fought againſt the ſon, the bro- 

ther againit the brother, agricuiture and all the arts 
of peace were neglected, princes were lurking in dif- 
guiſe, great barons begging their bread, and the land 
from end to end deluged wich the blood of the un- 
happy ſubjects, who for the moſt part could be ht. 
tle gainers either by the houſe of York or that 
of Lancaſter, whilft, on the other hand, they were 
almoſt certain of being deplorable loſers by both, 
the deceaſe of his father, duke of 
York, was proclaimed king, by the name of Ed— 
ward the Fourth, and was certainly the lawful 
heir to the crown; thou 
ble that this claim would have ſlept a great while 


2h it is highly proba- 


Oo 


longer, 


* The following is a lift of ſome The king's exchequer to Mag 


Morrough 80 marks, | 

The county of Wexford to Mac 
Morzough 40 Il. | | 
The ,counties of Kilkenny and 
Tipperary to O'Carrol 4o l. 
Ihe county of Limerick ta 

O'Brian 40 l. 
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bnger, and might even perhaps have been buried 
n oblivion, if it had not been for the puſillani- 
nity of Henry, and the arbitrary meaſures of his 
niniſters, Edward was rather inclined to tyran- 
py that to weakneſs, and having experienced the 
emper of the Engliſh, {ſeemed reſolved at his firſt 
eting off that they ſhould never ſerve him as 
hey had done his rival; though they played him 
trick of the ſame ſort not many years after, 
tom the ill effects of which it was rather owing 
p chance than to any thing elſe that he found 
neans to extricate himſelf. 5 
Edward ſucceeding to the crown, Thomas earl 
Kildare continued lord juſtice, till Sir Row- 
nd Fitz Euſtace was appointed deputy to the 
luke of Clarence, the king's brother, who was 
nade lord lieutenant for life; to whom Sir Row- 
ind reſigned the government, on which Clarence 
ppointed another deputy ; and that was the earl 
t Deſmond, his godfather. Mints were now eſta- 
liſhed at Dublin, Drogheda, Waterford, and Gal- 
ry, and it was now frit ordered that Engliſh money, 
hould be advanced in Ireland one fourth above 
current value in England, ſo that nine pence 
led for a ſhilling. Several parliaments were 
led, and the regulations they made were in 
neral ſuch as tended to the well-being of the 
tes, and the benefit of the individuals. 
But among the parliaments there is mention 
ade of one held at Drogheda, where John Lord 
Iproft earl of Worceſter being lord deputy, 
was refolved that the earls of Deſmond and 
dare and Edward Piunkett, eſq; ſhould be at- 
ned of treaſon for their alliance with the Iriſh, and 
milhing them with arms, which were uſed to 
e detrument of the king's ſubjects ;—and on this 
mation, and others of a like fort, the earl who is 
dro have been the firſt perſon that introduced the 
P „ --.. cuſtom 
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xd deputy at the death of Edward the Fourth, 
ho expired on the ninth day of April, in the 


, Kir fourteen hundred and eighty three, after having 
rd jul bed more blood than any of the princes of his 
_ me, after having riſen from the ſtation of a baron 
ters of 


a throne, after having been depoſed for his ingra- 
tude to him who ſet him up, and after having again 


gained by his brother's perfidy what he had loſt 


| thing 
IMS tC 


ble a 


Who 


2 


J his Own. | 
Henry the Sixth having been ſtabbed, or dying Taward v. 


wen grief in the Tower, and his: ſon having been 
to Win in cool blood after the laſt battle fought at 
not 1 ewkſbury, Edward, the eldeſt fon of the deceaſed 
on thi 


ing, conſequently claimed the crown; but the ſame 
don, which had loſt his father the heart of the earl 
Warwick, namely, his marriage with the widow 
ſideviile while that earl was ſoliciting an alliance 
ith the French king, that very action diſpleaſed 
is brother and relations, and occaſioned factions 
mong thoſe who were the moſt zealouſly attached 


re eſta 


ing de 
lamen 
be trea 
1 enact 


oy þ the intereſts of his houſe. Richard, who was 
Amend protector of the kingdom, took advan- 
b Noi ge of theſe differences, and though he pretended 
eclaret 


p wiſh a perfect reconciliation might be brought 
bout between the chiefs of the factions, yer he 
znaged matters ſo as to play them off in ſuch 
manner as to rid himſelf of thoſe who were moit 
Ikely to oppole his meatures and intimidate the 
ſt; after which he got the two ſons of Ed- 
ad declared illegitimate and ſet aſide by par- 
ment; and not contented with that, cauſed 
em alſo to be removed out of the way 
| ſore private manner, either by death or ba- 
mment, ſo that nobody knew what was be- 
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3 me of them, and then he aſſumed the crown, 

1 kd took the title of Richard the Third. 

cn 10 This uſurping prince confirmed his power in Richard fl. 


e ſame manner as he had eſtabliſhed it, by 
5 Op- 
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field, by means of the deſertion of lord Stanle 


in full poſſeſſion of all the royalties. of Eng 


puty of Ireland, as he did alſo many othe 


eſtates and honours, as was likewiſe the caſe 0 
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oppreſſion and bloodſhed, and was diſliked þ 
good men of all parties and perſuaſions. 
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at home as his ſubjects ſoon began to cut ou 
for him. Engaging with Henry, earl of Rich 
mond, of the line of Tudor, who came to clain 
the crown, Richard was defeated in Boſwor 


after having exhibited more proofs of valour j 


a few hours in the field than he had ſhewn ung ear 
virtue during the three years of his reign, e was te 
The earl of Richmond ſucceeding by co pron: 

| queſt and a diſtant claim derived from the houffſh ith 8 
of Lancaſter, ' and beſides getting his title the no 
cogniſed by an act of parhament, aſcended ti e mean 
throne, was crowned by the name of Hen ick whe 
the Seventh ;—he afterwards married ElizabeilMondon, 


the : heireſs of the houſe of York, as he had ſ 
lemnly engaged that he would, and ſaw bimſe 
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land. 
He continued Gerald earl of Kildare as 4 


great officers of ſtate; nor did he negle& th 
houſe of Ormond, who had been friendly to th 
that of Lancaſter, but reſtored them to the 


the family of Deſmond ; as to Sir Thomas But 
ler he was not only reſtored, but alſo taken int 
favour, and ſworn a member of the privy coun 
cil in Ireland. 

But Henry, who was a man of great penetratio 
was not long before he diſcovered that the houl 
of York had yet ſome remaining hopes in Irs 
land, he therefore ſent over for the lord deputy 
but he excuſed himſelf from coming yu, th 
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kmmons, which how ſpeciouſly ſoever he ar- 
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in thM&:d in his own defence, muſt needs have ſtrength- = 
meddied the king's ſuſpicions; and in the ſequel it 
| worlopeared that he had placed them rightly, for 
ut ou ſtorm ſoon appeared ready to break over him 


Rich 
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{wor 
Stanle 
lour 1 
ewn 0 
„ 
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> houf 
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led th 


rom that quarter. 


orge duke of Clarence, becauſe he was born in 
heir country, a certain prieſt tutored one Lambert 


ung earl of Warwick the only ſon of that duke. 
He was taken notice of by the ducheſs of Burgundy, 
bo promiſed to ſupport his intereſt, and was receiv- 
with great kindneſs by the lord deputy and moſt 
the nobility, clergy, and people of Ireland. In 


Hen ick whom he had in his hands through the ſtreets of 
zaberhMWondon, and beſides got a bull from the pope, re- 
had ſ ring the clergy to excommunicate the rebels, both 
himſ{c lich plans were well concerted and could not fail in 


* EnolWany reſpects of anſwering the purpoſe intended by 


hem, which they did with all bur the Iriſh, who 


as de eing that Lambert was furniſhed with an aid of two 
 othe(Mouland Germans by the ducheſs of Burgundy, who 
ect this the implacable enemy of the houſe of Lancaſter, 
/ to th(Fflolved to ſtrain every nerve to carry matters in his 


0 thel 
caſe 0 
as But 
en inte 
y cou 


krour, and to ſet him upon the Engliſh throne, In 
fiſt- Church Dublin, he was crowned with great ſo- 
mnity, the lord deputyhimſelf, and many of the prin- 
pal nobility being preſent and expreſſing the great- 


ally after they called a parliament in the name 


tration their new king, and the clergy granted the pope a 


e houllidy to abſolve them. And now projecting an in- 
in Ire on of England, the lord chancellor reſigned his 
eputy Nice, in order to have an opportunity of joining 
on thWjmnel, who embarking with the principal of his 


As the Iriſh had always entertained a reſpect for 


Amnel, a youth of a good addreſs to per ſonate the 


be mean time Henry ſhewed the real earl of War- 


joy at the celebration of this ceremony; and pre- 


lowers, and an Iriſh army under the command of 
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failing fountain; and being charged, in their tur 


were made priſoners. The 90 was committed 
to priſon, and poſſibly there ſecretly made awa 


impriſoning him, Henry made him one of his ſcul- 


| Kildare, and others of the great. men among 
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the earl of Lincoln, landed ſafe in Lancaſhire. The de Iriſh 
at firſt intended to enter Newark; but the king has ſolicit 
ing taken very prudent meaſures to prevent the execyſſſſin conlec 
tion of that deſign, they turned aſide towards No put) We 
tinghamſhire, and the next day having poſted them tnt ov 
ſelves on the declivity of a hill near Stoke, they pert grant 
ceived that the king who was by this time come ſto renew 


with them, had drawn up his troops in order of ba cgniſan 


tle, whereupon they did the ſame, and as the roi He emb 
alits though exceeding, them in namben, had thMfve ſhip: 
diſadvantage of a narrow plain, which would non the | 


at all permit them to extend their front an Thomas 


make ule of that ſuperiority, but were obliged, 9 
the contrary, to form three lines, the earl hoped 
Re could break the firſt of theſe they would fal 
back upon the others, and ſo put the whole ar 
my into confuſion. This he endeavoured wit 
all his might, and was well {ſeconded by the Iriſh 
men, who fought. with amazing courage and re 
ſolution, though ill armed, and galled perpetualh 
by the Engliſh archers. — However, their attemp 
of breaking Henry's line failing, which was con 
tinually ſupplied trom the rear as from a neve 
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with great impetuoſity, they were at laſt defeated 
but not till the earl of Lincoln, with four thou 
ſand of his followers were ſlain, and Martin Swar 
the commander of the Germans with the brave 
of his veterans cut to pieces.——To render thi 

victory complete, Lambert Symnel and his tuto 


with; and as to Symnel, inſtead of executing 0 


lions, in contempt, but afterwards h him 
to the office of his falconer. 
When the rebellion was thus a 1 carl o 


the 
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Theme Iriſh, who had favoured the inſurgents, ſent 
ng bene ſolicit their pardon at the court of England, 
exec n conſequence of which ſubmiſſion the lord de- 
s NoſWyoty was continued in his office, and the king 


them kat over Sir Richard Edgecomb with power 
ey perv grant their requeſt, after having obliged them 
ome uo renew their oaths, and bind themſelves in re- 
of bat cogniſances for their future good behaviour. 
he roy He embarking with five hundred men on board 
nad tu bre ſhips, arrived at Kinſale, where he accepted, 
11d non the king's name, the ſubmiſſion of the lord 
at an Thomas Barry, and afterwards that of James lord 
ed, o courcy, and the inhabitants of the town of Kin- 


oped iſle. —— Sailing to Waterford, he highly com- 
11d falMnocnded the people of that place for their fide- 
ole arMlity which they had maintained amidſt the ge- 
d witWicral defection, and promiſed that his maſter 
e Iriſh Mould not forget to reward them for it. When 


and reite reached Dublin, in his progreſs the earl of 
etuallMkildare was abſent; but, on his return, he ſent 


temp or Edgecumbe, who delivered the king's letters 


as con him with a ſtern aſpect. After this. they had 
 neveli private conference, and then ſeparated for that 


ir turime. On the following Sunday, a revocation 
featedMd the excommunications denounced againſt the 
r thouWrevolters was read. (which the king had pur- 
SwartMhoſely ſent over, to ſhew his moderation) and 
bravelMtten the nobility and clergy took an oath, where- 
ler thy, among other promiſes, they engaged not to 
$ tuto 
mitted 
> awa 
ing 0 
is ſcul- 


ed him 


poſe the king, and the clergy promiſed that they 
would publiſh the pope's excommunication againſt 


ould be required ſo to do.—Theſe ceremonies 
king finiſhed, Edgecomb proceeded to another; 


ear] of 


among 
the 


is excommunication, did homage, renewed his 


for 


linder the excommunication of all ſuch as ſnould 


Ul the king's enemies in Ireland, as often as they 


br the earl of Kildare, being firſt abſolved from 


th of allegiance, and entered into recogniſances 
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| How 

for keeping it inviolate; after which he not on) preſs t. 
received his pardon, but the commiſſioner alto pu the pal 
a gold chain round his neck, which Henry he nobles 
ſent him as a toxen of his thorough reconcila cited; 
tion. * deputy 
The Seventh Henry was always accounted a wil and to 
prince, and his conduct through this whole bu chief 11 
ſineſs approved him ſuch. The early intelligence to Dut 
he found means to procure of the rebels de uined 
ſigns, the expedition with which he fruſtrate) Murror 
them, and above all, his moderation after H yere fl 
had defeated their power, ſhew the depth of his Teige ( 
policy in a moſt conſpicuous light.— Beſides, 1a tl 
to the Iriſh, the defection had been ſo genera me ear 
among them, that if he had proceeded to ex $ymon: 
tremities, he muſt have ruined almoſt all th ts Jap 
great men of Engliſh deſcent among them, a ſte Portleſt 
which would have been likely to prove the dM © mak 
ſtruction of the colony. He therefore prudentlyM jatter c. 
avoided the trial; and, whilſt in his heart he ſtil quarrel 
entertained ſuſpicions of the people of that coun Kildare 
try, he choſe at this time to make them believf] lowers, 
thar notwithſtanding all that had paſſed, he wa querice: 
ſtill diſpoſed to place a confidence in them, which the adn 
he entertained hopes they would for the future en been d. 
deayour to deſerve. _ 0 account 
And though, ſome time after, he ſent foi mat the 


many of the nobility over to England, making] dymnel 


of the 


yet, after ſome rebukes, he diſmiſſed them again ſreland 


with preſents, and other marks of his favour —T 
nor could the Archbiſhop of. Ardmagh, who had}. laic 
all along ſtood firm to the king's intereſt, thovgl Smnel 
he uſed all his endeavours to obtain the grant 0 Henry 
the chancellorſnip from the king, who did nol. a 
chuſe thereby to offend the earl of Kildare, anq; ger 
hazard a renewal of troubles in the kingdom. Val. 


Howe vel 
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N D. However Edgecomb ſtill continued his pro- 
t oni preſs through Dublin, and viſited all the reſt of 
to pul the pale, where he received the ſubmiſſion of the 
y bad nobles and the people in the manner above re- 
ncilia cited ; and, on theſe matters being ſettled, the lord 


deputy began making repriſals upon Macgeoghen; 
and took a caſtle, and, having done much miſ- 
chief in the country, returned loaded with ſpoils 


a wil 


le by 


igence to Dublin. And Bukagh, earl of Deſmond: ob- 
Is de tained two victories over the Iriſh—in one battle, 
irate Murrough O'Carrol and his brother Moyl Murry 
ter he were ſlain, and in 


of ki Teige Carthy. 


the other fell Dermod Mac 
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la the year fourteen hundred and ſeventy-two, 
te earl of Kildare was recalled, and Walter Fitz 
Symons, archbiſhop of Dublin, . was made deputy 
to Jaſper, duke of Bedford, while Euſtace, lord of 
Portleſter was removed from the office of treaſurer 
to make room for Sir James Ormond, and the 
latter coming over with a military attendance, a 


quarrel happening between him and the earl of 


Kildare "occaſioned a ſkirmiſh between their fol= 
lowers, which threatened very diſagreeable conſe- 
guences: Yet more changes were ſtill made in 
the adminiſträtion, which would by no means have 
been deemed conſiſtent with ſound policy, but ori 
account of ſome intelligence the king received, 
that the dutcheſs of Burgundy; who had favoured 
Symnel; was at this time contriving another ſcheme 
of the ſame nature, in order to raiſe a rebellion in 
V | i 

—The plan of this buſineſs was infinitely bet- 
ter laid than that of the former; for whereas 
Symnel pretended to be earl of Warwick while 
Henry had the real earl in his hands; a perſon 
mw appeared who took upon himſelf the cha- 
ncter of Richard duke of 


Yol. I. A a 


York, ſecond ſon of 
Edward 
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Edward the Fourth, whom nobody knew what 
was become of, He came originally from Liſbon 


where he was ſuppoſed to have lain coricealed, 


and arriving at Cork was there courteouſly re. 
ceived by the inhabitants, one of whom, a great 
merchant, John Walter by name, wrote to the 
earls of Kildare and Deſmond in his favour ; but 
in the interim this youth (known ſince by the name 
of Perxin Warbeck) went over upon invita. 
tion to the king of France, and ſtayed at his 


court for ſome time, but retreated to Flanders 


when that prince and king Henry came to an ac. 


comodation, and was well received by the dutcheſ 
of Burgundy, who acknowledged him as her re. | 


lation, and did all that was in her power to pro- 

A parliament being held at Dublin, quaſhed 
ſome indictments which had formerly been ſet on 
foot againſt the lord deputy by the lord Portleſter, 


who ſince that time had himſelf been queſtioned 
concerning his diſcharge of the office of treaſurer 
at the council board; a former act made againſt 


the city of Waterford was repealed, and one 
2 for a general reſumption of all the crown 
lands that had been alienated ſince the firſt year 
Gr king Herre 88 

In the September following, Robert Preſton, 
lord Gormanſtown, was made lord deputy, who 
called a parliament without having authority to 


do ſo, and procured ſeveral of the nobility at 
Trim to ſign articles for the preſet vation of the 


eace of that kingdom. 


Fitz Symonds paſſing over into England to give 


an account of his government, as well as the ſtate 
of the kingdom, the earl of Kildare not long af - 


ter hearing that he was impeached, went into Eng- 


land alſo; but the lord deputy leaving the go- 


vernment 
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vernment in the hands of his ſon, followed him 
thither, and ſo far prevailed that the earl's juſti- 
fication was rejected, and he was ſent over priſo- 
ner to Ireland, the matter being referred thither 
for examination. 8 
Sir Edward Poynings knight of the Garter was 
the next lord deputy, who ſet himſelf about ſup- 
preſſing by all ' poſſible means the adherents of 
Perkin Warbeck, who as ſoon as he arrived made 
great changes in the adminiſtration of affairs. — 
He made Henry Dean, biſhop of Bangor, lord 
chancellor, Sir Hugh Conway treaſurer, Thomas 
Bourin chief juſtice of the King's Bench, and Sir 
John Topcliff chief juſtice of the Common Pleas, - 
while Walter Ever was made chief baron of the 
Exchequer ; all of whom were Engliſhmen born, 
and were {worn members of the Iriſh privy coun- 
= 5 PL % 
In conjunction with the earl of Kildare this lord 
deputy undertook to invade Ulſter, whither ſome 
of Perkin Warbeck's friends had retired, and 
did great execution among the Iriſh, nevertheleſs 
the earl, who indeed ſeemed deſtined to be al- 
vays in ſome embarraſſment, was ſuſpected of a 
conſpiracy with O'Hanlon to deſtroy the lord de- 
puty ; but of this accuſation, after a full hearing 
he was afterwards acquitted, WY” 
However, it is certain that the earl of Kildare's 
brother ſeized at this very time on the caſtle of 
Caterlogh ; and on this account the lord deputy 
was obliged to make a peace with O'Hanlon, 
and the Iriſh at any rate, and taking their oaths 
and hoſtages, marched to that caſtle and invaded 
It, which ſurrendered to him after a ſiege of ten 
days, and the affair ſerved to prejudice men in 
their opinion concerning the ſuſpected earl, of 
rhom it muſt be thought very extraordinary in- 
| — #4 deed 
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deed that he was joined with the lord deputy at all 


in this expedition againſt the Iriſh, when we con- 
ſider all that had paſſed before, and the various 
ſuſpicions of and accuſations againſt him, which 
ſeem to render him an unfit perſon to be em. 
ployed in a matter of fuch a Natures at leaſt at 
the time we are ſpeaking of. 

In the month of November, in the © year four. 
teen hundred and ninety-four, the famous parlia- 
ment ſat at Drogheda, which enacted Une follow. 
ing ordinances : 4 
I. That the treaſurer might appoint his under 


officers here, as is uſual in England, and ſhall ac. 


count once à year here before the barons of the 


exchequer, and ſuch of the council as the lord 


deputy fhall appoint; and the ſame accounts to 
be certified into England, and finally determined 


and ſettled there. 


II. That no miniſter of juſtice, viz. the chan- 
cellor, treaſurer, judges, clerks, or maſter of the 
rolls, nor any officer, accomptant ſhall have their 
places but during the king's pleaſure. 

III. An act annulling a prefcription which trat- 
tors and rebels claimed in Ireland. 


[The reaſon of which act was becauſe Richard | 
duke of York, at his laſt being 


in Ireland, cauſed 
a law to be made, That Ireland ſhould be a ſanc- 
tuary for refugees, and that it ſhould be treaſon 


to diſturb any body there by any writ, privy ſeat 


or other matters from England. 


IV. The famous ſtatute, commonly called | 


Poyning's act, that no parliament ſhould, for the fu- 


ture, be holden in Ireland until the chief governor | 
and council do firſt certify 
great ſeal of that land, as well the cauſes and con- 
ſiderations, as the acts they deſign to paſs, and 
till the ſame be approved by the king and coun: | 
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king to ſummon a parliament; and that all par- 
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laments. hereafter holden in other manner be void 


and of none effect. And it is to be noted, That 
by the ſtatute of 28 Henry VIII. 


this act was 
c. 4. and c. 20. ſuſpended as to that parliament, 


and by the ftatute of 3. 4. Philip and Mary it. 
the ſtatute of 11 


is at large explained, and by 
Elizabeth, Poyning's act was again ſuſpended or 
ſuperſeded, as to that parliament, but upon ſe- 
cond thoughts, and in another ſeſſion a law was 
made (11 Eliz. c. 8.) That no bill ſhould, for 
the future, be certified into England, for the re- 
peal of Poyning's act, until firſt ſuch bill ſnould 


be approved of by the majority of both houſes of 


parliament in Ireland. 


V. That all the ſtatutes againſt proviſors wade - 


in England or Ireland be put in execution here. 
VI. That no citizen nor townſman receive li- 
yery or wages from any nobleman or gentleman, 
neither engage themſelves by indenture or other- 
wife to any lord or gentleman, on pain of being 
disfranchiſed and expelled the corporation; an 


the chief magiſtrate to forfeit twenty pounds if 


he fails to puniſh the tranſgreſſors of this law; 


and that no Jord or gentleman ſhall retain any 
other but h!s officers and menial ſervants, on pain 


of twenty pounds. 


VII. That none be aldermen, jurors, or free- 


men in any town, but ſuch as have been appren- 
tees or conſtant inhabitants there: and that no 
man be mayor but one known to be loyal, nor 
ay lord or other be made privy to their conſulta- 
tion, except their recorder, on pain of an hun- 
ired m ar ks ;—and all their bve-laws contrary to 
the king's prerogative and juriſdiction to be void, 
and that this act be recorded in every corpora- 


jon, 
Aaz VIII. That 
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XV. An act concerning the records of Ulſter 
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VIII. That the ſtatutes of Kilkenny be con. 


firmed and executed, except thoſe about the Iriſh 


language, and riding on ſaddles. | 
I. That the ſubjects . bows and arrows. 
X. That the captains o 


lony to ſuccour, or wittingly to ſuffer rebels or 
enemies to paſs the marches, and that every pro- 
prietor of land in the marches, do reſide thereon, 
or appoint a ſufficient deputy ſo to do, on pain 
of loſing his eſtate during his abſence; and that 
al! people near the marches, from ſixteen to ſixty 


be ready on warning, in their beſt defenſible ar- 


ray, to defend the ſame. 


XI. That no man compound for the death or 
murder of his friend or relation, nor revenge lt | 


but according to law. 


XII. That no man keep fire- arms after procla. 


mation, on pain of twenty pounds. 
XIII. That it be treaſon to ſtir up the Iriſh to 


make war on the Engliſh, or any body to make | 


war againſt the chief governor of Ireland, 
XIV. That one of the realm of England be 


_ conſtable of the caftle of Dublin, and the like of 


Trim, Lexlip, Rithſale, Wicklow, Green Caſtle, 
Carlingford, and Carrickfergus (repealed 11 Car. 


Connaught and Trim. 
XVI. 


lings. 


XVII. That no man mal make peace or war 
without the conſent of the chief gqyernor, on 


pain of one hundred pounds, &c. 
XVIII. That no man take money or horſe- 


meat by colour of gift, reward or otherwiſe, by! 
reaſon] 


marches do preſent 
the names of their retinue by indenture, that they 
may anſwer for their defaults; and that it be fe- 


That the lords appear in their robe | 
every parliament, on pen of one hundred ſhil- 
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reaſon of any menace 5 and if he do, the giver is 
to forfeit an hundred ſhillings, unleſs he com- 
plains ſeaſonably; and the taker is to ſuffer the 
puniſhment appointed for the takers of Coigne and 
Livery. 

XIX. That the ſoldier ſhall pay three half- 
nce a meal, and his man a penny, and a pen- 
y for ſix field-ſheaves of oats, and litter accord- 


ingly; and whoſoever refuſes to quarter ſoldiers at 


this rate, forfeits twelve-pence a time, unleſs he 
be a man of twenty marks eſtate per annum, and 
except cities and corporate towns. 

XX. That the words Cromambo and Butderabo; 
and ſuch like words of faction, be aboliſhed. 

XXI. That wiltul murder be high treaſon. - 

XXII. That all the ſtatutes lately made in Eng- 
land concerning or belonging to the public weal, 
be henceforth good and effectual in Ireland.— 
And 

XXIII. That the ſtatutes made by the lord Gor- 
manſtown aforeſaid, be repealed and null. 

Beſides all this, it was enacted alſo by this par- 


lament, That the lord treaſurer ſhould rule the 
kingdom in caſe of the death or ſurrender of the 


chief magiſtrate. That the king ſhould have a 
certain ſubſidy out of every fix ſcore acres of 


land. —That all the aleniated poſſeſſions of the 


knights of St, John of Jeruſalem ſhould be re- 
ſumed, another act was made for a farther reſump- 
tion of crown lands, and one for attainting Kildare 
for correſponding with O' Hanlon and other miſde- 
meanors (though he was atterwards cleared in Eng- 
land, as has been already recited) all which acts 
made this parliament famous, and deſerve to be 
taken ſame notice of in hiſtory, 
Perkin Warbeck, whom we left in Flanders, at 

convenient time ſet ſail from thence, and re- 
ved to make a deſcent upon the coaſt of Kent; 
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but the people of that county taking arms under 


pretence of joining him, fell upon a body of his 


tollowers whom he had ſent on ſhore, and ſlew all 
of them except a hundred and fifty whom they 


ſent priſoners ta London, which Perkin viewing 


from his ſhips, hoiſted fail immediately in order to 
return to Flanders, rejoicing that he had not 


| hazarded his own. perſon, as at firſt he intended 


to do, among thoſe ſecret enemies. 

After this the young adventurer landed in Mun. 
ſter; but Poynings having taken ſuch prudent mea. 
ſures that he was not likely to derive any con. 


ſiderable aſſiſtance from the Iriſh, he altered his 


plan, and paſſed over to Scotland, where he ſo 
far gained upon king James that he undertook 
to defend his cauſe, and gave him the lady Ca- 
therine Gordon, his own kinſwoman, the beauti. 
ful daughter of the earl of Huntly, in marriage, 


and, in conſequence. of his promiſe that prince did 


actually invade England in favour of Perkin, 
but as he found none of the Northern Engliſh 


joined him he contented himfelf with laying waſte 


Northumberland, and at Henry's approach re- 
treated with all ſpeed in order to ſecure the booty 


he had taken . amounted to lomething very 


conſiderable. 


When Perkin was quite driven out of Ireland 
and the ſtate of that country ſomething regulated 


by the care of Poynings, the king re- calling him, 


jo Go him a knight of the Garter, and appointed 


Henry Dean, biſhop of Bangor, chancellor of Ire- 


land, lord juſtice in his room, in whoſe time Hugh| 
O Bennet having defeated O Connor near Sligo, 
beſieged the caftle, but hearing that the Burks of | 


Clanrickard were approaching, made a haſty re 
treat, on which they 


xitories in revenge 7 the boldneſs of his W 
12 In 


burned and deſtroyed his ter- 
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inder In the mean time the earl of Kildare was kept 
F his WM priſoner in England, but gave ſuch blunt and 
w all W imple anſwers to the accuſations laid to his charge, 
they s induced Henry to think he was belied, becauſe 
wing Wl he ſeemed fo artleſs: on which account he was 
er to Wl not only ſet at liberty, but ſent to Ireland lord 
| nor Wl lcutenant, which, it is ſaid, was occaſioned by one 
ended Wl of his accuſers ſaying © All Ireland cannot go- 

em this man.”—To which Henry, who did not 
Mun. vant ready wit, replied, © Then is this man the 
mea. more fit to govern all Ireland.” And ſo, not wil- 
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con- Ing to loſe the jeſt, he made him chief magiſtrate 
d his Ml accordingly. 

he ſo MM. When he arrived, he approved himſelf a loyal 
rtook fab ect to the king, he took and razed the caſ- 
Ca- 15 of ſeveral of the Iriſh who were in arms, and 
eauti. W was reconciled to his old enemy the archbiſhop 
riage, MW of Ardmagh, —By his advice the king pardoned 
ce did MW thoſe great men in Ireland who had elpouſed the 
erkin, cauſe of Perkin Warbeck, which was a very po- 
neliſh WI litic ſtep, as it prevented them from engaging in 
waſte W another rebellion through deſpair :—Among: theſe 
h re- were the earl of Deſmond, the archbiſhop of Caſhel, 
booty W the biſhops of Cork and Waterford, and many 
very others of the principal inhabitants of Munſter, 
who probably did not expect ſuch clemency at 
reland MW the hands of Henry, 

ulated W When, after many diſputes and bickerings, the 
» him, MW kings of England and Scotland at laſt came to 
ointed i an accomodation, Henry would not allow that 
of Ire. Perkin ſhould remain with his new protector, and 
Hugh] James would not deliver up his gueſt. to his ene- 
Sligo, my, it was therefore agreed that this young adven- 
irks of turer and his lady ſhould be diſmiſſed with honour 
ty re- and ſafety, and conveyed wherever they pleaſed. 
is ter- On which he choſe to withdraw to Cork; but on 
oy bis arrival there finding he had leſs than ever to 
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diers, he accepted the invitation of ſome of the 


Corniſh men, whom the weight of taxes had oc. 


caſioned to take up arms, came over to head 


them, and took upon him the name and title of 
| Richard the Fourth, king of England, &c.— 


And whether he were a prince or not, it is cer. 
tain that he acted the part of one ſo well that if 
the land had not been ruled by one of the viſeſt 
kings that ever ſat upon any throne, he would 
have ſtood a fair chance of ſucceeding. But Hen. 
ry had ſo well eſtabliſhed civil government, and 
ſo effectually clipped the wings of rebellion among 


the nobles by aboliſhing military followings, and | 


other ſuch regulations, and was withal ſo vigilant 
and fo fortunate, that people were afraid to de. 
clare againſt him. Nor would Perkin ever have 


had that body of men under his command, 
amounting to about ſix thouſand, who now hailed 


him monarch of the iſland, and ſet him up in a 


kind of mock ſtate, if the king's greateſt vice and 


weakneſs, namely, his avarice, had not created a 
diſlike to him among ſome of the people, who 


yet were generally kept far more under than they 


had been tor the three or four preceeding reigns. 


—}But even when Perkin by taking this advan- | 
tage had gathered this power together, he found | 
| himſelf unable to take Exeter, though he aſſaulted 
it with great fury, which diſpiriting his followers, | 
he raiſed the ſiege and withdrew to Taunton, where | 


hearing that the royaliſts under the command of 


the lord Daubeney were in full march to give him 
battle, he ſtole away from his forces, and took | 
refuge in the ſanctuary of Beaulieu in Hampſhire, 
on which the inſurgents finding themſelves aban- | 
doned by their leader, ſurrendered at diſcretion; 
ſome of the ringleaders were hanged and the reſt 
were pardoned and i perſed.— The lord Daube- } 


ney afterwards took lady Catherine, the wife of 


Perkin, | 
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Ferkin, who being brought before king Henry 
wn ſo much upon him by the beauty of her 


ton, and the modeſty of her deportment that 
e ſent her to attend on the queen, and beſtowed on 
er a conſiderable penſion, =—_ 
As for Perkin himſelf, a pardon being proffered 
im, he ſurrendered, and was conducted to Lon- 
ln, through which city he rode amidſt the hiſſes 
nd deriſion of the populace, which he bore with 
eat fortitude, while Henry viewed him from a 
jindow though he never would admit him into 
vs preſence. After this unworthy inſult, he was 
ommitted priſoner to the tower, where his cap- 
ivity was rendered rather eaſy to him from 
notives of policy, which ſerved two ends; the 
firſt was that of obtaining a voluntary con- 
ſeſſion from him that he was an impoſtor ; the 
ſecond that of furniſhing means at ſome fu- 
tre period of taking away his life with a co- 
jour of law and juſtice, whereby Henry, as he 
thought, might gratity all his own wiſhes, quiet 
is fears, and yer ſtand acquitted of the charges of 
cruelty and oppreſſion. The ſubſtance of the con- 
feſſon, which was a ſtrange one, was as follows: 

« 1 being born in Flanders, in the town of campion. 
Turney, put myſelf in ſervice with a Briton cal- | 
ed Pregent Meno, the which brought me with 
him into Ireland, and when we were there ar- 
rived in the town of Cork, they of the town 
(becauſe I was arrayed with ſome clothes of ſilk, 
of my ſaid maſter's) threeped upon me that I 
ſhould be the duke of Clarence's ſon, that was 
before time at Divelin; and foraſmuch as I de- 
nied it, there was brought unto me the Holy 
Evangeliſts, and the Croſs by the mayor of the 
town, called Ino Lavallin, and there I took my 
oath, That J was not the ſaid duke's ſon, nor 
none of his blood, After this, came to me an 

| Engliſhman, 
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Engliſhman, whoſe name was Stephen Poytoy 
with one John Walter, and ſwore. to me, Thar 
they knew well that I was king Richard's ba. 
tard ſon, to whom I anſwered with like oaths 
that I was not: then they adviſed me not to he 
afraid, but that I ſhould take it upon me boldly, 
and if I would do fo, they would aſſiſt me wit 
all their power againſt the king of England; 
and not only they, but they were aſſured that the 
earls of Deſmond and Kildare ſhould do the ſame, 
for they paſſed not what part they took ſo they 
might be avenged on the king of England; and 
ſo, againſt my will, they made me learn Engliſh, 
and taught me what I ſhould do and ſay ;—and 
after this they called me Richard duke of York, 
ſecond fon to Edward the Fourth, becauſe king 
Richard's baſtard ſon was in the hands of tho 
king of England. And upon this, they entered 
into this falſe quarrel, and within ſhort time af. 
ter, the French king ſent ambaſſadors into Ire. 
land, viz. Lyot Lucas, and Stephen Frayn, and 
ſo I went into France, and thence into Flanders, 
and thence into Ireland, thence into Scotland, and 

to into England again.” TIE: 
One cannot read the above with any degree of 
attention without perceiving that it is futile, vague, 
and even in ſome parts contradictory ; and indeed 
it is ſtrange that a man of Henry's penetration 
ſhould not have obſerved it likewiſe. But perhaps 
the reaſon why he did not make an objection to 
the form of it, though the party that drew it up 
was in his hands, was that as he had given Perkin 


to underſtand he 7 aj him to make a con- 
feſſion, but had left the manner of drawing it 


up to humnſelf, in order to avoid the leaſt impu- 


tation of compulſion, though it did not prove 


what it was expected to be, the ſame reaſon held 


good for letting the failure paſs unnoticed. But 
| whatever 
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qhatever were Henry's motives, it is certain men 
gere little ſatisfied with the arguments made uſe 
; bal in chis inſtrument, and were rather confirmed 
tan ſtaggered in their belief of this impoſtor, if 
e really were one. As the effects of men's 
vil actions often remain when they themſelves 
re, no more, fo it happened with regard to Rich- 
id the Third. The myſterious manner in which 
e diſpoſed of his brother's children occaſioning all 


keen many weighty reaſons urged in modern 
mes to prove that the perſon called Perkin was 
he real duke of York, though in that caſe it 
guſt be allowed very ſtrange that he ſhould have 


I kin ſo long concealed. —But, without entering far- 
| king ther into this matter we may fairly conclude that 
of the woever this pretender to the crown was, Henry 
nteredMlinſelt was by no means aſſured he was an im- 
me af. Noſtor, otherwiſe how came it that he did not endea- 
0 Tre. pur to bring more ſtriking proofs that he was ſo, as 
„ and e had done in the caſe of Symnel, who was firſt 
nders A up in all probability only to ſound the tem- 
N *. pers of the people before the other made his appear- 
ace, moſt certainly the matter lay heavy upon the 
'ree of birits of Henry, who at length cauſed both Perkin 
vague, Ind the real earl of Warwick to be executed, 
indeed chile he prudently affected to deſpiſe the falſe one. 
tration There is little more on record concerning the 
erhaps Wars of Ireland in this reign, except two or three 
ion to uconſiderable ſkirmiſhes, and one great battle 
it up eich Kildare fought in Connaught againft Ulick 
Perkin Mark, and his Iriſh allies, and which the former 
1 con-ertainly won; but it is not fo certain that he 
ing it ould have ſlain nine thouſand of the enemy in 
impu- . battle that laſted ſome hours, without having one 
prove tan on his own ſide either killed or wounded; yet 
n held Ms is the Engliſh account of the matter, which 1 
— But ſhall 


ate ver 


fis confuſion in a future reign. Inderd there have Fitericl 
| doubts, &c. 
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ſhall reject without ſcruple, as being partial, falf 
and abfurd. | | 
However, the earl had the order of the garte 
conferred upon him in return for his ſervices, and 
remained lord juſtice at the death of Henry the 
Seventh, which happened at his palace at Rich. 
mond, in the year fifteen hundred and nine. 
Arthur, the eldeſt ſon of the late king dying be 
fore his father, and leaving no iſſue, his ſecond 
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fon ſucceeded to the crown by the name of Hen To hi 
ry the Eighth, king of England and France, and ubſtitute 
lord of Ireland, &c. in which latter country cf nothi 
_ choſe to continue the great officers of ſtate as theyiut whe 
ſtood at his acceſſion, as rightly judging that Whuty by 
change of them would be more likely to unhing e wich 
the government than to prove any way ſerviceabl eit of 


the country, and took a great booty; but, on hi: 


mond Turlough, O'Brian, and Mac William, a 


by envy.—And at one time it went ſo far, that 
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to its intereſts, 

On this account, the ſucceeding year the eat 
was made lord deputy.— About the ſame period 
marching into Munſter with an army that he had 
levied for that purpoſe, he burned and ravaged 


return from this expedition, James earl of Deſ 


lord of the Burks fell in with him in the county 
of Limerick, and after a deſperate battle, in which 
both parties ſuffered much, the latter obliged the 
tord deputy to make a retreat, which he was glad 
to do, his troops being fatigued and burdened 
with the ſpoil they had taken.—But the next 
fpring he made a more fucceſsful expedition inte 
Ulſter. 5 . 

All this time the animoſity between the Gerald- 
ines and the Butlers had continued, which firſt took 
birth from faction, and afterwards was encourageq 


James earl of Ormond, was obliged to fly to 4 
church for a fanctuary; but Kildare permittine 


him 
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falſ um to come out unharmed, a kind of reconcilia- 
don was made for that time between the two 


garte 


oblemen.— As to the lord deputy, he dyin 
8, and n fifteen hundred and fifteen, his ſon Geral 
ry . the beach lord treaſurer ſucceeded him in his office, 


Rich s it was enacted by parliament, and in the ſuc- 
* be 


ſecond or ſhelter. 


Hen To him Wet el for a time, (probably: as his 
e, andi obſtitute,) William lord Gormanſton; but we hear 
try hed nothing worth note during his adminiſtration, 


As the 
that: 
nhinge 
iceable 


hut when Gerald returned, being made lord de- 
puty by the king, he ſummoned a parliament, 
mich paſſed ſome good acts for the eaſe and be- 
jefit of his majeſty s ſubjects reſiding in Ireland. 
After this the lord deputy invaded Imaly, flew 
dane O' Tool, and then paſſed on to A es] 
nd other places where he had equally good ſuc- 


e eat 
period 


he had 


avagedFln attempting to follow his ſteps were defeated 
on had obliged to retreat with more haſte than they 

f Dead advanced to the charge. 

1am, 4 This period was marked by great contentions 
countyMietween Sir Pierce Butler and Sir James Or- 
which ond, concerning the earldom of Ormond, which 
red theiEtc former, though not the right heir, ſeized and 

as gladMWwould not allow he latter any thing towards his 
rdenedMlubſiſtance. The conſequence of which was that 


2 next 


ir Pierce not enduring to ſee his wife, who was 
on inte 


ſegnant, reduced to the want of common ne- 
efaries, lay in wait for Sir James, whom he kil- 
u with his ſpear, and enjoyed the eltatz peace- 
dly ever afterwards. 

la the mean time nothing was heard in E ng- 
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le earl of Kildare, who was recalled, and Tho- 


room 


ding, year he defeated ſeveral of the Iriſh chiefs, 
nd obliged. them to fly to their woods and bogs 


es; nevertheleſs ſome of the citizens of Dub- 


amd but complaints about the miſmanagement of 


las Howard, earl of Surry, ſubſtiruted in his 
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king fent him a collar of gold, and invited hin 


8 prove any thing againſt him in Ehgland, hi 


ſuch a noiſe over Europe. 
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room, in whoſe time Con Buckagh O'Neal in 
vaded Meath; but retired, on the lord lieutenaney 
approach. and after wards ſent to ſolicit a pat 
don, which accotdinely was granted him. 
And Surry was ordered to knight him, and the 
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over to England. 
The earl of Kildare's accuſets not being af 


was ſet at liberty, and attended Henry to Franc 
where he was preſent at the pompous meeting be 
tween the two kings, which at that time madg 


While Sutry was chief tnagiſtrats, he gained wy x 
many advantages over the Iriſh, whom it was pre: 3 G 
tended Kildare himſelf had ſimulated to take ur gp Y 
arms; but this was an aſſertion without prodf, "S 15 
Pierce, earl of Ormond, was the next lord de Erol 
uty 3. and | in his time O'Neal and O'Donnel waſted 1 
and ſpoiled each others lands in Munſter, and wimſelf 
could by no means be brought to a reconcilia KEE 
tion, and, beſides this, the plague raged 1 in th gen he 
iſland. | 
1 thoſe w. 


The earl of Kildare returning, there were ore "th 


jealouſies between him and the earl of Ormond A 8 
and a favourite of the latter's being ſlain by { 


des to 
Was; —t 
land, w 
himſelf 
lepart, 
being © 


follower of the former, on this occaſion the com 
plaints were renewed againſt Kildare; and after 
wards were brought to a plain impeachment 0 
treaſon, chiefly on account of his being ſuppolec 
to favour his couſin, the earl of Deſmond, in 
rebellion he had planned —Afid, in confequenc! 


whole « 
of theſe matters, the earl went over again to an Ja 
ſwer to the charge in England. wod a. 


When he came thither he was impriſoned in 
the tower; nevettheleſs he made a bold defence 
before cardinal Wolſey at the council board: 
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k 2 In the mean time the earl had appointed his 
nent A cle Fitz Gerald his deputy in Ireland; but he 
Paras obliged to ſurrender to Richard Nugent, lord 
10 15 of Delvin, who having ſuſpended a penſion that 
1 1; fe formerly paid to O'Connor for making ir- 
"IF uptions into the Pale, the Triſh chief invited him 
a conference in order to prefer his complaint; 
but inſtead of that, he took the deputy, priſoner, 
tv whom Pierce, earl of Offory ſucceeded ; but 
he could not get his predecefor's releaſe granted 4 
by O'Connor, whereupon the penſion was ſuſ- 1 


> ab 
d, he 
rance 
is be 

made 


pended by act of parliament. I 

But all this while, Kildare was ſuppoſed to car- 

fy on a ſecret correſpondence with Deſmond, by 4 

k means of the lady Slane, his daughter; and be- ik 

1 ng at enmity with the deputy, every thing was {4 

6 + traggerated by means of the latter at the court 
deer England, whither Kildare repairing, procured 


gained 


a8 pre: 


—— — — —̃ — 
1 8 


waſted the preſent deputy to be ſuperſeded, and got 
'3 15 himſelf appointed chief magiſtrate in his ftead, 
17 but when he had got the power into his hands 


then he was raſh enough to turn it againſt all 
| tiole whom he eſteemed his private enemies, con- 
o "Ml ederating with the Iriſh againſt them, to burn 


TM and deſtroy their lands, and perſuading his un- 
es to do the like; the conſequence of which 
* vas, —that he was impeached again in Eng- 
2 and, whither he would this time have excuſed 


a limſelf from going, but when he found he muſt 
Fr. "Wikpart, he took care to fortify his caſtles, and 
m being ordered by the king to leave a deputy, for 


que WF thoſe conduct he could be anſwerable, he left 
to an tis own ſon in that office, after giving him ſome 
1 good advice, which however he had not modera- 
1 lon enough to follow, the want of which proved 


lis ruin, and that of his family. _ WH! 
7 For, ſome time after the earl's departure, a re- Wi 
port being ſpread in Dublin that he was beheaded 
Vol. J. 35 in 
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in the tower, the young lord deputy immediately 
entered into a confederacy with O'Connor and 
others, and rode wich an hundred and twenty armed 
men to Dublin, where entering the council cham. 
ber with this crowd at his eels, inſtead of taking 
his place at the board, when the members roſe 
to receive him he thus addreſſed them : 

However injuriouſiy we be handled, ind forced 


to defend ourſelves in arms, when neither our 


ſervice nor good meaning towards our prince's 
crown ayaileth; yet ſay not hereafter, but in this 


open hoſtility which here we profeſs and proclaim, 
we have ſhewed ourſelves no villains nor churls, 


but warriors and gentlemen. This ſword of eſtate 


is yours and not mine; I received it with an oath, 
and uſed it to your benefit: I ſhould ſtain mine 


honour if I turned the ſame to your annoyance: No 


have I need of mine own ſword, which I dare truſt; 


as for the common ſword, it flattereth me with a 
painted ſcabbard, but hath indeed a peſtilent edge 
already bathed in the Geraldines blood, and now 
is newly wherted in hopes of a farther deſtruction, 


Theretore ſave yourſelves from us, as from open 


enemies. I am none of Henry's deputies, I am hi 
foe ; I have more mind to conquer than to govern; 


to meet him in the field, than to ſerve him in 


office. If all the hearts of England and Ireland 
that have cauſe thereto would join in this quarrel 


(as ] hope they will) then ſhould he ſoon be made 
ſenſible (as I truſt he ſhall) of his tyranny and 


cruelty, for which the ages to come may lawfull 


ſcore him up among the ancient tyrants, of molt 
abominable and hateful memory.“ 


To which extraordinary ſpeech the lord chan 


My lord, Although hatred be commonly the 


handmaiden af truth, becauſe we ſee him that 
Plwainly expreſſeth his mind, o be for the more parf 
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of moſt men diſliked ; yet notwithſtanding I am fo 
well aſſured of your lordſhip's good inclination 
towards me, and your lordſhip ſo certain of my 
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"al entire affection towards you, as I am emboldened 

0 (notwithſtanding this company of armed men) 

7" freely and frankly to utter that which by me de- 

5 cared and by your lordſhip followed, will turn h 
Yrced (God willing) to the avail of you, your friends, j 
ul Wiles, and this country. I doubt not (my lord) = 
* but you know that it is wiſdom for any man to al 
15 ok before he leap, and to ſound the water before | yl 
Wu” ss ſhip bull thereon ; and namely, where the matter | 
Rs s of weight, there it behoveth to follow ſound, 1 


ige, and mature advice: Wherefore (my lord) ſith 1 | | 


| 4 . | A * 
oath, tis ho may-game for a ſubje& to levy an army | 1 

ö Mine bl 22 ” | ® 2 9 . . ö FM 
Nu gainſt his prince, it lieth your lordſhip in hand 1 
yy þ breathe longer on the matter, as well by fore: = 
7 11 


with a 
t edge 
d now 
Action. 
1 open 
am his 
overn; 


ating the hurt, whereby you may fall as by re- bt þ 
plving the hope by which you are fed. What I 
bould move your lordſhip to this ſudden attempt, 
[know not; if it be the death of your father, it 
s yet but ſecretly muttered, not manifeſtly pub- 
ed; and if I ſhouldgrant you, that your zeal 
I revenging your father's execution were in ſome 
pect to be commended ; yet reaſon would that you 


a end the revenge until the certainty were Known. 
erred were it that the report were true, yet it ſtand- 
made with the duty and allegiance of a good ſubject 


um whom I hope in God you mean not to diſſever 
urſelf) not to ſpurn and kick againſt his prince; 
(contrariwiſe, if his ſovereign be mighty, to fear 
n; if he be profitable to his ſubjects, to ho- 
ur him; if he command, to obey him; if he 
kind, to love; if he be vicious, to pity; if 
be a tyrant, to bear with him; conſidering, 
t in ſuch caſe it is better with patience to 
„ than with ſtubbornneſs to break: For ſa- 
is the name of a king, and odious is the 
oy B DBT name 


ny and 
awfull 
of molt 
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name of "rebellion 3, the one from Heaven derived, 
and by God ſhielded ; the other forged in hell 
and by 


cuſs whether you be able (though you wer 


willing) to annoy your king: For if among 
mean and private foes, it be reckoned for folly 


in a ſecret grudge to profeſs open hatred, anc 
where he ts not able to hinder, there to ſhe 


a willing mind to hurt; much more cught youf 
lordſhip, in ſo general a quarrel as this, tha 


concerneth the King, that toucheth the nobili 
that appertaineth to the whole commonweal 
to foreſee the king's power on the one ſide, an 
your force on the other, and then to judge 
ou be able to cope with him, and to put hi 
beſide the cuſhion ; and not whilſt you ſtrivet 
ſit in the faddle, to loſe (to your own undoing 
both the horſe and the ſaddle. 
King Henry is known to be, in theſe our da 
ſo puiſſant a prince, and fo victorious a worth 
that he is able to conquer foreign dominion 
and think you that he cannot defend his owl 
He tameth kings, and judge you that he m 
not rule his own ſubje&s? Suppoſe you co 
quer the land, do you imagine that he will 
recover it? Therefore (my lord) flatter not yo! 
ſelf over much; expoſe not ſo great affiance tl 
in your troop of horſemen, or in your band] 
footmen, or in the multitude of your partaKs 
what face ſoever they may put now on 
matter, or what ſucceſs ſocver for a ſeaſon th 


the devil executed: and therefore whoſo 
will obſerve hiſtories, or weigh the juſtice of 
God in puniſhing malefactors, ſhall eaſily fee 
that, albeit the ſun ſhineth for a time on them 
that are in rebellion, yet ſuch fweet beginnings 
are at length claſped up with ſharp and four 
ends. Now that it appeareth you ought not to 
bear armour againſt your King, it reſteth to dif. 
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have, becauſe it js eaſy for an army to vanquiſh 
them that do nat reſiſt; yet hereafter, when the 
king ſhall ſend; his. power into this country, you 


ſhall ſee your adherents, like, ſlippery changellings, 


pluck. in their horns; and ſuch as were content 


to bear you, up by the chin, as. long as you 


could ſwim, when they eſpy you ſinking, they 
will, by little and little, ſhrink from you, and 
perchance will duck you over head and ears, 
As long as the gale puffeth full in your fails, doubt 
not but divers will cleave unto you, and feed on you, 


as crows on carrion; but if any ſtorm happen to 


bluſter, then will they be ſure to leave you poſt 
alone fticking in the midſt of ſands, having leaſt 
help when moſt need. And what will then en- 
ſue of this? The branches will be pardoned, the 
root apprehended, your honour diſtained, your houſe 
attainted, your arms reverſed, your manours razed, 
your doings examined; at which time, God know. 
eth what a heart-burning it will be, when that with 
no colour may be denied ; which without ſhame can- 
not be confeſſed. My lord, I pour not out oracies 
as a ſoothiayer ; for I am neither a prophet nor ſon 
of a prophet : But it may be that I am ſome frantic 
Calandra, being partner of her ſpirit in telling 
the truth, and partaker of her misfortune, in that 


| am not, (when I tell the truth) believed of 
God defend from being 


your Jordſhip, whom 
Priamus., 


* Weigh: therefore (my lord) the nobility of 


your anceſtors; remember you father's late exhorta- 
tion; forget not your duty to your prince; con- 
ſider the eſtate of this poor country; with what 
heaps of curſes you ſhall. be loaded, when. your 


ſoldiers {hall rifle the poor ſubjects, and fo far en- 
danzer the whole realm, as they are not yet born 
that {hall hereatter feel the ſmart of this uproar. 


You have not gone ſo far but you may turn home; 
1 B b3 
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the king is merciful; your offence, as yet, not 
over heinous, cleave to his clemency : abandon this 
headlong folly z; which I crave in moſt humble wiſe 


of your lordſhip; for the affection you bear the 
country, and for the reſpect you have to your 


own ſafety, whom God defend from all traiterous 
and wicked attempts,” 
But this ſpeech, how moving ſoever, had no 


other effect than occaſioning Fitz Gerald to tell 
the chancellor, that he did not come thither to aſk 
counſel, but to make them acquainted with his 


intentions, and on the whole, that he loved and 


revered his father, and would revenge his cauſe, 
— Having ſaid this, he ſurrendered the ſword | 
and departed abruptly with his 
council chamber, being willing, if he were a rebel, 


uards from the 


at leaſt to ſhew himſelf an open one. 
Having thus declared war with his prince, think- 


ing there was now no time to be loſt, he firſt in- 
vaded Kilkenny, and afterwards Fingal, defeating a 


body of men that ſallied out of Dublin to intercept 


ſome proviſions, and killing eighty of them in the 
encounter. —Immediately upon this victory, Fitz- 
Gerald ſent: the citizens word, that though he could | 
deſtroy Dublin, he would not, if they would ſuffer | 


him to beſiege the caſtle without any interruption on 
their part, which they accordingly agreed to, at the 


ſame time diſpatching an account of the matter to | 
the king, and having beſides ſurniſhed the caſtle | 


with ammunition and proviſions; but the archbiſhop 
not chuſing to truſt to the ſtrength of the fortreſs, 


ſtole out in the night, and embarked for England, | 


but the veſſel being ſtranded at Clontarf, was forced 


to go to the village of Tortain, whither Fitz- | 
Gerald and his uncles came ſoon after, and cauſed | 
him to be taken out of bed and brought before him | 
in his ſhirt, who ſupplicated them in the molt | 
On which Þ1iz- 

Gerald, 


moving terms to ſpare his life. 
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Gerald, turning away, faid in Iriſh, Ber wwoem a 
buddagh, which ſignifies, ' * Remove the clown ;” 


meaning, that the priſoner ſhould be taken out of 
his light; but ſome of his followers aſſeRting to 


miſunderſtand their maſter, immediately fell upon 


the archbiſhop, and beat his brains out upon the 
ſpor. The rebels afterwards took. captives ſome 


other prrſpns:of note, and having obtained the con- 


ſen: of the citizens of Dublin, ſet themſelves to work 
to beſiege the caſtle, and alſo committed great 
depredations in the county of Kilkenny. 
derman Herbert, who had been ſent to the king, 
returning with encouragement from his majeſty to 
the Dublin men to defend themſelves, they made a 
reſolution, That no faith was to be kept with 
traitors, and ordering the gates to be ſhut, fell 
upon the beſiegers, ſome of whom they made pri- 
ſoners. —— Fitz-Gerald hearing of this, marched 
from Kilkenny towards Dublin, and in his pal- 
age took ſeveral children belonging to the people of 


that city, who were then at ſchool in the country, 
ind ſent to expoſtulate with thoſe who had broken 


the league, and to demand that his men ſhould be 


ſer at liberty, which being refuſed, he detained the 


children in revenge, and begun to diſpoſe matters 


for the renewal of the attack upon the caſtle, in 


which attempt however he was baffled and forced 
to retreat, his troops being routed in a fally of 
be Engliſh, and himſelf with difficulty eſcaping. 

Aſter this defeat, he ſent again to treat with the 
citizens, making the following demands upon them: 

I. That his Mens. whom they had taken priſoners 
ſhould be releaſed. 

Il. That the citizens ſhould pay one thouſand 
pounds in money, and five hundred pounds in wares, 

III. That they ſhould furnith him with artillery 
and ammunition, | 

IV. That they ſhould make interceſſion wich the king 


0 cbiain pardon for himſclf and his followers, 
Bb4 To 
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To which the citizens returned this anſwer: 


I. That they would releaſe his men, f be 'woul | 


ſet their children at liberty. 


II. That. being impoveriſhed by TY wars, they 
could neither ſpare: wares nor money. 


III. That if he mane to n he could han 


no need of them. 

IV. That they would make all the itercſ 
they could, either by word or letter. 

On which Fitz-Gerald agreed to the citizens 


terms, and the matter was ſo far ſettled. But 


though he hinted his intention of ſubmitting, yet 


he ſtood in arms, taking and deſtroying things as | 


in an enemy's country, and vanquiſhed a re-inforce- 


ment that came from England, and were com. 
manded by the two Hamertons, as they were on 
their road to Dublin. 

— Soon after, beſides many levies, Sir William 
Skeffington arrived at Dublin, who was appointed | 
to take upon himſelf the office of lord deputy, and | 
ſome of the Engliſh feet encountering Brade the 
pyrate, ran his veſſel on ſhore, and took himſelf | 
and nine of his men, whom they ſent priſoners to 
Dublin; on which Fitz-Gerald- threatening to be- 
ſiege Tredagh, Skeffington marched that way, 

proclaimed the late lord deputy a traitor, and 
ſtaid in that quarter as long as he found it ne- 


ceſſary to avert the danger. 


In the mean time Fi itz. Gei ald, Mering ſeen that | 
ſix ſtrong caſtles he poſſeſſed in Ireland were well 
garriſonec and provided, went into Connaught, in 
order to ſtrengthen himſelf by an alliance with the 
but whilſt he was gone, the lord 
deputy laying liege to Minooth, that fortreſs was 
ſurrendered to him by the perfidy of one Pareſe, f 
what he thought, advantageous] 


antient natives ; 


who had made, 


terms for himſelf with the beliegers ; but as hel 
had forgotten to ſpulate © for the lafety of his per- 
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5 ſong; the lord deputy ordered his demands to be firſt 
'Ould aid him, and then had him executed as a traitor, 
The ſurrender of' this caftle proved the rum of 
they Wl Fitz-Gerald's affairs, for though he had concluded 
I is intended alhance, yet had ſtayed too long 
have about it for his intereſt; for his army, though ir 


mounted to ſeven thouſand men, being difpirivea | b 
ffion Ml at what had happened, began to fall away from him; 1 
oh and the lord depury afterwards: defeating him in a | 
1zeng pitched battle, he could no more appear at the head id 
But of any conſiderable body of troops, but carrie on 4 
„yet a piraticat war, ruining and ſpoiling the country, 1 
38 23 all at length, being grown quite weary of this 1 
orce- MW fort of lite, he ſurrendered at diſcretion. to Sir if 
com- William Brereton, and rode with him to Dub» | 
e nne i 
MW This prompt ſubmiſſion ſeems to have been 5 
lliam MW made by Fitz Gerald, in hopes that by thus = 
inted MI throwing himſelf voluntarily into the king's power 143 
, and MW he might in ſome meaſure atone for his rebel. | it 
e the lion; bar he was deceived in Henry; for an op- lt 
imſelf MW poſition - to the will of that prince in matters far ws 
ers to 16 flagrant was not fo eaſy to be forgiven, and 14 
o be- as this revolt had vexed him to the heart, he re- N 
way, W folved that the author of it ſhould not eſcape the! 
„ and MW his vengeance. : He therefore ordered Fitz Ge- bi 
it ne- 1ald to be arreſted on his way to Windſor, and 1 
be and his five uncles to be hanged, though three | 1 
n that MW of them had long oppoſed their nephew's pro- FN 
> well! r A to che old earl of Kildare, he died i 
ht, in n priſon of grief, as it is ſaid, for his ſon's vio- = 
th the 5 behaviour, who had neither loyalty ſufficient and 
lord to keep meaſures with his prince, nor prudence bi 
is was enough to retain that power in his hands, which =_ 
2areſe, MW might have rendered his attempts ſuceefsful. 1 
geous MW And thus ended this revolt, with great trouble to 
as be the king and his $ Pabjoty on the one hand, and | [ 
is per- | 85 with TR 


| jon; , 
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with the almoſt total ruin of a noble family 0 
the other. 


The lord deputy dying at Kilepanhaiea;: Leo. 
nard lord Grey ſucceeded to his place, during 
whoſe adminiſtration part af the army being ill. 
paid, mutinied, and ſome of the ringleaders of 


the inſurrection were hanged, on which ſome re. 


gulations relative to the troops -and other mat. 
ters of importance were propoſed and ſubmitted 
to the judgment of the king and council. 

 —ÞBy this time king Henry having quarrel. 
led with the pope on account of his - holineſs's 


diſapprobation of his divorce from Catherine of 
Arragon, had baniſhed the pontiff *'s authority out 
of England, and every where favoured the preacher 


of the new doctrine, one of whom, George Brown, 
was this year conſecrated archbiſhop of Dublin. 
And beſides this the king had ſent commiſſioners 
into Ireland, to endeavour to baniſh the pope's 
authority out of that country, on which the arch- 
biſhop above-mentioned ſent the following letter 
to Cromwell, 


time in England: 
My moſt honoured lard, 


* Four humble ſervant receiving your mandate | 


by one of his highneſs's commiſſioners, hath en- 
deavoured almoſt at the hazard of his life to pro- 
cure the nobility and gentry to due obedience, 


in owning his highneſs for their ſupreme head, as | 


well ſpiritual as temporal, and do find much op- 
pugning therein, eſpecially by my brother Ard. 


magh, who hath been the main oppugner, and 
ſo hath withdrawn moſt of his ſuffragans and cler- | 
He made a | 


gy within his ſee and juriſdiction. 


ipeech to them, laying a curſe upon the people 
whoſoever ſhould own his highnels's ſupremacy, | 
ſaying, That this iſle, as is in the Iriſh chroni- 


cle, Inſula Sacra, belongs to none but the 2 
| Ot | 


who was lord privy ſeal at that 
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of Rome, and that it was the biſhop of Rome's 


predeceſſors gave it to the king's anceſtors . 
There are two meſſengers, by the pricits of Ard- 
magh, and by that archbiſhop, now lately ſent to 
the biſhop of Rome. 


lament in this nation to paſs the ſupremacy- act; 
for they do not much matter his highneſs's com- 
miſſion which you ſent over. This: iſland hath 
been for a long time held in ignorance by the Romiſh 
orders, and as for their ſecular orders, they are, 
in a manner, as ignorant as the people, being not 
able to ſay maſs, or to pronounce the words, 
they not . knowing what they themſelves ſay in the 
Roman tongue. 
are more zealous in their blindneſs than the ſaints 
and martyrs were in the truth at the beginning 
of the goſpel. I ſend to you, my very good lord, 
theſe things, that your lordſhip and his highneſs 
may conſult. what is to be done. 
O'Neil will be ordered by the biſhop of Rome 
o oppoſe your order from the king's highneſs; 
br the natives are much in number within his 
power. 
brdſhip from your enemies.“ — 

The parliament meeting in May was enn 
b Kilkenny, and afterwards to Caſhell and to 


Dublin; but while the members of that aſſenibly 


were buſied in enacting, there were others of that 
country who were no leſs buſy in breaking the 
laws, and amongſt other things O'Connor took 
this opportunity of invading 
im from which the lord Trimletſtown entering 
Ophaly burned and laid waſte the country. 

The parliament, in the mean time, after many 
prorogations and adjournments had paſſed the fol- 
bwing acts: 

I. An 


Your lordſhip may inform 
his highneſs, that it is neceſſary to call a par- 


The common people in this iſle 


It is feared 


I dopray the Lord Chriſt to defend your 


the Pale, to draw 
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I. An act for the attainder of the: earl of Kil. 
A his aſſociates. 


II. An act confirming the king 8 marriage with 


Ann Bullen, and. legitimating the iſſue of ſuch 
marriage, as alſo making it treaſon to act or 


write, and a miſpriſion of treaſon to ſpeak againſt 


it, depriving the offender of the benefit of ſanc- 
tuary ; and ſettling the ſucceſſion, (in which the 
princeſs Elizabeth was comprehended by name,) 


ſettlement, which it was made miſpriſion of treaſon 
to refuſe. 


III. An act relative to abſentees, by which the 
eſtates of ſeveral noblemen and others were veſted 


in his majeſty. 


IV. A ſuſpenſion of Poyning- s act. 

V. An act confirming the king's eccleſiaſtical 
as well as civil ſupremacy, and declaring that 
there was a power veſted in the king to reform 


and redreſs hereſies, errors, &c.—And that his} 


commiſſioners ſhould take no proxies for their vi- 
ſitation; but convenient meat, drink, and lodging, 
on pain of four times the value. | 

VI. That there ſhould be no appeals to Rome, 
on pain of preminure; and that the chancellor, 


with the conſent of the two chief juſtices, the 


maſter of the rolls, and the vice-treaſurer, or any] 
two of them, might aſſign delegates to hear and 
determine all appeals to the chief governor. | 

VII. An act againſt ſlandering the king or] 
queen, or their title, &c. and that thoſe ouilty| 


of high treaſon ſhould not have the benefit off 
ſanctuary ; and that treaſons committed beyond} 
ſea might be tried in Ireland; and that all eſtates 


of inheritance DRUG be Kassin for high trea- | 
| N, | — 4 


VIII. That 
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VIII. That the clergy pay annates or firſt fruits, 
. e. a year's profit, and pay or compound before 

ſfeſſion: the chancellor, maſters of the rolls, 
ind vice-treafurer, 'or any two of them whereof 
the vice-treaſurer to be one, or any others com- 
miſſioned by the king, might compound and give 
inſtalments. That the bonds for firſt fruits ſhould 
have the effects of bonds of the ſtaple, and eight 
pence to be paid for a bond, and tour Pence for 
an acquittance, and no more. dy 7 

IX. An act to veſt in the Kin Sir Walter De- 
hhide's lands in 8 in the county of Kil- | 
care. - 

X. That if the robber or rele be found-guilty 
upon an indictment, by means or proſecution of 
the party robbed, that then he ſhould have reſti- 
tution as if it had been done upon an appeal. 

XI. An act to ſuppreſs all tributes, penſions, 


and Triſh exactions claimed by the Iriſh from towns 


or perſons for protection. 


XI. An act againſt the pope, to uppen his 


uſurpations, and to make it premunire to defend 
or aſſert his uſurped authority or juriſdiction; 


and that all perſons, eccleſiaſtic, or laymen, that 


have office or benefice, ſhould take the oath of 
ſupremacy mentioned in the act, and the refuſal of 
the 'oath to be treaſon, 

XIII. That the king and his heirs and erk. 
ſors for ever ſhould have the twentieth part of the 
yearly profits, revenues, rents, farms, titles, of- 
ferings, and emoluments, ſpiritual and temporal, 
belonging to any archbiſhoprick, biſhoprick, ab- 
bacy, monaſtery, priory, arch-deaconry, deanry, 
hoſpital, comandry, college, houſe collegiate, pre- 
bend, cathedral church, collegiate church, con- 
vertual church, parſonape, vicarage, chauntry, or 
free chapel, or other promotion ſpiritual, what- 
ſoever. 
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XIV. That no ſubject ſhould be ſhaved above 
his ears, or wear glibbs or crom- meals, i. e. hair 
on the upper lip; or linnen dyed in ſaffron, or 
above ſeven yards of linnen in their ſhifts; and 
that no woman wear any kirtle, or coat tucked 
up, or embroidered or garniſhed with ſilk, or 


couched or laid with uſker, after the Iriſh. faſhion, 


and that no perſon wear mantles, coats, or hood; 
after the Iriſh faſhion (except women, horſe- boys, 
cow-boys, and ſoldiers, at the riſings- out and hoſt. 
ings, which may all wear mantles) and that every 
body endeavour to learn the Engliſh language, 
and conform to the Engliſh faſhion, &c. 

XV. That benefices ſhould not be given to 
any that could not ſpeak Engliſh, (unleſs after 
four proclamations in the next market town to 


the benefice, on four ſeveral market days) a per- 


ſon that could ſpeak Engliſh could not be got; 
but that then an honeſt able Iriſhman might be 


admitted, on his oath that he would do his ut- | 
moſt endeavours to learn the Engliſh language, 


and obſerve the Engliſh order and faſhion, and 


teach thoſe under him to do the like; and he was 


to keep an Engliſh ſchool in his pariſh for that pur- 
pole, &c. 5 5 | 
XVI. An ad for the ſuppreſſion of abbeys. 


XVII. An act againſt tranſporting of wool and 


flocks. | 

XVIII. An act about the proof of teſta- 
ments. 1 | 
XIX. The act of faculties, prohibiting the ſub. 
ects from paying any penſions, portions, Peter- 
pence, or any other impoſitions for the uſe of the 
pope, and extinguiſhing and ſuppreſſing them for 
ever; and authoriſing commiſſioners appointed by 
the king to grant faculties and diſpenſations; as 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury did in England. 
; a XX. That 
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XY; That Poyning's act be ſuſpended. _ 

XXI. An act for limitation of action on pe: 
nal ſtatutes; viz. that actions in the king's name 
be commenced within three years after "the of. 
fence, and actions popular within one 20 

XXII. An act for Praca the wares on 
the river Berrow, &c. 

XXIII. An act for uniting and annexing the 
parſonages and vicarages of Dungarvin, &c. to 
the crown. 

XXIV. That no body ſhould preſume to leaſe 
corn whilſt there were any ſtacks or ricks of corn in 
the field; and that every man that could keep his 
child at ſchool ſhould, at ten years of age, put 
him to handicraft or huſbandry. 

XXV. That the leaſes made, or to be made by 
the king's commiſſioners, viz. Saintleger, Paw- 
jet, &c. be good and valid, any defect of inqui- 
ſition or office, &c. notwithſtanding, 

XXVI. Laſtly, An act for the firſt fruits of 
the great abbeys and monaſteries, ' &c. which were 
not veſted in the king by the above at.”— _ 

James earl of Deſmond ſucceeding to his fa- 
ther, began to occaſion more troubles at this time 
in Munſter; but he received ſeveral checks from 
the lord Butler, who waſted his lands and proceed- 


d to reduce ſeveral places; although a muti- 


ny among his troops put him afterwards to many 
ſtraits, and in a great meaſure prevented him 
from reaping the fruits of his enterpriſe, Ano- 
ther expedition he made into Connaught met with 
little ſucceſs. It was undertaken againſt O'Con- 
nor, who had made ſuch depredations as amount- 
ed to the damage of five thouſand marks; yet 


the lord deputy being hindered by the heavy rains 


from proſecuting his deſigns, compounded for 
eight hundred beeyes, or fix and eight pence for 
each in money in their room. 


After 
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After this, receiving inſtryQtions from the En gliſt 


cburt to force all rhe Iriſh to acknowledge the 55 
| ſupremacy, and to contribute men and money to- 
wards the ſupport of the government,” he made 3 


rogrefs through ſeveral of their territories, where 
e dbrained rhe ſubmiſſion of many of them, whom 


he bound by oath and. indenture, yet when be ſent | 


Henry, an account of his ' ſucceſs, that prince ig 
ſaid to have obſerved that theſe oaths and indentures 
were of little worth, becauſe they had not given 
hoſtages for the keeping of them. 

Then commiſſioners were appointed to treat with 
The earl of Deſmond, at Clonmel; but he refuſing 


to eriter a walled town, according to the ancient 
Privilege granted his family, they were obliged to 


treat with him in his camp, where they received his 
vaths and ſubmiſſion, and Phelim Roe and Mac 
Murrough, 


the king againſt the whole world. 


Afterwards commiſſioners were ſent over to enquire 
concerning the abettors of the late rebellion, who! 
were empowered to grant general pardons, and 10 
be alſiſtant to the lord deputy and council in ſettling] 
the revenue; and, in the February following, the ear 
'of Offory whoſe family was at enmity with the lord 
deputy, was reſtored to the title of earl of Or- 


mond. 


| and at length, O'Neal followed their] 

example; but it was not till. the fear of the lord 
deputy's forces reduced him to do ſoz however, his 
ſubmiſſion was received, and he ſwore to ban for] 


In the mean time the deputy intended an ex pe- 
dition againſt O*Reyley, which his ſubmiſſion pre- 
venting, he marched againſt one Savage, into Ardg 
and Lecale, took ſeveral caſtles, and waſted and| 
deſtroyed the country, not ſparing even the churches 
and their ſacred ornaments, nor the monuments dey 
dicated to the memory of departed worthies ;—but 

the chief magiſtrate, being thus buſied, O'Connol 
and 
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and O' Toole entered the Pale, and in their turn 
carried deſolation wherever they came; however the 
deputy hearing of this, marched into Ophaly, and ſub- 
dued O'Brian and Cahir O'Connor, one of whom 
ſubmitted in the open field, and the other came and 
took his oaths at Dublin, at which ſucceſs he was 
o much elated, that he told the king in his letiers, 
That he was now ſo well acquainted both with the 
country and with the nature of the Iriſh, that if he 
had but money ſent him he could manage them 
joſt as he pleaſed yet the buſineſs of the ſupre mary 
ſeems to have gone on but ſlowly there; and, in ef- 
feſt, moſt of the native Iriſh were as far as ever from 
a real ſubmiſſion. 

A commiſſion had come over at char period from 
the pope, prohibiting the inhabitants of the country 
from owning Henry's ſupremacy, and fixing a curſe 
upon all ſuch as ſhould not, within forty days, own 
that' they had done amiſs if they had ever taken 
i. The tenor of the in:trument ſent over was 
45 follows: 5 
I A. B. from this da hour 8 in the 
preſence of the bleſſed Trinity, the bleſſed Virgin 
Mother of God, &c. ſhall and will be always obe- 
dient to the holy ſee of St. Peter of Rome, and to 
my holy lord be pope of Rome and his ſucceſſors, 
in all things, as well ſpiritual as temporal, not con- 
ſen ing in the leaſt that his holineſs ſhall loſe the 
laſt title or dignity belonging to the papacy of our 
mother church, or to the regality of St. Peter. 

& do vow and ſwear to maintain, help, and aſſiſt 
the juſt laws, liberties, and h of che mother 
church of Rome. 

® do likewiſe promiſe to id, defend, and 
promote, if not perſonally yet willingly as in ability 
able, either by advice, ſkill, eſtate, money, or other- 


whatſoever reſiſting the ſame. 
Vor. I, Cc 


« I far- 


wiſe, the church of Rome and her laws, againſt all 
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J farther vow to oppugn all heretics, either in 
making or ſetting forth edicts or commands contrary 
to the mother church of Rome; and in caſe any 
ſuch be made or compoſed, to reſiſt it to the utter. 
moſt of my power, with the firſt convenience or op- 
portunity I can poſſibly. - 


„] count all acts, made or to be made, by hereti- | 


cal powers, of no force, nor to be practiſed or obeyed 
by myſelf, or by any other ſon of the mother church 
of Rome. 


„ do farther declare him or her, father or mo- 


ther, brother or ſiſter, ſon or daughter, huſband or 
wiſe, uncle or aunt, kinſman or kinſwoman, maſter 
or miſtreſs, and all others, neareſt and deareſt rela. 
tions, friends or acquaintances whatſoever accuRsep, 
that either do or ſhall obey, for the time to come, 
any of her the mother church's oppoſers or enemies, 
or contrary to the ſame of which I have here ſworn 
unto, —— Sa God, the bleſſed Virgin, &c. help 
me.“ 


And the form of this oath was ſent over to the 
lord Cromwell in England; whereby the king might 
be well apprized of their intentions, that ſtruck. | 


directly at the root of his favourite act of ſupremacy, 
which he was determined in all his realms to main- 
tain. 


found upon a Franciſcan friar (who being confined, 
had: murdered himſelf in the caſtle of Dublin) which 


was directed to O'Neal, exciting him to ſuppreſs all 
hereſy as far as lay in his power, in which it was | 
laid down as a maxim, That while the mother 
church had ſo worthy a ſon as himſelf, and thoſe | 
that ſhould ſuccour and join him, it was not doubted | 
by the cardinals but that ſhe would never fall, but 
have more or leſs holding in Britain in ſpite of } 


O'Neal | 


m 


fate.“ 
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O'Neal, who, was thus pitched upon as a champion 


of their cauſe, thought he ſhould defend it beſt by 
making incurſions into the Pale, which he accord- 


ingly invaded in conjunction with O'Donnel, Mac 
Ginnis, O' Hanlon, and others, and carried fire and 


ſword through the country. But the lord deputy 
ſent to England for aid, and then muſtered an army, 


with which he encountered and defeated O'Neal's 


forces, and recovered all the booty they had taken; 
but whilſt he was abſent in Ulſter, O'Connor and 
0'Tool invaded the Pale likewiſe; and beſides, a 
ſickly autumn and a ſevere winter helped to depo- 
pulate the country. 


The next lord juſtice, when lord Grey was re-' 


moved, was Sir William Brereton, who found things 


in a bad ſituation in his government, moſt of the 
Iriſh potentates owning themſelves the pope's cham- 
pions ; many of whom being joined in one confe- 
deracy, which was chiefly conducted by O'Neal, 
O'Brien, O'Donnel, and O'Carrol, met in Weſt 
Meath ; bat the lord juſtice having diligently levied 


m army to oppoſe them, we find that they thought 


part to withdraw to ſuch places where they knew 
they could not be attacked, wichout manifeſt danger 
and diſadvantage to the aſſailants. But yet the lord 
jſtice followed O'Connor into Ophaly, where he 
reduced him ſo far as to oblige him to give his own 
bn as an hoſtage for his future good behaviour. 

To this lord juſtice ſucceeded Sir Anthony Saint- 


airs of the revenue, which, with proper aſſiſtance, 
than it was in during his predeceſſor's adminiſtra- 


ion; and therefore he certainly deſerved ſome ſhare 
of praiſe, a good financier being at that time, at leaſt 


5 ſerviceable as a good general to the government of 


Ireland, 


Cc2 While 


proper to deſiſt from their deſign, and for the moſt' 


ger, who took much pains in attending to the 


le is ſaid to have brought into much better order 
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While theſe things were paſſing there, the lord 
Grey, after all his good ſervices, was followed 
into England by ſome of his enemies, who, notwith- 


ſanding the king's good reception of him at his ar- 
rival, got bim afterwards impriſoned in the tower, | 


exhibiting a lopg accution againſt him, the ſtrergih 
of which reſted chiefly upon the following all-ga- 
tions: 


Firſt, that O'Connor feaſted him, and mended | 
Taghercroghan for him, and that in favour of | 


O'Molloy, a rebel, he took a caſtle from Dermod 
O'Molloy, whoſe father · in- law O'Carrol, 
good ſubjæct; for which the lord Grey had a bribe, 
and Stephen ap Harry had twenty cows. 
Second!y, That he took the caltle of Bir from a 
joyal O'Carol!, and gave it to a rebel O Carol, 


who married the earl of Kildare's daughter ; and: | 
alſo took Moderhem, a caſtle belonging to the | 
earl of Ormond and gave it to the rebel O'Ca- | 


rol, and waſted the earl of Ormond's lands; for 


which he had an hundred and forty kine, and Ste- | 
phen ap Harry had forty, and Gerald Mac Gerrot 


bad a black hackney. 


Thirdly, That he took forty kine from O'Ken- 
nedy, a tenant of the earl of Ormond's, and his | 


ſon for. hoſtage. 


Fourthly, That he held ſecret and private cor- 

and went | 
night gown, and | 
forced the abbot of Owny to give him forty pounds 
ſterling to preſerve the abbey from tuin; and | 
O'Brian to give him thirty Kine, and hoſtages ;' and 
Uick Burk, a baſtard, gave him one hundred marks | 
to have Ballimacleere caſtle, and to be made Mac 
William; and that he carried the artillery in a] 
ſmall veſſel to Galway, and made the town of! 


Galway pay thirty-four pounds for that 2 8 | 
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Fifchly, That the exploits at Brian's Bridge, 
&c. were in favour of O'Brian, a rebel, Deſmond's 
ſon-in-law, and to the prejudice of Donough O'Bri- 
an, a good ſubject; and that he took a bribe of 
eighty kine from Macnemarra, 


Sixthly, That truſting Deſmond and O'Brian, 
he hazarded the King's army in a long and dan- 


gerous journey, wherein Deſmond quarrelled and 
deſerted him, and O'Brian ſent but one man with 


a battle axe to guide him. 
Seventhly, That he rifled the der of Bally- 
clue, and left neither chalice, croſs, nor bell in it. 
Eighthly, That he deſtroyed the caſtles of Le- 


cagh and Derriviclaghny in favour of Ulick Burk, 


though the rightful] proprietor 888 ſubmi ſion and 
rent to the king. 


Ninthly, That he had ſecret conference with, 
and received a horſe from O'Connor Roe, who was 


the chief inſtrument in conveying away the young 
Fitz Gerald. 


Tenthly, That he took eighty kine from G- Mad. 
din, and forced O'Malghlin's ſon from Mr. Dil- 


lon, whoſe lawful priſoner he was, for which he 
bad ſeventy kine. 

He was alſo accuſed of his partiality to his ne- 
phew Fitz Gerald, af:erwards earl of Kildare.— 
It was alledged that his ſervants pillaged the gen— 


tlemen of Munſter, who entertained them. — That 
he had, by means of falſe promiſes, for which he 
had no commiſſion, prevailed on Thomas Fi'z Ge- 


rald to ſubmit, in order to deſtroy him; that his 


own nephew might ſucceed to the earldom of 


Kildare,—And he was likewife charged with a ſa— 
criiege,at Down, that appeared only to be added 
to-ſwell the number of accuſations, which upon the 


_ whole are far from ſeeming to be eicher conſiſtent, 


or well ſupporied. 


It may 


all, That moſt of the impeachments of the go- 
C C3 


vernors, 


not be amiſs here to obſerve, once for 
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vernors and great men of Engliſh extraction in 
Ireland generally took their firſt riſe from private 
piques and animoſities, though the effect of that 
was indeed ſometimes, as in the caſe of the earl 
of Kildare, that of making a rebel of a good ſub- 
If any one would wiſh to trace theſe 
evils to their ſource, he will find them to ariſe 
from the manner. of conducting the government 
Let ſuch an one remember, that 
(as has been already ſtated,) the land was firſt 


conquered by private adventurers, whoſe power 


eaſily rendered them not only independant of each 
other, but in a great meaſure of their prince, or, 
which was much the ſame, of his viceroy or de- 


puty et it be obſerved, That notwithſtanding 


the introduction of a code of Engliſh laws into 
the Pale, moſt of theſe chiefs behaved much like 
feudal lords; or ta ſpeak plainly, being ſurround- 


ed with petty monarchs or ſovereigns of the coun- 


try, they wiſhed to become petty lovercigns them- 
ſelves, —They imitated thoſe in their {way, and 
they imitated them likewiſe in their manners, of- 
ten making wars as motives of revenge or ſtill 
more powerful intereſt prompted them, which fell 
upon the Iriſh or upon their own countrymen, as 
opportunity ſerved ; by which means thoſe who 
ſhould have ſet an example of good government 
became plain inſtances of the country, If it 
be aſked how it came that the kings of England 


did not redreſs theſe grievances for ſo many ages! I 
The anſwer is obvicus—T bey did endeavour fo 
to do, when they had opportunity 
were generally too fer removed to be able to com- 


but they 


plete ſo ſalutary a work. Beſides, when ſome of 
them objected to the frequent feuds in Ireland, 
If theſe were raiſed by 


each other, they were told, That it was right to 


ſuffer the rebels to deſtroy. each other, —I1 by the 
Engliſh againſt he natives, even though without 


caule, 
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_ cauſs,—-It was expedient to humble thoſe revolt- 
15 ers, and put it out of their power to injure his 


W majcfty's liege ſubjects. And even if the accu- 
üb. BW ation lay againſt the Engliſhmen for attacking 


Engliſhmen, there was always ſome flaw found 


* out by the parties, W in regard to the adverſary's 
4 title or character; whilſt the real truth was, that 
5 generally ſpeaking there was an almoſt univerſal 
In corruption of manners amongſt the great men 
3 reſident there, in regard of what related to aſ- 
10 ſaulting and plundering other people; inſomuch that 


both parties in caſes of this kind, would call in 

the native Iriſh to their aſſiſtance, do all they 

could towards the improvement of the latter in 
arms and diſcipline, teach them how to deſpiſe 

thoſe whom once they ſtood in awe of, and after- 

wards wonder that they neither could make friends 
nor ſubjects of thoſe men to whom they had 
ſet ſo bad an example. In the mean time, 
through the courſe of many ſucceeding reigns, 
though the chief governors had exacted the oaths | 
of allegiance from the Iriſh; and put them often 1 
to death as rebels and traitors, when taken in NM 
arms againſt the Engliſh ; yet the Engliſh laws, | 
to ſay the moſt of them, extended no farther than li; 
the Pale, and the Iriſh were ſo far from being | 4 
conſidered as bound by them, that they could not 1 
be admitted to ſhare in their benefits, when they [ 
repeatedly and earneſtly defired it.—— All theſe. | 

things then it muſt be owned contributed to the | | | 
evils that reigned in the kingdom. And on this | q 


account, 1t was rare for a great lord or officer to 
be blameleſs, if there were an enemy found to 
accuſe him. To ſuch policy as this it is likely 
that the lord Grey fell a victim, who being exe- 
cuted upon the charges above-mentioned, his eſtate | 
was ſeized for king Henry's uſe, who ſeldom cated 
how dearly his ſabjects paid for ſuch a purthaſe, 
But to return to the atfairs of the hiſtory. 
S4 4 Sir 
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Sir William Brereton, marſhal of Ireland, he” 

ing ſent into. Munſter to take the ſubmiſſion 0 
the earl of Deſmond, died at Kilkenny, betore he 
could execute his commiſſion ; — notwithſtanding 
which the earl came according to appointment, 
renewed his oath of allegiance, took that of ſu- 
premacy likewiſe, renounced. his privilege of not 
appearing in parliament, and gave his ſon as hoſ. 
tage for the performance of his promile, which 
he finally renewed before the lord deputy and 
the council, and agreed to pay ſuch taxes to go- 
vernment as the other nobles uſually did. — Hugh 
Burk alſo made his ſubmiſſion about the ſame 
timc, and in the ſame e : and likewiſe co- 
venanred by indenture to pay the king 


as alto to raiſe and maintain a certain number of 


Gallowglaſſes and horſemen, for ſix weeks, for the 


king's ſervice, and to keep his whole force toge- 


ther for the ſpace of three days, at any time tor 


the ſame purpoſe, whenever the lord deputy ſhould 
require it. And ſeveral other chieftains followed 


bis example, took the oaths, and ſubmitted to 


pay taxes to the government. — And the parlia- 
ment meeting at "Dublin, after ſeveral proro- 


gations, having eſtabliſhed a number of good 


laws, among which was one whereby Henry : ind 
his ſucceſſors, inſtead of lords, were declared ! kings 


of Ireland, was diſſolved this year in the month of 


November. 
But notwithſtanding all the care of the king, 

his deputy, and the parliament, 

the deſigns of the pope ftill went forward in 


Ireland, Sy" the jeſuits were introduced into the 


country to fapport his power, while the oppoſers of 


it were buſied in exacting the oaths of ſupremac 


of all ſuch of the natives as made their ſubmil- 


fron to the Englith government. —Commiſſioners 
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were likewiſe appointed to decide the controverſies 
n every Province, in the room of the Brehons; and 
moſt of the Iriſh chiefs ſubmitring, many of 


393 


them applied to court for patents and titles. The vor. 


moſt remarkable Iriſhman of this kind was O'Neal, 


who came over to England with the biſhop of 
Ciogher and a numerous train of attendants, and 
being received by the king at Greenwich. ſurren- 
Gered up his eſtate, and agreed to the following 
articles. 


That he ſhould renounce the name of O'Neal. 


That he and his followers ſhould adopt the Engliſh 
manners, language, and habit. — That their chil- 
dren ſhould learn Engliſh, —That they ſhould build | 
houſes, and huſband their land in the E ngliſn 
manner. — That they ſhould obey Engliſh Jaws, 
and not ceſs their tenants, nor entertain a greater 
number of Gallowglaſſes than ſhould be approved 
of by the lord deputy.— And, That they ſhould 
anſwer all general hoſtiugs, in the ſame manner as 
thoſe of the Pale did, and ſhould not yield ſuccour 
to the king's encmics, 

Theſe terms being ratified, this great Triſh chicf- 
tain had his eſtate returned to him by patent, and 

as created carl of Tyrone, with remainder to his 
50 Matthew; and two of his followers were 
knighted z the biſhop of Clogher was confirmed, and 
the carl himſelf, after his return to Ireland, was 
ſworn one of the privy council of that nation. 

The earl of Deſmond coming over, and making 
his ſubmiſſion, likewiſe met with the ſame treat- 
ment, and, as well as the carl of Tyrone, returned 
with orders to be admitted of the privy council of 
Ireland. 

The O'Birnes likewiſe came into terms, and de- 
fired their country might be reduced into a county, 
by the name of the county of Wicklew,—a re- 
queſt which however ſeems ſtrange, if we conſider 

their 
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their manners and the ſway they bore among the n 


tive Iriſh. O'Brian and Ulick Burk likewiſe came 


In ; the former obtained a grant of all the land: 
in Thomond, and the latter was made earl of Clan 
rickard. he king lkewiſe, in order to encourage 
them to appear at the Iriſh court, granting to the 
ſaid earl of Clanrickard, as well as to the earls of 
Tyrone, Deſmond, and Thomond, a houſe and? 

Pa arcel of land each, adjacent to the city of Dub 
in. 


The lord deputy being recalled, Sir Willa Bra- 


bazon was ſworn lord juſtice in his room, in the thir. 


ty- fifth year of Henry the Eighth, and to him were 
lent new ſeals, the old ones being recalled, which 
was done on account of the alteration in the king's 
ſtyle from that of Lord to King of Ireland; which 


change, it was ſuppoſed, would fix many who wa: 
vered in their allegiance. 


But Sir Anthony Saintleger, who for his good 


ſervices had been made a Knight of the garter, now 


ſucceeded as lord deputy, who, by a very wiſe 
policy, endeavoured to break the dependancies of 


the Iriſh families one upon another, and among 


ſuffered ſo much, and had abſolutely 


the reſt, he took care to break that of O'Donnel 


upon O'Neal, and obliged them to ſubmit their 
diſputes to his deciſion. During his adminiſtra- 
tion the Iriſh ſent fifteen hundred men to the aſ- 


fiſtance of the earl of Lenox, who was favoured: 


by king Henry in an attempt to recover his inhe- 
ritance 1n Scotland ; nevertheleſs, being diſap- 
pointed in ſome expectations of aſſiſtance in that 


country, their army returned home without having 


effected the purpoſe for which they were deſigned. 
But though all things at this time appeared to 
wear a face of peace and tranquility in the country, 
yet it ſeems many of the Iriſh were deſirous of re- 
newing thoſe diſturbances by which all parties had 
made ap- 
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purpoſe, 
Hering to become his ſubjects if he would effectual- 


ſuccour them againſt the Engliſh. This prince 


rer the biſhop of Valence to treat with them, and 
> what was to be done in the affair, who was 
aged at the houſe of one O'Dogharty, where he 
net with but little good cheer, and, as itis ſaid, in- 
ending to ſeduce the Iriſhman's daughter, was ſe- 
laced into an amour with a harlot, who deſtroyed 
br him a pot of precious balm, which he valued 


u two thouſand crowns, and which was the means, 


by the eccleſiaſtic's anger, of expoſing the amour. 


Afterwards he had a private conference with 


Neal, and departed with overtures to the French 


ling; but whether it were that the biſnop was not 
nleaſed with his treatment, or that going after- 
rards to Rome, he found it impracticable to ſe- 


prate the pope from the intereſts of the emperor, 


is great negotiation came to nothing. 

Though I have related this ſtory as I found it, 
et I cannot help thinking the fact a little ſuſpi- 
dous. That the Iriſh were at that time endeavouring 
b call in the aſſiſtance of foreign powers, 1s not 

o improbable; but the affair of the biſhop, the 
tarlot, and the pot of balm, is rather a little ro- 
mantic, and ſeems calculated to throw a icandal 
on the pretenſions of the eccleſiaſtics to chaſtity 
ad a life of celibacy; and the whole treaty ſeems 
o have been carried on, according to the deſcrip- 
ton, in a very confuſed and impolitic manner; 
nevertheleſs I do not pretend to ſay the relation 1 18 
fle; I only think it is improbable. 

Certain it is, that the natives at this time be- 
gen again their depredations upon each other, 


dich were generally the prelude to a revolt againſt 
ne Engliſh ; who, on their part, were not with- 


out their private quarrels and diſputes. — The ex- 
chequer being empty, and the lord deputy intend- 


ing 
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in Holborn. 


ing to repleniſh it by levying a new tax, he waz 
oppoſed by the earl of Ormond ; whereupon, te 
ſolving to impeach each other, they both went oye 
to England, which journey proved fatal to the 
latter ; for though the king. reconciled their gif 
ferences, yet Ormond and thirty-five of his ſervanty 
were poiſoned either by accident or deſign, (moſt 
likely by the latter) as they were feaſting at a houſe 


Sir William Brabazon _ then ſworn lord juſ. 


tice.— And Patrick and Brian O'Connor invaded 


Kildare, and burned Athy; but the lord juſtice 


purſuing them, obliged O'Connor to fly into Con 
naught for ſafety. —And during his adminiſtratio 
the ſame neceſſities of government, which had give; 


birth to the propoſal above-mentioned of levying 
new taxes, now occaſioned the King to coin bats 
mixed money, and ſtamp it for currency in Ire 
land, a method more diſagreeable than the other, 


and which occaſioned great murmurings both 


among the ſoldiery and the people 


Sir Anthony Saintleger returning, ſucceeded Sig 
William Brabazon in his office, Sir Richard Read 
who came with him, being made lord chancellor 
And this was the ſtate of the government of 
Ireland at the death of king Henry the Eighth 
which -happened on the twenty-eighth day of Jai 
nuary, in the fifty-ſixth year of his reign, and the 
eightieth of his age. . 3 | 
- This prince, who came to the throne at a very 
happy period, was at firſt a prodigal, and at laſt & 
tyrant. Out of ſix wives he repudia:ed two, two hg 


. beheaded, one died in child-bed, and one ſurvived 
him.—la the beginning of his reign, his chicf minis 
ſter was cardinal Wolfey (the ſon of a butcher at 
Ipſwich) who, though proud and overbearing, and 
juſtly diſliked by the nobilicy, had probably morg 
. virtues than his maſter, 4% have ſeldom fallen 
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he ſhare of any chriſt ian prince or potentate. This 
Wolſey he diſcarded and diſgraced, not for his 
cimes, for in theſe he himſelf was often too deeply 
concerned, but for oppoſing his marriage with Anne 
zollen, whom, notwithſtanding, Henry afterwards 
beheaded. „ RR 4s” BNA Wet. 
After having written a book in favour. of the Ro- 
nan church, againſt the errors (as he called them) of 
Martin Luther, he broke with that church and 
wowed nearly the ſame doctrines, with Luther though 
n his heart he ſcarcely believed them, becauſe the 
pope would not allow of his divorcement from his 
aw fuland much injured queen Catherine of Arragon, 
The ſums which the ſeventh Henry had amaſſed 
by his avarice, Henry the Eighth quickly diſſipated 
by his profuſion, and then ſet his engines to work to 
ſqueeze more from his ſubjects by the moſt arbitrary 
and wicked extortion. - It was to his rapaciouſoeſs, - 
not to his virtue or his wiſdom, that the diſſolution 
of the monaſteries was owing; it was to his love of 
tyrannic ſway, not to his juſt ſenſe of chriſtian liber- 
ty that his renunciation of the pope's ſupremacy 
mult be attributed; and though both theſe meaſures 
were certainly excellent ones, and muſt be allowed 
to be productive of the greateſt good to theſe king- 
doms, yet he deſerves no praiſe for them, becauſe he 
abſolutely had no other motive for bringing them 
about than his own private intereſts, 75 
If ever he ſeemed to exhibit ,any ſigns of virtue, 
there was the greateſt reaſon to believe it like his 
learning, to be all mere oſtentation; if ever he 
ſhewed any regard for true religion, there was the 
ſame reafon to conclude that it was only hypocriſy 3 
and as to tenderneſs, he was in his nature ſo much a 
ſtranger to it, that if ever he practiſed it in the leaſt 
degree, it ſeemed as if he had forgotten himſelf. 
His behaviour towards Cromwell in England, and 
the Fitz-Geralds in Ireland, were alone ſufficient to 
have ſtamped him tyrant; but what a ande of 
| | other 
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other oppreſſions he added to theſe, the annals of his 
own country and reign will ſufficiently teſtify 
yet this was the great reformer of England and Ire. 
land, this was the prince to whom both nations 
bowed';- though the former had often removed mon- 
archs whoſe crimes were no more to compare to 
_ Henry's than ſcarlet to the ſhowy fleece. To ſay 
truth without either the wiſdom or qualifications of 
his father, he found means to tyranniſe more effec. 
tually z but the reaſons were, Firſt, that Henry the 


Seventh bad laid the foundation of his power by 


humbling the nobles and the people did not yet feel 
their own power and conſequence—Secondly, That 
the parties which at this time divided the nation 
thought it their intereſt to court him, whereby be 
was enabled to rule them all with a rod of iron — 
Probably had he lived at any other period his tyran- 
ny would have been but of ſhort duration in ſuch 
4 country as England, and his life, inſtead of 
being ſurrendered up on a royal couch, would have 
been taken from him in a dungeon or on a pub- 
lic ſcaffold; HEY 8 
If any think this character too ſtrongly marked, 


if at the ſame time they are not bigotted by reli- | 


gious or party prejudice, let them read his acts, and 


judge for themſelves; let them ſee how much in- 


nocent blood he ſhed, how many fell victims to his 
ambition, luſt, or avarice, how many proteſtants 


„ papiſts indiſcriminately were facrificed to the 


rage of one, who at laſt died a papiſt or nothing, 


and they will not think that thoſe ſpeak too hardly | 


of him, who ſay, that he was a wicked 
bad huſband, and a ſtill worſe chriſtian, 
Edward VI. Dying, he was ſucceeded on the throne by his only 
ſon Edward, whom he had by Jane Seymour,— 
This prince was proclaimed at the age of nine years, 


prince, a 


by the ſtyle of Edward the Sixth, king of England 


and France, and lord of Ireland. Edward Seymour 


his uncle by the mother's ſide was made protector of | 
the 
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he kingdom, and the young prince was crowned at 
Weſtminſter, on the twentieth day of February, in 
the year fifteen hundred and forty ſix. Das 
He continued Saintleger lord juſtice, in the govern- 
nent of Ireland, and afterwards made him lord deputy, 
by whom the new monarch was proclaimed in the latter 
end of February; Sir Richard Read was firſt made 
ord keeper, and afterwards lord chancellor, the earl 
of Deſmond was conſtituted lord treaſurer of Ireland, 
nd the privy council was [worn on the ſeventh day 
of April. oy Hs 
A change of government the Iriſh thought too fair 
n opportunity of making an inſurrection, to be by 


ny means paſſed by, and therefore the O'Birnes 


nade an inſurrection, in which however they 
proved unſucceſsful, being repulſed by the lord 
tepury, and having their captain ſlain, two of the 
Fiz-Geralds likewiſe who had been formerly pre- 


here executed. Patrick O' More and Brian O*Con- 
tor having invaded Kildare, received hkewife a check 
rom the ſame quarter, and having loſt two hundred 
nen were obliged to ſave themſelves by flight. 


mn union between the old and new Iriſh and a total 


nd four hundred foot, who landing at Waterford, 
nvaded Leix and Ophaly, proclaimed O*More and 
O'Connor traitors, and at length obliged them to 
make ſubmiſſion, at the ſame time that Brabazon, 
n ſpite of the oppoſition of the chief men of Con- 
nught, cauſed the caſtle of Athlone to be repaired 
nd garriſoned with a proper force. 
Yet even in the Pale, two 
baltinglaſs were about raiſing an inſurrection which 
night have proved of dangerous conſequence, if 
e preſence of the lord deputy had not put 
i ſtop. to it. And: indeed he was obliged 
| to 


fribed, were now brought priſoners to Dublin and 


In the mean time, the Engliſh government fearing 


defection of that kingdom, ſent over Sir Edward Bel- 
lingham with a re- inforcement of ſix hundred horſe 


ſons of the lord 
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to be very vigilant at this time, ſince the pro- others 


greſs of the new' religion in England becoming O'Do! 
ſuch that it began to be carried farther tHan in like c 
Henry's time, many of the ſubjects in Britain Son 
would not ſubmit, but raiſed tumults upon this were: 
account, and the Iriſh were {till more averſe to the M and p 
innovation which diſpoſition of theirs in after- lord d 
times produced moſt deplorable conſequences in the of 
their country. F tion fr 
Sir Edward Bellingham, who went over to Eng- entirel 
land, to give an account of the ſubmiſſion of the Ml fuſed 1 
county of Kildare, being now ſent back lord de- himſel 
puty, marched into Leix and Ophaly, forced Ca- to hi: 
hir O'Connor to a ſubmiſſion, deſtroyed the country once p 
of Macloghlans, . and enlarged the Engliſh Pale. MW innoce 
But one Sir Francis Brian, marſhal of Ireland, Sir 


according to the cuſtom too prevalent among the 
great officers of that nation, thought fit to im- 
peach the lord deputy, who to anſwer the mat- 
ters alledged againſt him was obliged to go over 
in perſon to England. 
While theſe things were paſſing, the old Iriſh 
quarrelled with each other in ſom2 parts of the 
country, and with the Engliſh in others; and 
Cormac Roe O'Connor, who after a ſubmiſſion 
to the government, revolted again, was taken and 
| hanged at Dublin. * 
The lord deputy had ſurpriſed the earl of Deſ. 
mond in his own houſe, (who though he was lord} 


the cc 
ſome : 
which 
made 
O'Car: 
tle to 
up his 
ſtored 


high treaſurer, yet lived aftet the manner of the A I 
mere Iriſh) becauſe he refuſed upon a ſunimons on the 
to repair to Dublin at fo critical a time; how- vas to 
ever, he received the king's pardon, and was other-} vernor 
wiſe ſo well treated, that he is ſaid to have been twenty 
thankful for the force uſed with him, which pre- Ml the fr 
ſerved him from falling into greater ills. hens of 
The deputy and council Hkewiſe ſettled ſome Sir 
differences which were referred to their arbitration Wl tg Irel 
by the carl of Tyrone, Plielim Roe O'Neal, and MW vol. 


others, | 
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pro- others, and ordered independency on O' Neal.— 
ning O' Donnel and his ſons applying on account of a 
0 in W' like diſpute O'Donnel's anthority was limitted. 
itain Some parties of the Scotch invading Ulſter, 
this W were at this time defeated by Andrew Brereton, 
the and peace reſtored in that province. And the 
kter. lord deputy preparing to go over to England had 
s in the offer of teſtimonials of his good adminiſtra- 
tion from the government; but he, reſting his fate 

Ing: entirely on the innocence of his conduct, he re- 
the Wl fuſed them, and would moſt probably have cleared 
de- himſelf of any thing that might have been laid 
Ca- his charge, if death intervening had not at 
intry Wl once prevented the malice of his enemies, and hi 
Pale. innocence from appearing. _ ps 
land, WY Sit* Francis Brian was choſen lord juſtice by A. D. 
g the Wl the council, but died on an expedition againſt 30. 
um WF fome revolters in the county of Tipperary, on 
mat- Wl which Sir William Brabazon was elected, who 
over made a journey to Limerick, where he reduced 

WM OCarrol to ſubmiſſion, who renouncing his ti- | 
Irim de to the barony of Ormond, and ſurrendering; 
F the WY up his own lands to the king, had the latter re- 
and I ſtored to him, and was created baron of Ely, 
ion and Mac Murrough O'Kelly, and O'Maghlin were 
n and by his means pardoned and alſo taken into pro- ? 
tection, But Charles Mac Art Cavenagh being 


Dein arms, was purſued by the deputy, who waſted 
5 lord MY his country, and killed ſeveral of his followers. 

i he A French fleet was at this time ſhipwrecked 
ons WY dn the coaſt of Ireland, the deſtination of which 
hov- WF was to ſuccour the Scotch; but the Engliſh go- 
ouncr- W vernor finding they had a navy on foot, ſtationed 
been Wl twenty veſſels to guard two of the harbours on 
h pre- the Iriſh coaſt, in order to prevent the evil de- 


hens of their neighbours. - 1 

Sir Anthony Saintleger, lord deputy, returned Ware, | 
to Ireland, and Thomas Culack was made lord 

Vol. I. Dd -* chan- 
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chancellor, and Mac Carthy, making a ſubmiſſion 
to Saintleger, was pardoned. It was very remarka- 


ble, that Arthur Mac Gennis being, by means of 


the pope made biſhop of Dromore, was confirmed 
fo by the king, whilſt, on the other hand, Thomas 


Lancaſter, a proteſtant, was made biſhop of Kil- 


dare. 


But the king, notwithſtanding theſe matters, 


ſent over an order for the Engliſh liturgy to be 


read in that language in the kingdom of Ireland, 


the form of which was as follows: 


„ WHEREAS our gracious father, king Henry 
the Eighth of happy memory, taking into con- 
ſideration the bondage and heavy yoke- that his 
true and faithful ſubjects ſuſtained under the ju- 
riſdiction of the biſhop of Rome, as alſo the ig. 
norance the commonalty were in, how ſeveral ta- 


bulous ſtories and lying wonders miſled our ſubs | 


jects in both our realms of England and Ireland, 
graſping thereby the means thereof into their 


hands, alſo diſpenſing with the ſins of our na- 


O 


tions, by their indulgences and pardons for gains, 
purpoſely to cheriſh all ill vices, as robberies, re- 


bellions, thefts, whoredom, blaſphemy, idolatry, 
&c.—He, our gracious father, king Henry, of hap- 
py memory, hereupon diſſolved all priories, mo- 


naſterꝛies, abbeys, and other religious houſes, as be- 
g but nurſeries for vice and luxury, more than 


in 
O . a ; . 
for ſacred learning. Therefore, that it might more 


plainly appear to the world, that thoſe orders had} 
kept the light of the goſpel from his people, 
thought it moſt fit and convenient for the pre- 
ſervation of their ſouls and bodies, that the holy} 
ſcripture ſhould be tranſlated and placed within} 
all the pariſh churches in his dominions for his 
faithful ſubjects to increaſe their knowledge of 
God, andour ſaviour Jeſus Chriſt, WE therefore 
tor the general benefit of our well beloved oy 
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jects underſtandings, whenever aſſembled or met 
together in the ſaid ſeveral pariſh churches, either 
to pray or to hear prayers read; that they may 
the better join therein in unity, heart, and voice, 
have cauſed the Liturgy and prayers of the church 
to be tranſlated into our mother tongue of this realm 
of England, according to the aſſembly of divines 
lately met within the ſame for that purpoſe, — 

We therefore will and command, as alſo autho- 
riſe you, Sir Anthony Saintleger, knight, our 
viceroy of that our kingdom of Ireland to give ſpe- 


cial notice to all our clergy, as well archbiſhops; 


biſhops, deans, arch-deacons, as others our ſecu— 
lar pariſh-prieſts within that our ſaid kingdom of 
Ireland, to perfect, execute, and obey this our 
royal will and pleaſure accordingly.“ — | 
On the receipt of this order, however, Saintle- 
ger called an aſſembly of the archbiſhops, biſhops, 
and all the clergy of Ireland, to whom he com- 


municated both his majeſty's order, and the opi- 


nions of ſuch of the clergy of England as had 
conſented to it, adding, that it was his majeſty's 


will and pleaſure, conſenting to their ſerious con- 


ſiderations and opinions, then acted and agreed on 
in England, as to eccleſiaſtical matters, that the 
ſame ſhould be in Ireland ſo likewiſe celebrated and 
performed. George Dowdal, the primate of 
Ardmagh, on this aroſe, and obſerved, if this or- 
der ſhould take place then every illiterate prieft 
would take upon him to read the ſervice. But Sir 
Anthony retorted this anſwer upon him, reply- 
ing.—“ No; your grace miſtakes ; for we have 
too many illiterate prieſts amongſt us already, who 
neither can pronounce the Latin, nor know what 


it means, any more than the common people that 
hear them; but when the people ſhall hear the 


Liturgy in Engliſh, they and the prieſt will then 
underſtand what they pray tor,” 
D d 2 


And, 
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- twenty-one years to ſuch perſons as would reſide 
| upo 
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And after ſome more altercation Dowdal and ſe- upo 
veral of the ſuffragan biſhops under him retired, for 
only the biſhop of Meath ſtaying with the reſt of perſ 
the;clergy then aſſembled. Then Sir Anthony took for 
up the order, and holding it out to George Brown, W gier: 
archbiſhop of Dublin, (who received it ſtanding mar 
up) ſaid, This order, good brethren, is from threc 
our gracious king, and from the reſt of our brethren, MW mon 
the A and clergy of England, who have con- thou 
ſulted herein, and compared the holy ſcriptures Birn, 
with what they have done; unto whom J ſubmit, 9 
as Jeſus did to Cæſar [A ſtrange ſimile, but MW deav 
ſpoken according to the ſpirit of thoſe times] in all W the « 
things juſt and lawful, making no queſtion, Why, ſolut 
or, Wherefore, as we own him our true and law- Eng! 
ful king.“ . | 4. I. 
And in conſequence of this order, we find that lin; 
the liturgy in the Engliſh tongue was read in Chriſt Hug 
Church Dublin, on the Eaſter-Sunday enſuing, vba 
archbiſhop 'Brown preaching a ſermon from this | In 
text, Open thou mine eyes that 1 may ſee the won. troop 
ders of thy law.—But, however it happened, the W and 
| archbiſhop and the deputy not agreeing, the for. Engl 
mer preferred ſome complaints againſt the latter, MW the: 1 
on which he was recalled, and Sir James Crofts M amor 
made lord deputy in his room, who received the W terwa 
following inſtructions: — 8 prifor 
To propagate the worſhip of God in the Eng-: tion. 
Iiſh tongue, and to get the ſervice tranſlated alſo W 
into Iriſh in thoſe places which needed it To pre- Matt! 
vent the ſale of bells, church goods, chantry- of T1 
lands, &c. To execute ths laws juſtly.— To col- VIII. 
lect the revenue carefully, and to muſter the at- latter 
my honeſtly. To get the ports into the king's pof- the P 
ſeſſion, that his cuſtoms might be duly anſwered. thers, 
—To ſearch for an allum mine. To lett the king count 
lands, eſpecially thoſe of Leix and Ophaly, for himſe: 
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ſe- upon them. — To enquire into the conveniences 
ed, W for building ſhips in Ireland. To endeavour to 
of perſuade the nobility to exchange ſome Iriſh lands 
0k for the like value in England. Not to ſuffer ſol- 
Wn, diers to be ſued, except before the deputy or 
ing mareſchal; but if juſtice were not done within 
"OM three months time, then to remit them to the com- 
ren, mon law,—To allow trade to all foreigners, even 
on- though enemies. — And above all, to reduce che 
ures Birnes and Tooles, and their country. 

mit, This lord deputy being a firm ADR A en- - 
= W deavoured to perſuade Dowdal to comply with - 
n a 


| the order about the liturgy, which when he ab- 
\ by, ſolutely refuſed to do, the king and council of 


law- England deprived him of the title of Primate of 


all Trelond, which they annexed to the ſee of Dub- 


that W lin; on which Dowdal quitted the country, and 
hit Hugh Goodacre was made archbiſhop of Ardmagh 
aing, W in his room. 
this In the mean time, the lord deputy marched his 
on. troops into Ulſter, againſt the Scotch iſlanders, 
„ the W -and the iſle of Raghlin was alſo invaded by the 
e for- Engliſh, who, however, were obliged to retreat with 
atter, WJ the» loſs of one of their ſhips, and ſeveral men, 
-roits MW amongſt whom was captain Bagnal, who was af- 
d the terwards exchanged for one Mac Donald, then 
priſoner in Dublin ;—and fo ended thar expedi- 
Eng- tion. 
d allo 


When the Ti deputy returned out of Ulſter, 
Matthew, baron of Dungannon, fon of O'Netl, earl 
of Tyrone (who had made his ſubmiſſion to Henry 
VIII.) complained againſt his father, on which the 


o pre- 
antry- 
0 col- 


he ar- latter was impriſonc d, and Matthew was aſſiſted by 
s et JW the Engliſh with ſome troops to ſubdue his bro- 
were 4 


king 
ly, for 
reſide 


upo 


count; but he and his allies were defeated and 
| himſelf lain in the action ſome time after, on which 
| — PX :6--3 5 as 


thers, who were in arms againſt him on this ac- 
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a victory. 
loan at Cluan Macnoiſe pillaged and deſtroyed all 
that come in their way. Donough, earl of Tho- 
mond, notwithſtanding the ſettlement made upon MW 
him and his hcirs, had great conteſts with his un- | 
cles, and was at laſt murdered and ſucceeded by | 
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as his accuſer was no more, the earl of Tyrone 
was releaſed from his confinement, on giving hol- 
tages for his good behavionr. And thus the Eng- 
liſh in Ireland affected a part like that of the an- 


cient Romans, taking cognizance of the cauſes of 


their tributaries, and by the ſame kind of policy, 
generally taking the part of the weaker againſt the 


ſtronger. At this period Mac Coghlan ſubmitting 


was reſtored to his territory of Delvin. About 
the ſame time in England, the duke of Somerſet, 
rotector of the kingdom, being accuſed by a fac- 


tion, was beheaded on Tower-hill, his own nephew, 


king Edward, ſigning his death warrant.— And 
this year the young Fitz Gerald, heir to the houſe 


of Kildare, whoſe life had been preſerved almoſt 
_ miraculouſly, was received into favour, had the 


greateſt part of the family eſtate reſtored to him, 
and was at length creatcd earl of Kildare, and ba- 


ron of Ophaly, to the great joy and ſurpriſe of 
his friends. 55 


The lord deputy marched again into Ulſter, but 
took with him only a ſmall force, expecting to be 
joined by the baron Dungannon, who endeavoured 


to do fo, but was prevented by his brother Shane 
_ ONeal's ſurpriſing his camp in the night, and 


ſlaughtering his troops, on which news the lord 
deputy returned to Dublin. Sir Nicholas Bagnal 
and Hugh Mac Murrough had encountered each 


other before this time, but neither part obtained | 
In the mean time the garriſon of Ath- | 


his ſon Cnogher. 


The lord deputy departing for England, Sir 
Thomas Cuſack and Sir Gerald Ailmer were _ 
a lords 
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lords juſtices by the council, to whom Mac Neal 
Oge, of Clandeboy made his ſubmiſſion, but the con- 
teſts between the carl of Tyrone and his ſon Shane 
O' Neil till ſubſiſted, in other parts; Teige Roe 
O'Mlaghlin murdered Neil Mac Phelimy, and was 
aiterwarus himſelf ſlain by the baron of Delvin 
and the garriſon of Athlone; whilſt in Connaught 
Richard Burk had wars with the ſons of Thomas 


Burk, the former of whom was taken priſoner, 
having loft an hundred and fifty of his followers 


and Richard, earl of Clanrickard beſieged the 


. caſtle of John Burk, but could not take it, be- 


cauſe Daniel O'Brian marched to its relief. 
Thus were the Iriſh all at variance amoneſt them- 


ſelves, and proviſions being ſcarce, the country 


was threatened with the evils of famine as well as 
the ſword z when, in the midſt of theſe confuſions, 
the king died at Greenwich, in the ſixteenth year 
of his age, and the ſeventh of his reign, on the 


fixth day & July, fifteen hundred and fifcy- three, 
not without ſome ſuſpicion of poiſon. — 


During the whole of his reign both himſelf and 
his people had been the dupes of an ambitious and 


factious nobility, Two oppoſite parties were ſtrug- 


gling for power, and religion was occaſionally made 


the ſtalking horſe of either. Edward was himſelf 
reckoned an amiable prince, yet he had put to 
death his own uncle, and been the cauſe of the 


deſtruction of ſome thouſands of his deluded peo- 


pie, —And being over-perſuaded by thoſe about 
him, the laſt action of his life, though well meant; 
was likely to have proved the worſt, namely, that 


91 bequeathing the crown to lady Jane Grey, daugh- 


ter of the duke of Suffolk, in injury to both his 
ſiſters, Mary and Elizabeth, which might have in- 
volved this land in all the miſeries of a civil war. — 
Upon the whole, it ſeems that this prince was of 
a 858 1 diſpoſition, and had excellent talents for 
DAd4 learning 
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learning, but, whether from his being ſurrounded 
by evil counſellors, or on account of his tender 
years, he certainly exhibited none fox government, 
His heart was ſet upon a thorough reformation, 


Which his theological knowledge led him to judge 


neceſſary ; but he was much too haſty in endea- 
vouring to effect 1t.—Had he, inſtead of im- 
merſing himſelf in divinity, ſtudied the human 
heart, he would have copſidered it as a hard mat- 


ter at once to eradicate prejudices from the minds 


of a multitude, eſpecially ſuch whereon they ima- 
gined their ſalvation itſelf to depend, —But per- 
haps he was too young to conſider theſe things; and, 


in conſequence, his reign furniſhed ſome ſtriking 
inſtances of the unhappineſs of a nation that 1s 


ſubject to a minor king.— 12 
The death of Edward being concealed by the 
duke of Norchumberland, whoſe fourth ſon, lord 
Guildford Dudley was married to lady Jane Grey, 
the princeſs Mary was advanced within ſeventeen 
miles of London before ſhe heard of her brother's 
deceale, and when ſhe was informed of that event, 
ſhe, at the ſame time received intelligence of her 


being excluded from the ſucceſſion by the council, 


whereupon ſhe wrote to them to complain of the 


injury, and immediately afterwards withdrew to 


the ſea coaſt of Suffolk, there to wait the event of 
things, and prepare againſt the worſt that might 
happen. Fo” I IRS 
The dukes of Suffolk and Northumberland 
then cauſed Jane to be proclaimed queen of Eng- 


land, ſetting aſide Mary, on that unjuſt pretence of | 


her being the offspring of an inceſtuous marriage, 
and of her mother, the injured Catherine's having 
been divorced from the king her father: never- 


theleſs this flimſy pretence could not blind the peo- 
ple, who after twelve days ſpent in mock royalty, 


— dethroned the. uſurper, and placed their rightful 


queen 
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queen upon the tbrone. Lady Jane Grey after- 
wards ſuffered decapitation (to ſpeak truly) for faults 


not her own, being ever averſe to the uſurpation 
her relations obliged her to conform to. She was 
one of the moſt virtuous, beautiful, and accom- 
pliſhed young ladies of the age, and certainly would 
not have been put to death, even by Mary her- 
ſelf, had ſhe not been terrified i into that cruel mea- 
ſure by a ſubſequent rebellion. —Indeed it is plea- 
fant to obſerve to what ſhifts ſome furious bigots 
to a party are driven to prove the nullity of Ma- 
ry's right; but as theſe diſcufſions are not to 
my purpoſe, having much matter co bring into 
ſmall compaſs, I ſhall fay no more of them than 
that the arguments are actually falſe and abſurd in 
themſelves, and Mary being poſſeſſed both of he- 
redicary and elective right, moſt of thoſe who have 
uſed them muſt have known them in fact to be ſo. 


But to proceed. — 


On queen Mary's acceſſion to 10. throne, Sir A.D. 
nued lords juſtices, and her ſucceſſion being noti- Mt 
fied, wherein ſhe was ſtyled Supreme Head of the 
Church, liberty of maſs was granted to thoſe who 
choſe to uſe it, and the queen being crowned, 
granted a general pardon to all her ſubjects of Eng- 
land and Ireland, which is generally a political 


ſtep, where any potentate ſucceeds after a reign 


that has been marked with any inteſtine broils 
or civil commotions. 

Yet O'Connor was in this time invading Ophaly 
and O'Neal was at arms in the county of Louth 
but both were ſuppreſſed by the lords juſtices, an 
the latter receiving a great overthrow near Dun- 
dalk where he loit many of his men, was pre- 
vented from becoming farther woubiſome. 

— Sir Anthony Saintleger, lord deputy arriving 
dow took the uſual oaths, and received the ſword - 


at 


Thomas Cuſack, and Gerald Ailmer were conti. —— 
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at Chriſt Chureh. At this time the baron of Del. 
vin, and the Mac Coghlans made war upon each 
other, which proved very tedious and ruinous to 
the territory of Delvin. And Owen Mac Gennis 
was confirmed chief of his ſept or tribe, on 
making ſubmiſſion to the queen's deputy, and 


agreeing to certain conditions. 


The archbiſhop of Ardmagh, who had fled, was 
now re- called, and reſtored to his primacy.— 
The married clergy were deprived; and Lancaf. 
of Kildare, and Traverſe, biſhop of 
Leighlin, Bale, biſhop of Offory, and Caſy, bi- 
ſhop of Limerick, being all proteſtants, fled in 
their turn to foreign clunates, catholic prelates be- 
ing inſtituted in their room. Dr. Walſh was made 
biſhop of Meath, Hugh Carvin of Dublin, and 
the pope alſo made 
Thomas O'Fihely biſhop of Leighlin, and Hugh 
Lacy was advanced to the fee of Limerick, and 


John Thonory got poſſeſſion of the biſhopric of 


Ophaly, though his leaſes were afterwards voided, 
becauſe Bale was never deprived. 


Gerald, earl of Kildare, having been reſtored in 
May, came over this year to take poſſeſſion of his | 


eſtates, with whom alſo came Brian Fitz Patrick, 
the late king Edward's favourite, and Thomas, 


earl of Ormond, who had behaved themſelves well | 
in the affair of Wyatt's rebellion, which was raiſed | 


in England on account of the queen's marriage with 
Philip of Spain, 


At this time her majeſty ſent orders to reduce | 
the army in Ireland, which was done, but not ex- | 
actly according to her eſtimate, and in the ſequel } 
it Ae the deputy and council were right in 
their judgement, for it was not long before they 
were obliged again to augment their forces, and like- | 


wile to ſend for freſh | Jccours from England, — 


The | 
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The diſputes among the native Iriſh ſtill con- 
tinving—Daniel O'Brian, who claiming by Taniſtry, 
had long conteſted the right to the earldom of 
Thomond, and had flain the preſent earls father, 


till kept up the diſpute with the ſon ; and though, 


by mediation of the lord deputy and council theſe 
rivals were apparently reconciled, yet the quarrels 
ſoon broke out again, as ſeems to have been the 
cuſtom of the natives of that unhappy coyntry,— 
Charles O*Carrol, who had killed Teig of the 
me name, was himſelf murdercd by William 
O'Dar, O'Carrol, and the murderer ſeized upon the 
ſeigniory, The earl of Kildare and the baron of 
Delvin going into Ulſter to aſſiſt Shane O'Neal 
againſt Phelim Roe O'Neal, reaped little fruit from 
their expedition, but returned, after they had loſt 
about an hundred and fifty men in a ſkirmiſh — 
But ſoon after the earl of Tyrone engaging Hugh 
Mac Neal of Clandeboy, was defeated, with the 
lols of above three hundred men; and all parties 


continued as uſual to waſte and ſpoil each other's 


land, to the great detriment of agriculture, trade, 
and commerce, in the iſland. 


At this time Brian O'Connor, then in the hands 


of the queen, who allowed him a penſion in Eng- 


land, obtained leave to come over to Ireland, ſtill. 


retaining his penſion, This was a great mark of 
her majeſty's confidence in him, but he had not 
been long in the iſland before he was accuſed of 


having little deſerved it, and being taken up on 


luſpicion of forming ſome confederacics againſt the 
ſtate, was committed priſoner to the caſtle of Dub- 
hin; but on giving his ſon Roderic as an hoſtage, 


for his peaceable behaviour he was at Ea ſet at 


liberty. 


The queen choſe at this time to rake ſome pro- 


motions both in church and ſtate ; — and this year 
Fünen was beſieged by the Scots, who com- 


mitted 
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mitted divers other depredations in Ireland, while 
the Cavenaughs invading the county of Dublin, 
were defeated, and ſeventy-four of them being made 


prifoners, were hanged, by order of the lord de- 
puty. 


Thomas Ratcliff, wed Fitz- Walter, was next | 


made lord deputy, who defeated the Scotch in Ul. 
fter, and took Shane O'Neal and ſeveral -others of 


the Iriſh into his protection, bur Shane riſing in | 
arms ſoon after his ſubmiſſion, was proclaimed a | 


trattor, and ſlain in conſequence of his revolt, 


The new lord deputy went into Ulſter, where | 


he ſought to engage the rebels as his predeceſſor had 


done, burned Ardmagh, and proceeded to Newry ; | 
but being ordered into England, was obliged to | 


depart, after having taken hoſtages from many of 


the Iriſh for their good behaviour; and in his room, | 


Hough Curvin and Sir Henry Sidney were made 
lords juſtices. —Sir Henry attacked Arthur Molloy, 
and over-run his country. At this time Shane 


O'Neal invading Tyrconnel, had his camp ſurpriſed | 
in the night by Calvagh O'Donnel, and was obliged { 
to have recourſe to flight to fave himſelf amidſt the | 


general rout and ſlaughter. - 


The next deputy was Thomas, earl of Eſſex, 


who marching into Munſter againſt Daniel O'Brian 


took the caſtles of Bunratty and Clare, and reſtored 
the country to the earl of Thomond, who ſwore | 
to continue loyal to the queen, and to perform ar- 
ticles with the lord deputy, to whom the earl of 
he alſo 
waſted Cantire in Scotland, and reduced ſeveral 
parts of Ulſter, through which he returned, to obe- 


Deſmond alſo made his ſubmiſſion; 


dience to the Engliſh: government. 


Sir Henry Sidney being ſworn lord juſtice had | 
a new great ſeal ſent him, as had three Aber great 
officers of ſtate, and held the government at the 
death of the queen, which happened on the 2 | 
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teenth day of November, in the year fifteen hun- 
dred and fifteen, in the forty-third year of her age, 
and the ſixth of her reign, and with her expired 
the chief hopes of the catholics in England, who 
under her protection had proceeded againſt the pro- 
teſtants with all the brutal rage that ignorant zeal 
and the fury of religious bigotry could inſpire. 


Elizabeth ſucceeded her filter Mary on the Eng- IP 


liſh throne, but was too politic to adopt a religion 
by the rules of which ſhe muſt have acknowledged 
her own birth to be illegitimate. She viewed both 
the contending parties with a cautious eye, and 
having firſt partly availed herſelf of the intereſt of 
one to gain the crown, ſhe afterwards declared in 


favour of the other, and yet had the good po- 


licy to ſecure herſelf in the government, notwith- 
ſtanding any of the efforts of either; her ſud- 
den breaking with Philip of Spain, who had mar- 
ried her ſiſter Mary, was not perhaps the moſt 


prudent meaſure ſhe could have adopted, as it rent 


Calais (loſt in the former reign) for ever from the 


Engliſh crown, and created her a formidable ene- 


my, who ever after ſought her ruin; nevertheleſs, 
ſhe ſo abundantly made amends for this falſe ſtep, 
by her wiſe choice of able counſellors, who found 
means to cut out work for her enemies abroad, and 
by the uniform conduct ſhe obſerved with reſpect 


to checking factions at home, that ſhe laid the 
foundation of a reign no leſs glorious to herſelf, 


than advantageous to her people, over whom, 


notwithſtanding, ſhe ſhewed a moſt ardent defire 


as ever prince did -to play the tyrant. ö 
This queen, who was proclaimed immediately 
upon her ſiſter's death, was crowned on the twenty- 


fifth of January, in the year fifteen hundred and 


fifty- eight, in the twenty-fifth year of her age, and 
having by her wiſdom obviated every obſtacle that 
could ariſe to prevent her aſſuming the reins of go- 


veinment, 
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moreover, he urged that the letters patent mult be 


HISTORY of IRELAND. 
vernment, was received by the people with the 
greateſt tokens of Joy and ſatisfaction, 

Thomas, earl of Suſſex, being at that time lord 
deputy of Ireland, the queen for a while continued 
him in his office, ſending him a ſet of inſtructions 
relative to the regulation of certain affairs, which 
however they might cohcern the good govern- 
ment of the country, are of too little conſequence, 
as to the matter of them, to be recited in this hil- 
tory. 
When he was re-called, Sir Henry Sidney was 
made lord deputy, who found himfelf ſomewhat 


embarraſſed in ſettling the ſucceſſion of the O'Neal 


tamily.—For Shane, legitimate ſon of the earl of 
Tyrone, took upon him the name of O'Neal, 


which his father had diſclaimed, and with ſome | 


ſhew of reaſon diſowned the Engliſh juriſdiction, 


being incenſed at thoſe laws by which he ſaw him- 
ſelf cut off from his inheritance, his brother Mat. 


thew, who was a baſtard, having been preferred 


before him, whom Shane on that account put to 
death, and impriſoned his father for his partiality, | 
'who ended by grief a life that had been full of 
troubles. 

Sir Henry Sidney aacking to Dundalk, ſent | 
nee to this Shane to appear before him, 
which the latter declined complying with, but to 


ſnew the deſire he had of being upon g00d terms 


with the chief governor, courteouſly invited him 


to come to his houſe, and become his goſſip, Sit 


Henry accordingly accepted the invitation; but 
when he began expoſtulating with Shane concerning | 
the daring ſteps he had taken, the Iriſh chief ob- 
ſerved, That his father's ſurrender was void; becauſe | 
in effect he had but an eſtate for life in his prin- 
cipality by Taniſtry, nor could make a ſurrender with- 


out the concurrence of the lords of his country; 
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void by the Engliſh laws, becauſe no inquiſition 
was taken before they were paſſed, and none 
could be taken, unleſs Tyrone were made ſhire- 
ground. He concluded with urging his own legi- 
timacy, and inſiſting that what he held was by 
preſcription. As there was ſome colour of argu- 
ment in what Shane had advanced, the lord deputy 
contented himſelf with ſaying, * That the matter 
being of great conſequence there was no doubt but 
when it ſhould be referred to the queen ſhe would 
give a right determination,“ in the mean time ad- 
viſing Shane to remain quiet, and wait the event 
with patience and fo they parted friends, though 
without having determined upon any thing. 
Thomas, earl of Suſſex, knight of the garter, 
this year came over as lord deputy, who brought 
over with him ſeveral inſtructions concerning the 
victualling of the army, the holding of Triſh eſtates 
aſter the Engliſh manner, &c. and ſome which 
related to the ſeiting up the worſhip of God in 


473 


Ireland, in the ſame manner as it was practiſed in 


England. 


For having employed Dr. Parker privately to 


reform the liturgy, the queen had publiſhed a pro- 


clamation allowing divine fervice to be performed 
in the vulgar tongue, and giving leave to her ſub- 
jects to read the ſcriptures, which proclamation did 
bur forerun many things of more conſequence, 
which ſhe had determined to effect, —The parlia- 
ment of England meeting after this, among many 


other ſtatutes enacted the following, —That the 


ſupremacy of the church ſhould be veſted in the 


ſovereign. —That thoſe acts which had paſſed in Ed- 


ward the Sixth's reign, relative to religion, ſhould 


be confirmed and eſtabliſhed. That the queen 
ſhould have the power of nomination to biſhoprics. 
That no perſon ſhould, by writing or ſpeaking, fa- 
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wards victualling the army. 


HISTORY or IR ELAN. 
vour foreign authority. — That there ſhould be an 
uniformity. of worſhip.— That the queen, on the va. 
cancy of any biſhopric might reſume its tempo- 
ralities.— That ſhe ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of 
all religious houſes. And, that the condemnation 
of the Romiſh biſhops, in the reign of Edward the 


Sixth, was abſolutely juſt and legal. — 


From theſe ſtatutes it was eaſy to fee how lit. 
tle the catholics had to hope or expect from Eli. 
Zabeth ; but their experience came too late. That 


Princeſs had carried herſelf fo artfully that the 
Romaniſts who were in poſſeſſion of moſt of the | 
power in the kingdom, at the time of Mary's 


deceaſe, had ſet her ſiſter up as a favourer, or at 
leaſt not a perſecutor, of their religion; nay ſhe 
had even pretended to be a catholic. But now in- 
cenſed at her proceedings, the lower houſe of convo- 
cation, in a petition to her majeſty, openly eſpouſed 


the cauſe of the catholics. A public diſpute was 
afterwards propoſed between ſeveral learned doctor: 
of both perſuaſions, which however came to no- 
thing: the reaſon for which is ſaid to be that the 


catholic champions declined engaging in the con- 
troverſy without the pope's permiſſion, which they 
were not furniſhed with. But in conſequence of 
theſe praceedings, fourteen biſhops, and a great num- 
ber of the inferior clergy reſigned their ſees and 


benefices, which were immediately filled up with | 
proteſtants, a circumſtance that ſerved ſtill more 
to weaken the cauſe that the others ſtrove to de- 


fend. N 5 
Eo return.— The chief of the lord deputy's 
inſtructions were theſe :— = 


Firſt, That the army ſhould be three hundred 


and twenty-ſix horſe, eight hundred and fixty-four |} 


foot, and three hundred Kerns. | © 
Secondly, That port-corn ſhould be reſerved to- 


Thirdly, | 
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HISTORY or IRELAND. 
Thirdly, That he ſhould endeavour to people 
Ulſter with Engliſh, and to recover Lecale, New- 


ry, and Carlingford, from the Scots, and ſhould 
recompence Sir Nicholas Bagnal for his intereſt 


in VIRter. 


Fourthly, That Mac Carthy ſhould be ordered 
to hold lis eſtate after the Engliſh manner, as 
the earls of Thomond and Clanrickard did. 
And he had alſo other inſtructions to him, and 
the council, to ſet up the worſhip of God, as it 


was In England, and to make ſuch ſtatutes next 
parliament as were lately made in England mnta- 


tis mutandis and to diſpoſe of Leix and Ophaly 
to the beſt advantage o& the GO and the coun- 


try. 


And the deputy afterwards held a parliament at 
Dublin, on the twelfth day of January, which 
enacted the following laws, and then was dis- 
ſolved on the twelfth of February. 

Firſt, That the ancient juriſdiction over the 
ſtate, eccleſiaſtical and ſpiritual ſhould be reſtored to 
the crown, and foreig:* authority aboliſhed ; and 
that the acts of. appeals and faculties be revived ; 
and alfo as much of the act of marriage as concerns 
conſanguinity.— And the act of repeal made the 


third and fourth of Philip and Mary repealed.--- 


And an act of the third and fourth of Philip and 
Mary to reyive three ſtatutes concerning hereſy; 
and the three ſtatutes therein named to be repealed, 
except ſo much thereof as concerns premunire.— 
And that the queen and her ſucceffors may appoint 
commiſſioners to exerciſe eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. 


And that all officers and miniſters eccleſiaſtical 


or lay, all eccleſiaſtical perſons, and every one 
that has the queen's wages fhall take the oath 
of ſupremacy, on pain of loſing his office, and 
that he ſhall be incapable of bearing any office ec- 
clefiaftical or temporal, if he obttinately refuſes 
| Yol. 3 E e the 
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HISTORY. or. IR ELAN p. 
the oath tendered to him. He that ſued Livery 


or took orders was to take the oath ; and a pe. 


nitent upon taking the oath was to be reſtored 
to his office of inheritance, | 
He that did extol, maintain or ics foreign 


juriſdiction was for the firſt offence to loſe his 


goods: and if they were not worth twenty pounds 
then a year's impriſonment without bail, beſides; 


and if it were an eccleſiaſtical perſon, he was like. 


wiſe to loſe all his benefices, and the ſecond of. 


fence to be premunire, and the third high trea- 


ſon, provided the proſecution for words was with- 
in half a year after the ſpeaking, Nothing was 
to be adjudged hereſy but what had been ſo by 
the ſcripture, the firſt four general councils, or 
ſome other general council, by expreſs words of 
ſcripture, or Thould be by act of parliament — 
That there muſt be two witneſſes. And no man 


to beeſteemed as acceſſory till two witneſſes proved 
he knew the guilt of the principal before he re- 


lieved him, &c. 


Secondly, An act for uniformity of common | 


rayer. 


_ Thirdly, An act for reſtitution of the firſt 
fruits, and- twenticth part of the ſpiritual benefices | 


to the crown. 


Fourthly, An act for conſecrating archbiſhops 


and biſhops. 


title. 

Sixthly, 
had no right to the crown, and treaſon to write 
it. 


Seventhly, The priory of St. John of Jeruſalem 


be united to the crown. 


The Iriſh parliament being diſſolved, and the | 
lord deputy embarking for .England, in order | 


to give an account of their proceedings, Sir Wil- 
liam 


Fifthly, An act of recognition of the queen's 


To x} it premunire to ſay the queen 
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ry liam Fitz-Williams was left to ſupply his place, 
pe. who found that Shane O'Neal, though he had 
red been quiet during the remainder of his prede- 

ceſſor's adminiſtration, did not chuſe to remain 


ign ſo in his. — For he now levied forces, with which 
his he defeated O'Reyley, took the chief of Tyr- 
nds connel priſoner, together with his wife and chil- 
s. MW dren, ſeized upon his lands and goods, and car- 
Ke- ried all before him in Ulſter. | 
of- In the mean time, the earl of Suſſex came back 
'ca- from England, whither he had orders to ſend over 
ich- the earl of Kildare; after which he made a ſe- 
was cond voyage to England; but when he returned, 
by be found Shane again in arms, whom he again forced 
or to a ſubmiſſion, which he repeated in England, 
of and received ſome. preſents from the queen, be- 
5 ſides borrowing of her two thouſand five hun- 
nan dred pounds, and obtaining a commiſſion to be 
ved W ſent over to examine into ſome complaints of 


his, which her majeſty was willing to take cog- 
mZANCE. of... 


non And Shane, on his return, ſeemed willing 
enough to prove loyal; for he drove the Scots 
flirt out of Ulſter, and maintained good order in his 
1ces diſtrict; but being rather imperious to his vaſ- 
ſals, Mac Guire complained of him to the govern- 
= ment, Shane, when inſtead of ſubmitting his claims 
to their deciſion, invaded Fermenagh, expelled 
en's Mac Guire, burned the church of Ardmagh, and 
belicged Dundalk, from which laſt place, though 
geen he was repulſed, he ſpoiled and waſted the coun- 
vrite Wl try the lord lieutenant being recalled before he 
2 could act againſt him. Ng 333 
lem Sir Nicholas Arnold was next made lord juſ- 
tice; but, ſoon after, he reſigned his office to Sir 
Fa Henry Sidney, who was now again made lord 
rder 


deputy, and, like the reſt, brought ſeveral in- 
„ EL £7. 


ſtructions 
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| £45: TY over with him, which tended to "the 
well being of the church and ſtate. 

And indeed there was occaſion for theſe and 
more, things being in great confuſion in the 
country, notwithſtanding 2 all the care government 
at this time took to ſet them in order. 

In Connaught, the earl of Clanrickard and Mac 
William Outer fpread deſolation over the face of 
the country. — The Birnes, the Tools, the Cavan- 
naghs O'Murroughs and O'Mores waſted Leinſter, 


—Munſter, was nearly ruined by the diſſentions 
between the earls of Ormond and Deſmond, the 


latter of whom had lately received an overthrow, 
in which he had loſt two hundred and eighty 
of his men; Sir Daniel O'Brian and the earl of 


| Thomond over-running the country known by the 


latter name. 
Ormond and Deſmond however thought proper 
to lay FE: cauſe before the queen in coun- 
er penetration being fo great that ſhe ſaw 
their diſputes was ſuch as copld not be ſettled 
in another country without farther enquiries, ſhe 


reſolved to ſettle the matter by commiſſioners, 


who were accordingly ſent over, and inveſted 
with the powers neceſſary for that purpoſe, and 
the two lords were bound in recognifaixes of 


no leſs than twenty thouſand pounds each, to 


ſtand to the queen's determination. 
About this time Mac Carthy More, of Mun- 


ſter, went over to England, and there ſubmitted 
and ſurrendered his eſtate into the hands of Fli- 


zabeth, who reſtored it to him again, by letters 
patent, creating him, earl of Glencar, and 
baron of Valentia. 


paying the rents and ſervices due to the above 


men- 


| .O'Sullevan likewiſe took. 
a patent for his eſtate which was granted him, 


among other ſtipulations, on condition of his | 


HISTORY of IRE LAND: 


mentioned ear] of Glencar, which rents and ſer- 
yices were as follow £7 

Firſt, To aid him with his whole ſtrength on 
ſummons, and to be the mareſchal of his army. 


.. Secondly, Every arable or plow land to furniſh. 
five Gallowglaſſes or Kerns, or to pay fix ſhil- 


lings and eight-pence, or a beef for each, at the 
election of a Mac Carthy More. 55 
. Thirdly, That Mac Carthy ſhould have half a crown 


for every ſhip that came to fiſh or merchandize in 


O'Sullivan's harbours. Np 5 | 
Fourthly, To have merchandiſe brought thi- 


ther at the ſame rate as O'Sullivan had his. 
_ Fifthly, To entertain Mac Carthy More and his 


train two days and nights at Dunboy; and at all 
other times he had occaſion to travel that way, 


to entertain Mac Carthy and his body ſervants, | 
and to quarter the reſt on the country. 


Sixthly, He was to ſend horſe-meat to Pallice, 
for Mac Carthy's ſaddle-horſes, and pay the groom 
three ſhillings and four-pence out of every arable 
plow-land. 1 . 

Laſtly, He was to find the hounds, grey-hounds, 
and ſpaniels of Mac Carthy, whenever they came, 


and to pay one ſhilling and eight-pence per 


annum to the huntſman out of every arable plow- 
ec PD 7 
But Shane was much diſpleaſed with Elizabeth 


for having ennobled Mac Carthy More, and uſed 


to ſay, That though the queen had made that 
chief an earl, yet he kept as good a man as he; 


thar for his own part, his blood was better than 
the beſt, as he was deſcended from kings; and 
as he had won Ulſter by the ſword, ſo he 
would alſo keep it by the ſame means.“ Such 
are the anſwers he is ſaid to have given to thoſe 
who aſſured him that if he would lay down his 
arms, the queen would make him ear] of T- 

I TH SE rone.— 
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rone: — The Iriſh writers applaud. him for this 
ſpirit; certainly it ill agreed with his repeated 


ſubmiſſions. 


In order to ſupport his words with ations, 
O'Neal kept on foot near five thouſand men, 


and made an attempt upon Dundalk, which was 


in his neighbourhood, but was repulſed with los, 
notwithſtanding which check he made inroads in- 


to the Pale, and could not but be conſidered 
as a formidable enemy. 


Mean while the queen ſent a re-inforcement 
from England, who, under the command of co- 
lonel Kandolph, arrived at Derry, where the lord 
deputy joined them, and having left them ſome 
of his own ſoldiers, furniſhed them with pro- 


viſions, and regulated matters as well as he could, 


he returned to Dublin, little conceiving what 
would be the fate of thoſe he left behind him, 
The Engliſh writers ſay that O'Neal, having 


provoked the garriſon to make a ſally, loſt four 
hundred men by a furious attack they made 


upon him, which, on their ſide, coſt them their 
colonel, who was the only Engliſhman ſlain in 
the encounter; but this ſtory ſeems improbable; 
nor is it of much conſequence to aſcertain the 


truth or falſity of it, ſince, whatever ſuccefs co- 


lone] Randolph's men might have in a fally, it 


is certain that ſoon after the powder magazine | 


blowing up, both the fort and town of Derry 


were deſtroyed, a great part of the ſoldiers mi- 


ſerably periſhed, and the reſt, being left deſtitute 


of ammunition and proviſions, were obliged to 
return to Dublin. 


At the ſame time, the lord deputy received 


intelligence that the earl of Deſmond was up in 


arms in Munſter, and that it was feared he in- 
tended to join O'Neal; on which ke ſent him a 
ſummons to appear immediately, and the earl 

obey! ing 


Us 


half, baſely | | 
themſelves, and falling upon him and his com- 


HISTORY or IRELAND. 
obeying accordingly, was ſent with Sir Warham 


Saintleger, and a party of horſe, to guard the 


Pale from incurſions. _ | 
In the month of September, the lord deputy 


marched at the head of a body of troops through 


Ulſter to Galway, the Iriſh ſometimes appearing 


in his rear, but nothing except a few ſlight ſkir- 


miſhes enſuing.—He eſtabliſhed Sir Edward Fitton 


preſident of Connaught, took the caſtle of Roſcom- 


mon, and garriſoned it. In his progreſs, he reſtored 
O'Donnel to the poſſeſſion of his two caſtles of 
Ballyſhannon and Donnegal, and received the ſub- 
miſſions of ſeveral chiets that were formerly de- 
pendant upon O'Neal; --- he having diſcharged 
his army at Athlone, as ſoon as he returned from 
his expedition, the enemy appeared again and 


invaded the Pale; but finding it well garriſoned, 


waſted the open country, and returned again to 
the ſiege of Dundalk, from which place they were 


again repulſed. 5 


2 


And, in the end, without any great atchieve- 
ments by 


the ſword, the lord deputy ſo diſ- 
treſſed O'Neal by ſtirring up enemies againſt him, 


and making incurſions into his country, chat, at 


length, he thought fit to throw himſelf upon the 
Scots for ſuccour. In conſequence of this reſo- 
lution, he made a journey to Clandeboy, where 
Alexander Oge commanded a party of them, and 
having firſt reſtored him his brother whom he had 
taken priſoner, was afterwards received by this 
chief with great ſceming cordiality but the per- 
fidious Scots, remembering the miſchiefs he had 
done them when he fought on the queen's be- 
took this opportunity to revenge 


pany, flew them all, and ſent his head to Dub- 
lin, Gents 


a 


A 
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We have already ſcen the earls of Ormond 
and Deſmond in open contention :—at laſt the 
complaints of the former being conveyed to the 
queen, the lord deputy. was ordered to  appre- 
hend the latter, which he did, and having con- 


veyed him priſoner to Limerick, knighted his 


brother John, and made him ſeneſchal of Deſ- 


mond. — Like complaints were preferred by Oli- 


ver Sutton againſt the earl of Kildare, and by 


ſome others againſt Sir Edmund Butler, which 


the queen was requeſted to ſend over ſome fit 


lord chancellor to ſettle.— As for the lord deputy, 
after Shane O' Neal's death, he marched imme- 
diately into Ulſter, where Turlogh. Lynogh, and 


moſt of the gentry of Ulſter made their ſubmiſ- 
ſion to him. 


But finding that, notwithſtanding all he could 


do, the court of England was little ſatisfied with 


his government, this deputy ſolicited letters of 
recal, and having obtained them, directly paſſ- 
ed over into England, taking with him the earl 
of Deſmond, the baron of Dungannon, O'Connor 
Sligo, O'Carol, and ſome others. The two firſt 
of theſe were impriſoned in the Tower, and Sir 
John Deſmond ſent for to accompany them.— 
But O'Connor, making his ſubmiſſion, was en- 
larged; and afrerwards. the earl of Deſmond laid 
his whole eſtate at her majeſty's feet, and ac- 


| Knowledged that he had forfeited the recogni- 
zance he had entered into of twenty thouſand 


pounds, by levying war in her majeſty” 8 King 
dom of Ireland. | 

Nevertheleſs that country remained in as mi- 
ſerable a ſtate as before. — Sir William Fitz-Wil- 
liams and doctor Weſton (chancellor) being left 
lords juſtices, ſaw the land involved in civil war, 


chiefly on private pretences.— James Fitz- Maurice 


of Deſmond, and the lord of Lixnaw Mac Wil- 
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ad liam. Outer, and O'Connor of Sligo, were con- 
he tending with all their might in different parts. 
he — Daniel Mac Carthy More, deſpiſing his title of 
e- earl of Glencar, ſtyled himſelf king of Munſter, 
n- and began to invade the neighbouring lands. — 
nis Turlogh Lynogh took upon him the title of 
eſ O'Neal in Ulſter, and though he had ſlain Alex- 
li- ander Oge, yet prevailed on a thouſand Scots to 
by receive his pay, and invade the Ferny.— And, 
ch as to the O' Connors and O'Mores, they put them- 
fit ſelves at the head of a thouſand Gallowglaſſes, | 
threatening to ſpread devaſtation over O'Carol's 
country, and wherever elſe they came. 1 
In this ſituation did Sir Henry Sidney find 
the country, at his return to the government. 
Nor was matter for diſpute wanting in the ca- 
binet any more than in the field. -At the coun- 
cil board ſome conteſted claims occaſioned much 
diſcuſſion. The parliament being called toge- 
ther, Stainhurſt, the recorder was choſen ſpeaker, 
whom the catholics not approving, as they wanted 
Sir Chriſtopher Barnwell to be choſen, they be- 
gan to raiſe many objections, the chief of which 
reſted on the , non-refidence of members, and on 
their aſſertion that ſeveral mayors and ſheriffs had 
returned themſelves. However, the opinion of the 
judges and of the attorney-general and folicitor 
being. againſt them, in regard to the queſtion of 
non- reſidence, they were obliged to comply, but 
did. it with much murmuring, and ſeemed in- 
clined to obſtruct the buſineſs for which the aſ- 
ſembly was called together, whereupon one Hooker 
got up, and, perhaps with too much acrimony, 
rebuked -the diſcontented members, ſpoke much 
in favour. of the queen's prerogative, upbraided 
the Iriſh with that ungrateful and rebelhous diſ- 
oſition, for which, he obſerved, they had ever 
ex remarkable, and concluded with. Mp 
401 | their 
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their preſent oppoſition to that of che {editious 


Iſraelites againſt Moſes. 
All this-was but adding fuel to 555 the mem- 


bers alluded to, aroſe in a tumult, and the per. 


fon who had uttered theſe things was obliged to 
be guarded to Sir Peter Carew's houſe, for fear 
any violence ſhould have been offered to his per- 
fon : whilſt, on the other hand, Sir Chriſtopher 


_ Barnwell, whom the catholics wiſhed to have 


had for their ſpeaker, roſe up to anſwer theſe 
matters laid to the charge of the Iriſh, and de. 


clared that had fuch calumnies been can upon 


them in any other place than in that houſe, they 
would have died rather than have ſuffered them. 
However, when theſe affairs were a little more 
ſettled, the parliament at laſt Proceeded to pals 
the following acts: 
Firſt, An "act relative to privileged places. 
To ſuppreſs Coigne and Livery; and, for the queen's 


aſſiſtance, to grant her certain ſubſidies in the | 


room of it. 
II. A limitation of b for tanning lower, 


III. An act for the confirmation of certain at- 
tainders. 


IV. An act ordaining, That five of the chief of 
cvery tribe or family ſhould anſwer for the da- 


mages that ſuch tribe might commit. 

V. A revival of the acts relative to foreſtallers, 
ſervants wages, and Jeofails. 

Then the parliament adjourned to th twenty- 
firſt day of February, and afterwards to the twen- 


ty-third of the ſame month, when they enacted 
theſe ſtatutes : 


I. An act for the attainder' of Shane O'Neal, 
and the extinction of the name of O'Neal, and 


to entitle the queen to the country” of Tyrone, 
and other lands in Ulſter. 


II. An act to make Trinity term nene 
III. An 
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III. An act to entitle her majeſty to the eſtate 


of Thomas Fitz- Gerald, knight of the Glin. 


IV. An act for the preſervation of Salmon and 
Eel fry. 

V. An act int laying hemp, ar, lime or 
hides in any freſh river or running water. 

VI. That whereas perſons had been admitted 
to eccleſiaſtical dignities who had neither legiti- 
macy, learning, Engliſh habit or Engliſh language, 
but were the iſſue of unchaſte and unmarried ab- 
bots, deans, priors, canons, and ſuch like, getting 
into the ſame dignities by force, ſymony, or other 
undue means; therefore, the chief governor of 
Ireland for ten years to come was to have the ſole 
nomination of all deans, arch-deacons, chanters, 
chancellors and treaſurers of cathedral churches in 
Munſter and Connaught, (thoſe of Waterford, 
Cork, Limerick, and Caſhel excepted,) and no man 
was to be preſented unleſs he were of full age, 
and in orders, and could read and ſpeak Eng- 
liſh, and would reſide. 

VII. That no man ſhould take upon him to 
be captain of a territory without a patent for it; 
or uſe any ſort of Iriſh exaction, on pain of an 
hundred pounds for a lord, and an hundred marks 
for a commoner. 

VIII. That no bill to repeal Poyning's at Was 


certified into England, until it was firſt. agreed : 
upon by 'a majority of the parliament of Ire- 


land. 
IX, That the reſt of the kingdom was to be 
divided into ſhires. 


X. That no wool, flocks, flax, yarn, ſheep- ſkins, 


ooat-ſkins, calves-ſkins, or deers-ſkins unwrought, 


nor beef, tallow, wax, or butter, ſhould be tranſ- 


ported until it paid the cum in the act men- 
tioned, and the duties to corporations in the act 


likewife mentioned, on the penalties therein con- 
| tained : 
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tained; provided proſecutions were made within 
nine months after che offence was committed. 

XI. An act for the impoſt on wines. 

XII. An act to reſtore the earl of Kildare 
brother and ſiſters in blood. 

And to theſe ſtatutes, the ſame parliament. meet. 
ing again on the twelfth day of May, added the 
following : 

That ſchools ſhould be erected in the ſhire- 
town of every dioceſe by the direction of the bi- 


ſhop and ſheriff, and the chief governor was to 
nominate an Engliſh ſchool-maſter, and appoint 
his ſalary, whereof the biſhop was to pay one 


third, and the reſt of the clergy the other two 
parts; the biſhops of Ardmagh and Dublin, 


| Meath and Kildare were to name © Engliſh ſchool 


maſters for their reſpective dioceſes. | 
That all exemplifications under the great ſeal, 


and the ſeals of the king's bench, common pleas, 


and exchequer, ſubſcribed by the lord chancellor, 
both the chief Juſtices, and the chief baron, 
ſhould be as effectual in all courts as the origi- 


nal record, if it contained a clauſe ſpecifying that 
all thoſe ſeals were affixed to it. 


An act concerning the ſtandard. for corn mea- | 


ſures. —And laſtly, 
An a&, impowering the chief governor. and 


council to grant patents to ſuch of the Iriſh as 
the queen ſhould direct: 
Beſides five other acts not of conſequence ſuf- 


ficient to. be here rected, —, _ 
But it ſeems that many of the Iriſh lords. were 


ſo much diſguſted at the loſs of their Iriſh chiet- 
ries, and the. impoſt at this time laid upon wine, 
that they reſolved to reſcind them (ſays Cox) 


and to make religion. the Pretence for their op- 
poſition. Whether thoſe Were the. true cauſes or 


not I ſhall not here ſtop to diſcuſs, but rather 
| proceed 
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proceed to relate the matter of fact, and draw 
the concluſions afterwards. 

One of the chief of the malecontents was James 
Fitz Maurice, who to the general complaints joined 
his own particular ones, the greateſt of which 
was the impriſonment of the earl of Deſmond, 
and his brother Sir John. The earl of Glencar 
being drawn over by his means, moſt of the 
Mac Carthies followed, as did alſo Fitz-Gerald, 
ſeneſchal of Inſkilly. Sir Edmund Butler alſo, 
laying aſide his hatred of the Deſmond family, and 
facrificing his own. private reſentments to the com- 
mon cauſe, as it was called, joined the revolters, 
and did every thing | in his power to N their 
intereſts. 


But this was not all; TY in order the more ef- 


fectually to carry their point into execution, the 


confederates ſent the catholic biſhops of Emly and 
Caſhel, together with the earl of Deſmond's young- 
er brother, as their ambaſſadors to his holi- 
neſs and the king of Spain, complaining of the 
tyranny of the queen of England, and the perſe- 
cution raiſed againſt their religion * her and her 
miniſters. 

The lord deputy obſerving theſe commotions 
riſing, endeavoured to cruſh them in their birth, 
He proclaimed the confederates traitors, and by 
his orders Sir Peter Catew, governor of Leighlin, 


began hoſtilities againſt them. He firſt took one of 


Sir Edmund's caſtles, which he gave up to be plun- 


dered by the ſoldiers, then he advanced into Kilken- 


ny, and within three miles of that city defeated three 


thouſand men in arms, with the loſs (if we may be- 


lieve the Engliſh writers) of only one man, who 
was a ſervant to one captain Malby.—But I am 
led to think the ſucceſs not ſo great as it is here 
repreſented, becauſe ſoon after I find that James 
Fitz Maurice laid * to Kilkenny, and though 


he 
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- puty. who after their ſubmiſſion, and a ſhort com- 


ſory, and took Buttivant; 
Killmallock, he found chat James Fitz Maurice 
had taken chat town, and, deſpairing of keeping 
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he there met with a repulſe, waſted. the villages 


and the country round about; whilſt another par- 


ty deſpoiled Wexford; Waterford was in the 
ſame ſituation, and devaſtation was carried even 
to the gates of Dublin. The earl of Ormond 
who was in England, undertook to bring back 
his brethren to the queen's intereſt, . either by fait 


means or foul, and for that purpoſe was permit. 


ted to fail unto Ireland, and arrived at Water. 
ford in the month of Auguſt. In the mean time, 
the lord deputy marched towards Cork, and coming 
to Clonmel, was entertained in the town houſe; 

he next came to Caſhell, and having taken a caf. 


tle of Sir Edmund Butler s, paſſed from thence 
to Cork, where he found ſome recruits newly ar- 


rived from England, He then proceeded. into Of. 


it, had burned it. However, the lord deputy left 
a garriſon. there, giving all manner of encourage- 
ment for the repairing it, and having taken hoſ- 


tages from the lords Roch, Courcy, and others, 
he directed his courſe tow-ards the city of Lime- 


rick, having made a very proſperous progreſs. 
Near this place the earl of Ormond came to him, 


bringing with him his brother, Sir Edmund But- 


ler, who making his ſubmiſſion, and ſurrendering 
himſelf, was ſet at liberty, upon the earl's binding 
himſelf in recognizances for his appearance at Dub- 
lin, whither he came accordingly, but making 


ſome raſh ſpeeches to the lord deputy, he was 


committed priſoner to the caſtle, from whence he 


let himſelf down with a rope, and with great dif- 


ficulty made his eſcape; nevertheleſs, three months 
aſterwards, the earl brought him again, together 
with the reſt of his brothers before the lord de- 


mitment, 


but when he came to | 
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mitment granted them all a pardon ; for which 
ſteps he, doubtleſs, had authority from the queen, 
who loved the family of Ormond, from which 
ſhe herſelf by the mother's ſide was deſcended. = 
| Mac Donough and his chief, the earl of Glen- 
car, ſubmitted in Munſter to colonel Gilbert, 
gave hoſtages, and afterwards renewed their fub- 
miſſion at Dublin. In Leinſter, the Cavenaghs did 
the ſame to Sir Peter Carew, whilſt Sir Edward 
Titton, by his ſeverity endeavoured to keep all 
quiet in Connaught, nevertheleſs the earl of Tho- 
mond firſt objected to his government, and af- 
terwards complained of it to the lord deputy, 
who ſent the earl of Ormond to parley with him; 
but theſe noblemen agreeing upon nothing, and 
Thomond being afterwards worſted in the field, 
he fled into France, where meeting with the Eng- 
liſh ambaſſador, he was by his means reconciled 
to the queen, and lived as her ſubject ever after- 
wards. 


Turlogh Lynogh, who aſſumed the name of 


O'Neal in Ulſter, and who had a number of Scots 


amongſt his ſoldiers, having deſigned to make a 
oreat expedition againſt the Engliſh, was prevented 


by an accident ; for, as he was fitting at ſupper 
with his wife, (the earl of Argyle's aunt,) he was 
wounded with two balls, ſhot at him, as it is ſaid, 
by one who was entertained as a jeſter. 
though the wound did not prove mortal, yet the 
dangerous condition he was in, occaſioned the Scots 
to begin deſerting him, while his own country- 
men buſied themſelves in ſetting up another O'Neal 
in his room; and though he afterwards recovered 


and prepared to invade the Pale, yet he declined 


it, on receiving propoſals from the queen by juſ- 
tice Dowdall and the dean of Ardmagh, who 
came to an agreement with him in his camp, on 
terms which were afterwards confirmed and ratified 
by the lord deputy, © 

And, 
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And in all probability, the government would 
have had much leſs trouble with the Iriſh, if 
their embaſſies to pope Pius had not produced 
vari, in which he excom- 
municated Elizabeth, and abſolved her ſubjects 
To men who believed the ca- 
tholic doctrines, and held the pope's ſupremacy, y, 
it is eaſy to conceive that this bull would be 
ground: work ſufficient for a revolt, and accordingly 


we find it laid a foundation for a vaſt pile of mif. 
chief, great part of which fumbled in ruinous 


heaps upon the heads of thoſe who raiſed it. 
But Sir John Perrot found the means to keep 


the inſurgents under in Munſter, and reduced 
James Fitz-Maurice himſelf to obedience, who 


ſurrendered at diſcretion; beſides which he brought 
ſeveral of the Iriſh lords t6 an acknowledgement 


of allegiance, and a promiſe of furniſhing, each | 


his Particular fone towards the W of the 
War. 


deputy received permiſſion to return to England, 


with orders to ſubſtitute his brother-in-law, Wil- 


liam Fitz-Willams in his place, during whoſe 
adminiſtration Brian Mac Cahir Cavenagh took 
arms and flew one Robert Brown, 
Sir Nicholas Devereaux engaged him, at the 
head of the people of Wexford, but was routed 


with the loſs of thirty gentlemen, befides com- 
mon ſoldiers, who were ſlain upon the ſpot.— 


In Connaught, the ſons of the earl of Clanrickard, 
impatient of the government of Sir Edward Fit- 


ton, (who was inveighed againſt by many, and ſeems | 
to have been a moſt arbitrary man) broke out 


into open war, and hired a thouſand auxiliary 


Scots, in order to ſupport the conteſt, The ear! 


of Clanrickard, then priſoner in Dublin, . under- 


took to bring them back to their allegiance, bat 
| E 
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he did not perform his promiſe. 
Engliſn writer ſays, the ſame thing was in a 
great meaſure effected by a ſtupendous victory 
obtained by captain Collier, who, with one com- 
pany of foot, defeated and killed theſe thouſand 
auxiliary Scots. This was a ftupendous victory 
indeed; it is a pity he did not add, “without 
having one man, on his ſide, killed or wounded.“ 
This would have completed the matter, and 
given the ſtory its proper itamp at once, which, 


however, even without that addition, is likely to 
gain but little credit with the judicious and un- 


prejudiced reader, 
The O'Mores and O' Connors now made incur- 
ſions, and burned Athlone, while Brian Mac 


Phelimy took and burned Carrickfergus, and not- 


withſtanding all the caution of the government, 
the rebels were every where in motion. 

About the ſame time, a natural ſon of Sir 
Thomas Smith was encouraged by the queen to 
go over and make a ſettlement in the Ardes, 


However, an 
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in the eaſtern part of Ulſter, in order (ſays an 


Engliſh author) to humaniſe the barbarous people 
of that country,” an expreſſion which has given 
the Iriſhmen offence, and which had been better 
omitted by any hiſtorian. — However this humane 
deſign, which certainly turned upon nothing elſe 


than accumulating wealth to Smith, miſcarried mi- 


ſerably for himſelf; for Brian Mac Art O'Neal, 
the Iriſh proprietor -of the lands he went to 
take poſſeſſion of, met and flew this adventurer 
in a ſkirmiſh, and fo his followers were diſperſed 
without having effected any thing. 

But a greater deſign than this was formed, 
and by a greater "pig for Walter Devereaux 
lays Cox) lately created earl of Eſſex) obtained 
a grant of queen Elizabeth, of one moiety of 
me ſeigniories of Clanderoy, Ferny, &c. And 
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rent for each acre; and if any of them hap- 


as the queen ſhould hers, till there ſhould be 
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the earl bound himſelf by indenture to go over 
to Ireland before Michaelmas, with two hundred 
horſe and four hundred foot, whom he was to 
maintain for two years, and afterwards he was 
to keep as many ſoldiers as the queen ſhould 
keep for the defence of her moiety, (provided 
that the number of them did not exceed fix hun- 
dred.) — And it was agreed, That, for the firſt 
two years, the queen ſhould likewiſe keep two 
hundred horfe and four hundred foot under the 


command of the earl; and every horſeman vo- 


lunteer that would ſerve gratis for two years, 
was to have four hundred acres of land, and a 
foot ſoldier two hundred acres, at two-pence quit- 


pened to die within the two years, his heir might 
fupply his place within fix months.—And it was 
farther agreed between the parties, That neceſ- 
fary fortifications ſhould be made, at the equal 


charge of the queen and the earl, and afterwards 


a diviſion ſhould be made by commiſſioners , at- | 


ter which diviſion each might, for twenty years 
to come, build on his or her reſpective fhare at 
pleaſure. The earl was likewiſe ro have timber 
out of Killala woods, and, for ſeven years, might 
tranſport the growth of the country without pay- 


ing any cuſtom ; and for twelve years more he was 
to pay no more cuſtom than was paid in England; 
and he had alſo liberty to tranſport arms, mo- 
ney, and all neceſſaries out of England, cuſtom- 


free, upon giving notice to the officers of the 
Ports. 


acres at pleaſure, but more than that quantity 
was not to be given to Iriſh or Scots. 
finally, the earl was to be captain-general fo 
ſeven years, and was to plant his part, as wel 


thoutand Engliſh inhabitants on each moiety.“ ; 
5 2 N 


Each might diſpoſe of five. thouſand 
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Theſe articles, being agreed upon, the earl of 
Eſſex was made earl-marihal of Ireland, and bor- 
rowed ten thouſand pounds of the queen, in order 
to equip him for the expedition. 

Bur, as a preſage of its ill ſucceſs, the lord de- 
puty was the firſt to expreſs his diflatisfaCtion at it; 
—indeed he oppoſed the undertaking as far as 
it lay in his power, being much diſguſted at the 
thought of ſuch a powerful rival in author: ity, till 
at length f it was agrecd, that the earl of Eſſex ſhould 
take out a commiſſion from him as governor of 
Ullter.— And this expedient ſettled matters for 
the time, though {till Fitz-Williams in his heart 
was much vexed at this expedition. 

Having already ſolicited his recall and complaints 
having been made in England relative to the ſtate 
of his government, the queen, in the iaterim, ſent 


over Mr, Edward Tremain to enquire into the many 
particulars, among which were the following : 


Way the lord deputy ſo earneltly defired. to re- 
turn to England? 


What was the yearly charge of that kingdom? 
What number of men were there, and bow diſpoſed 


of ? 


What had been received from he impot of wines 
face the laſt Michaelmas? 


What ſtate Munſter was in, and how i it might beſt 
be preſerved ? 


How Connaught was ſituate, how the caſtles of 


Athlone and Roſcommon were, and what was the 


ſtate of Thomond, and of Clanrickard and his ſons * 
Beſides theſe, there were ſeveral Other particulars 
of a more private nature; and the meſſenger was 


ordered to notify to the lord deputy, That the ear! 


of Eſſex would come over in the enſuing Auguſt, 


with two thoufand men, to iubabit the. forfeited 


lands in the Glins Ronts and Clandeboy; and in the 
mean time, to caution him to guard the frontiers of. 
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all things turn out lets likely 


ſo forward to undertake, 
diſciplined, his commiſſion was delayed, and in- 
ſtead of increaſing, 
his force daily diminiſhing ; fo that after having 


IRELAND 

the Pale that way, and to publiſh that Eſſex was 
coming to repel the Scots, and not to hurt the Iriſh, 
And accordingly, after all theſe precautions, the 
earl, accompanied by the lords Darcey and Rich, 


Sir Henry Knowles, and four of his brothers, Mi— 
chael Carves, and his brothers, together with many 


HITS FORT: or 


others who were ſtimulated by the hopeful proſpect 


they imagined they ſaw before them, all embarked 
in high ſpirits for Ireland. Theſe landing at Car- 


rickfergus in the latter end of Auguſt were ar fiift 
ſaluted by Brian Mac Philemy and other Iriſh chiefs; 
'but perceiving their great milicary accompanyment, 


they ſoon afterwards thought proper to leave them, 
and, as if they had fled for the fafety of their perſons 
and property, went and arranged themſelves under 


the banners of Turlogh Lynogh O'Neal. 


Indeed Eſſex on his arrival in Ireland found 
to anſwer his pur- 
poſes than he had expected. While the inhabi- 
rants of Ulfter were up in arms, on the one hand, 

the nobility and gentry of his train deſerted him, | 
on the other.—Lord Rich returned to England 
within a month. Henry Knolls, upon account of 
ſickneſs, was obliged to follow his example, and 
many others found divers pretences for abandoning 
the expedition, which they had at firſt been 
His ſoldiers were un- 


he found both his wealth and 


taken a caſtle, and ſome priſoners, and gained the ad- 
vantage in an inconſiderable ſkirmiſh, he enter- 
tained a deſire of returning to England, and ac- 
cordingly ſolicited letters of recal, and was olad 


to be rid of his bargain. —And ſo ended this great | 


enterpriſe, which was productive of nothing but 
expence, trouble, and diſſatisfaction. 
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„In the mean time (ſay s Cox) the earl of 
Deſmond made his eſcape 1 the caſtle of Dub- 


lin, though he had promiſed upon his oath to be 
a true priſoner.“— But as this author has been de- 
fective in not relating how hte came there, and 
why he made ſuch .a promiſe, it may not be 


: amiſs here to advert to the ſtory, as it is told 

| by other writers, ſince nothing appears to contra- 

- BM dit the veracity of the relation. 

* Fitz Maurice, (lay they, ) continuing to ravage Geoghegan, 
3 the Engliſh lands in Munſter, and having even be 

„ bometimes encountered the troops of the preſident 

„ Hof the province with ſucceſs, the queen alarmed at 

Ss WM the progreſs of his arms, ſent orders to the de- 

puty to offer him conditions of peace ; and, at 


the ſame time, to aſſure him that her majeſty's in- 
tention was not to perſecute men for the ſake of 
their religion, but ro maintain her own royal au- 
thority in Ireland. Fitz Maurice accepting the 
deputy's offers, laid down his arms, on condition 
that the catholics in his province ſhould not be 
perſecuted, and that the earl of Deſmond and his 
brother Sir John ſhould be ſet at liberty. Ac- 
cordingly, the queen hearing that Fitz Maurice had - 
cealed from hoſtilities, ordered the two Deſmond's 
to be brought before her, whom ſhe exhorted to 
do their endeavours to quell a rebellion that in- 
terrupted the public repoſe. To which exhorta- 
tion the ear] replied, That he had never been poſ- 
ſeſſed by the ſpirit of rebellion, and that the loy- 
alty of his anceſtors to the Engliſh princes was 
known to all the world; but that neither he nor 
his family could bear with the tyranny of thole 
to whom her majeſty intruſted the adininiftration 
of affairs in Ireland, and particularly in regard to 
what concerned religion. The queen, ont his, diſ- 
miſſed them, promiſing that the treaty made with 
« In 1 Hoe Fritz 
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ſhip that carried them over, was commanded to 


Fitz Maurice thither alſo, which being according- 


ot his horſe, and fo made his eſcape, and joined 


men into Ulſter, which he found almoſt all ruined, 
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Fitz Maurice ſhould be duly . obſerved, on her 
part by her miniſters, and deſiring that they would 
go over to Ireland to fee it as faith fully per- 
formed on theirs. — Accordingly, they embarked, in 
obedience to the queen; but the captain of the 


deliver them into the hands of the deputy at Dub- 
lin, who received an order to detain the carl there 
till his brother had gone to Munſter an brought 


ly performed, the de Gon was to have ſtruck off 
the heads of all the three, of which the earl be- 
ing informed, he truſted his life to the ſwiftneſs 


his brother and his couſin, who were doubly en- 
raged at this breach of faith and honour in Eli- 
2abeth, 
Though I cannot vouch for the truth of this 
ſtory, yet I think rhere is nothing very impro- 
bable in it; nor is it at all inconſiſtent with the 
character of Elizabeth, who always had more at- 

tention to advantage chan honour, and ever ſhewed a 
greater regard to policy than juſtice. However 
the matter was, the earl made his cſcapw, and was 
very much blamed for fo doing---by all who wiſhed 
his deſtruction. 

The plague now raging at Dublin, Sir Henry 
Sidney, who again came over lord deputy was ſworn 
at Tredagh, to which place he went immediately 
from Skyrries where he landed. The firſt tidings 
he heard was that Surleboy had laid ſiege to Car- 
rickfergus, and ſlain captain Baker, together with 
forty men, which advantage had contributed much 
to encourage and invigorate the aſſailants. The de- 
puty therefore marched at the head of fix hundred 


except Newry, and the quarter where the Scots re- 
ſided, and, in all probabiliry, he would have been 
much 
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much embarraſſed in his expedition if Turlogh Ly- 
nogh bad not quarrelled with Surleboy, the conſe- 


_ quence of which was, that each ſeparately endeavour- 


ed to make peace with him, Sir Henry being thus 
left to his choice had nothing to do but to cloſe 
with him whoſe propoſals appeared moſt advanta- 
geous; and, on this account, he found it moſt reaſon- 
able to enter into a treaty with Surleboy, which be- 
ing concluded, the natural conſequence was, that 
Turlogh was reduced to great ſtraits, and his wife, 
the earl of Argyle's aunt began to negotiate on very 
honourable terms for him, with the lord deputy ; 
bur before ſhe could bring her treaty to bear, her 
huſband came and ſurrendered himſelf at diſcretion, 


and having ſtayed ſome time, was ſet at liberty. So 


ſay the Engliſh writers ;—but the Iriſh aſſure us that 
the terms were all ſettled in his camp before he 
laid down his arms, which latter is the moſt proba- 
ble, becauſe it was not likely Turlogh would hazard 


his life if he could do otherwiſe, neither was it uſual 


for the Engliſh to let revolters come off ſo cheaply, 
except where they had a great deal to apprehend 
from dealing roughly with them, and this ſeems 


not to have been the caſe here; for we find that the 


concluſion of theſe two treaties quieted Ulſter and 
left the lord deputy at liberty to viſit the other. pro- 


vinces. 


In effect he immdiately marched from thence 


to Dublin, where having ſettled matters to his 


mind, he viſited Leinſter, and found the county 


of Kildare laid waſte by Rory Oge; but this Rory 


being perſuaded by the earl of Ormond, made his 


ſubmiſſion, which reſtored tranquility to that part of 
the country, —Whilſt Sir Henry was at Cork, whi- 


ther he went in this progreſs, he received the news 
of the revolt of the ſeneſchal of Imokilly, againſt 
whom he marched and took a ſtrong caſtle belong- 
ing to him, Fitz-Gerald himſelf being only ſaved by 
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Cox, 
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flight, Next he proceeded to Limerick and the 


county of Thomond, where he appeaſed ſome feuds 


and diſſentions, and took pains to perſuade the great 


lords to hold their eſtates by Engliſh tenures. 
When the deputy came to Galway, he found the 
country almoſt deſtroyed by Clanrickard's ſons ; yet 
theſe (Cox ſays) came when leaſt they were expected 
and ſurrendered themſelves. at church where they 


made their ſubmiſtion, ahd received a pardon for 
their lives, but were put into confinement and car- 
ried from thence to Dublin ; nevertheleſs, after they 


had got their liberty again, they paſſed the Shan- 


non, changed their Engliſh habit for that of the 


native Iriſh, made a new alliance with the Scots, 


and in conjunction with theſe auxiliaries ſacked 
Athenry a ſecond time, ſetting the new gates of 


the town on fire, and committing other depreda- 
tions. 

However, the lord deputy marching againſt che 
inſurgents, they fled to the mountains; but Clan- 
rickard's caſtles were taken, and he himſelf was 
ſent priſoner to Dublin, and then Caſtlebar was re- 


| ſtored to Mac William Oughter; after which he went 


to Galway and Limerick, "and eſtabliſhed many re- 


gulations in thoſe places. 


Munſter alſo was brought into ſome aer. ex- 


cept the county of Kerry, which the earl*af Det- 
mond claimed as his palatinate, but which the pre- 


ſident Drury intended to reduce to the ſame ſtate 


of dependancy as the reſt of the province; but 


the Engliſh writers ſay, that the ear] finding him 
obſtinate in inſiſting upon this matter, invited him 


to a ſupper at his hobſe where he had provided 


ſeven or eight hundred men to ſurpriſe him; but 


that Drury obſerving his intention, and ſtanding 


upon his defence with his train, amounting only 
to one hundred and forty perfons, the Iriſh were 
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time, at the interceſſion of the counteſs, who in- 
treated the preſident to believe that this great 
body of men conſiſted only of ſome neighbours 
whom her hutband had aſſembled for a general 
hunting, yet though Drury thus paſſed by the fault, 


he held court and jeſſions at Kerry, which fo much 


enraged Deſmond that he impeached him to the 
lord "deputy of taking ceſſe, and other offences 
of the like nature. If the preſident was in danger 
of being ius lurpriſed, he had indeed good luck 
to vanquiſh tuch.a ſuperior force as was pro- 
vided to ennare him; but it was a little extra- 


ordinary of the counteſs of Deſmond to intreat 


him not to believe his own ſenſes, which gave abun- 
dant teſtimony of the treacherous deſign of thoſe 
lriſhmen ! and it is ſtill more extraordinary that 
he did not fiad the means either by force or law 


to puniſh ſuch an attempt of the earl of Deſ- 


mond's, who en the contrary was afterwards found 
to be the plaintiff, not the defendant in the caic. 


Walter, carl of Eſſex, whom we mentioned 


above, having been perſuaded to make a fe- 
cond expedition into Ultter, was no longer ſup- 
ported as he had formerly been, but, on the con- 
trary, rece ved many affronts from che court, and 
grew out of credit with his friend, waich plunged 
him in an abyls of grief, of the effects of which, 
joined to thoſe of a dyſſentery, he died in Pub- 
lia, in the year fifteen hundred and feventy-lix. 


In the mean time, the earl of Deſtnond's cauſe, 


as well as that of ſeveral of the lords of the 
Pale, was heard firſt before the lord deputy, and 
atterwards referred by appeal to England ; and it 
was given againſt them, as it concerned a fine cuſto- 
mary to be levied, and dependant on the queen's 


prerogative. The defendants agents in England 


and themſclves in Ireland, were impriſoned. and 
were not releaſed till they had ſubmitted to this 
oppreſlion, 
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IRELAND. 


The tax, however, was aſcertained 


and reduced to five marks for every acre ct 
plow-land; but the ſeverities practiſed on this oc- 


caſion were at leaſt impolitic, if they were not ab- 
ſolutely unjuſt, and the court: found ſufficient oc- 
calion to repent of them afterwards. 

Ireland had already been repreſented to the 
queen as in a deplorable ſtate, and the methods 
taken by the adminiftration of that country, even 
under thoſe who were reputed the wiſeſt of their 


governors, were not always the moſt politic ones 
that could have been hit upon. — At this time, 


to increaſe. the public confuſion, Rory Oge, 
the Iriſh partiſan, levied an equal number of men, 
with whom he committed many depredations up- 


on the Engliſh, and was in general very ſucceſs- 
tal. Once, being ſurrounded unawares, having 
only his wife and an old man with him, he cut 


his way through the troops, and made his eſcape 
under favour of the night, while his Engliſh ad. 
verſaries were by ſome ſaid to have been cruel 


enough to put his two helpleis companions to 
however, endeavouring to | 


furpriſe Fitz Patr ick, lord of Upper Oſſory, for 


he nd At length, 


whom he laid an ambuſh, this extraordinary man 


was flain, and that part of the country delivered 


from their fears. 

If the queen had broken her faith to the Def. 
mond family, they were now reſolved to turn 
the tables upon her ; for though, at this very 


time, the car] of that name was intent upon en- | 
couraging all the revolters, yet he acted ſo cau- 


tiouſly that it was not eaſily poſſible to entrap 
him.—He is even ſaid to have ſent intelligence of 


a veſſePs arrival at Sligo with French . Iriſn 
in order to raiſe an inſurrection in | 


on board, 
Connaught. 
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vent to Dublin to complain that the earl kept an 


E unruly rabble, and would not appear upon his 
ſummons, the lord deputy {ending his order, Deſ- 


mond came immediately, and excuſed himſelf for 
not having appeared before Drury, becauſe, he ſaid, 
he was his mortal enemy, 

The king of Spain confederating with the pope, 
had refolved to aſſiſt the catholics of Ireland, 
and one Stukely having been firſt inveſted with 
ſeveral titles, and furniſhed with a band of eight 
hundred men, was deſigned to have been ſent over 


to their aid; but he receiving an invitation to ſerve 


under Sebaſtian, king of Portugal, who had un- 
dertaken his African expedition, conſented to go 
with him, upon condition that that prince, after 
his own war was finiſhed, ſhould join him in 
his deſcent upon Ircland. The event was, that 
the Portugueſe were totally defeated, their king 
Sebaſtian flain, and Stukely and his men cut in 


pieces; which entirely overthrew this grand oy 


of operation, 

The deputy having debred to be recalled, was 
ordered to ſurrender to Sir William Drury, who 
being {worn in Chriſt Church, in the midde of 
September, made a journey into Munſter in the 
latter end of the ſame month, and afterwards, in 


his way to Limerick, lay at Caſtleton, where he 


is ſaid to have been much concerned when he 
heard that the tenants werg ceſſed tor his enter- 
tainment. 

He found the curls of Deſmond and bee 
in high diſputes about the boundaries of their 
lands, as alſo were the Butlers and Geraldines, 
and it ſeems that theſe diſputes would have been 
determined by the ſword, if he himſelf had 
not interpoſed, and effected a kind of temporary 
reconciliation. 


| While 
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little fort, which they 


nable expedition; nevertheleſs, theſe veſſels were 
taken ſoon afterwards by captain Courtenay, who 


happened at that time to be with one of the | 
queen's ſhips at Kinſale. 


1e cart; 
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While theſe things were paſſing, James Fitz 
Maurice having ſolicited aid of France in vain, 
applied himſelf to the Spaniards, eighty of 
whom, together with ſome Engliſh and Iriſh ca- 
tholics, landed from three ſhips at Smerwick 
and afterwards drew up the veſſels under a 
had erected with all ima- 


On the other hand, Sir John and James of Def. 
mond haſtened to their couſin James Fitz Maurice, 


as ſoon as they had intelligence of this invaſion. 
who was buſied in building a caſtle 


when he received the news, diſcharged the work- 
men, and made as if he would oppoſe the Spa- 
niards ; 


this did not ſatisfy them, for being diſappointed 


In their hopes of a powerful ſupport from the 


natives, they entertained thoughts of returning 
home; which it is very probable they would have 
done, but that James Fitz Maurice promiſed them 


However, he was prevented 
from keeping his word, being ſlain in a private 


quarrel, by the ſons of Clanrickard, in the county | 


of Limerick, as he was upon a journey, the de- 


ſign of which was to levy men, and join them 
to the forces of the invaders. 


The lord deputy hearing of theſe commotions, 


marched, accompanied by the marſhal Bagnal, 


Malby, Wingfield, Fitton, Maſterſon, and others, at | 


the head of the army, in order to oppoſe the in- 
ſurgents. 


mons, was at firſt impriſoned, but ſer at liberty 
again, upon more mature conſideration, 


the royal army went in queſt of Sir John Del- 


mond 


yet he encouraged them underhand; but 


He ſent for the earl of Deſmond like- 
wiſe to come to his camp, who obeying the ſum- 
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mond, who was at the head of the revolters, but 
purſued him a long time from place to place in 
vain.— However, a detachment under the captains 
Herbert and Price, had the ill fortune to fall in 
with ſome of his troops, when they leaſt expected 
them, and being enſnared in an ambuſh, were 
ſlain with moſt of their ſoldiers. 

But now the deputy having made another fruit- 
leſs expedition, in which he was unable to come to 
an engagement with the enemy, finding himſelf ſick, 
he withdrew from the the army, which he left 
under the command of Sir Nicholas Malby, and 
ſoon after died, but not before he had knighted 
ſeveral gentlemen for the good ſervices they had 
done the Engliſh government. 

It was not long before Malby making an in- 
curſion into Connilo, came up with Sir John Deſ- 
mond at Monaſter Neva, whom -he defeated af- 
ter an obſtinate reſiſtance, having ſlain about two 
hundred of his men. 8 


Though the earl of Deſmond affected to hold 
himſelf neuter, and ſurveyed the battle from a 


neighbouring hill, nay though he ſent meſſengers 
to congratulate Malby on his victory, yet ſoon af- 
ter he made an attempt to ſurprize the Engliſh 
camp in the night, but his deſign being betrayed 
by ſome of his ſcouts that were taken priſoners, 
it miſcarried ; nevertheleſs on account: of the de- 
puty's death, and poſſibly ſtill more on account 
of the loſs ſuſtained in the night-encounter, the 
Engliſh ſtruck their tents, and forſaking their 


camps, and removed to Aſkeaton being harraſſed 


all the way, and obliged to maintain frequent ſkir- 
miſhes with the enemy.—And at length finding 
little elſe was to be done at this time, Malby 
placing Sir William Stanley and captain Carew at 
Adare, ſent the reſt of the army into garrifons in 
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different parts of the country; whereupon the 


Iriſh (whoſe hiſtorians will not even allow that they | 


loſt the battle of Monaſter Neva) followed and 
beſieged Adare, the garriſon of which durſt not 


ſtir out, till hunger inſpired them with cou— 


rage, and then they paſſed the river into the 
Knight of the Glin's country, where they were 
at firſt ſucceſsful, but they ſtayed fo long that at 


length they were encountered by the knight and 
Sir John Deſmond with a body of Iriſh and 
hs e however they made good their retrear, 


after a long and tedious diſpute, many falling on 
both ſides. 


Sir William Pelham was the perſon pitched upon 


to ſucceed the deceaſed deputy, and being ſworn 


lord juſtice, the council ſitting, diſpatched letters 
to all the conſiderable men amongſt the Iriſh, in 
order to excite them to loyalty, among whom 


Pheagh Mac Hugh and, Turlogh Lynogh were re- 


membered.- They likewiſe appointed the earl of 
Ormond to be governor, and Warham Saintleger 
provoſt-marſhal of Ulſter, and Deſmond having 
previouſly given up his fon as an hoſtage for his 


fidelity, they ordered the child to be ſafely kept in 


the cattle of Dublin. The new lord juſtice atter- 


wards went into Munſter, where he held ſeſſions, 
and then reconciled the earl of Ormond, who came | 
to him at Munſter, with the lord of Upper Oſſory; 

ne allo fent a fummons to the earl of Deſmond 
to repair to him, that he might reconcile him 
with Sir Nicholas: Malby ; but the earl would 

not come, yet he ſent his counteſs with letters, 
in conſequence of which Ormond was diſpatched 


to treat with him, but the other complaining of 


old grievances, they came to no concluſion , and 
the lord Juſtice, - imagining that he was crifled 


with, and ſuppoſing Deſmond on all accounts in- 


clined to favour the other party, he proclaimed 
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him a traitor, unleſs he ſhould ſurrender within 
twenty days, which the earl was ſo far from do- 
ing, that he now openly joined himſelf with the 
revolters, and wrote to the lord juſtice to in- 
form him, that he was entered into a league for 


the defence of the catholic faith, and exhorting 


him to do the ſame; beſides this he ſent Ar 


cular letters to as many of the great men of 


Leinſter as he imagined were likely to favour 
his purpoſe, exhorting them to join him and his 
allies, telling them of the great ſupport he ex- 
pected to derive from king Philip, and finally 
ptomiſing it they would come in, never to en- 
ter into any treaty of peace without them. 

After theſe things were tranſacted, both ſides 
prepared for war; on the one hand, Ormond 
invaded Connilo, and killed and ropk. priſoners 
moit of the inhabitants, and was very near ſur- 
priſing the earl himſelf at Newcaſtle; and be- 


ſides this, the ſoldiers of both chiefs had a ſmart 


ſkirmiſh, in which Ormond, having many men 
Nain, in revenge burned the country round, and 
then marched to Cork with his army. On 
the other hand, Deſmond's troops had taken the 
town of Youghall, by ſcalade, the loſs of which 
fo exaſperated the Fngliſh, that they wreaked 
their revenge upon the mayor, who being taken 


by Ormond, was condemned and hanged before 
his own door, on an accuſation of having firſt 


undertaken to defend the tower againſt the enemy 


without a garriſon, and afterwards ſurrendering 


without endeavouring to. oppoſe them.---Wuhether 
this were true or got, the ſentence was executed 
upon the victim, to the great ſatisfaction (as we 


are told) of Elizabeth, who could not otherwiſe 


be appeaſed for the diſgrace ſhe had ſuffered 
by the loſs of this town, in which not one perſon, 


except a poor friar, was left, and to which they 
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who can tell ſuch a ſtory, though of their enemies, 


revenge of the victors. 
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were obliged to invite the old inhabitants to re- 
turn by proclamation. dE: 


Ormond now made very great preparations to 


recover the caſtle of Sangically trom the Spaniards, 
who deſerting it at the ſight of the army, fled 
over the water, but were ſo cloſely purſued that 
the greater part of them were lain, and a garriſon 


Was put in the caſtle, in order to hold 1 it for the 
Engliſh. 


In Janvary the lord juſtice came Korn Dublin, by 
the ſea coaſt ro Wexford, where he kept {-Tions, 


and from thence to Wirterford, where he met Or- 
mond: 


and there he had information that the in- 
ſurgents drew near to Dungannon, on which he ſent 
out Caprain Zouch, with a body of five hundred men 
to oppoſe them. 

After this the lord juſtice and Ormond met at 


Räacell, and afterwards invaded Connilo, burning and 
ſpoiling the lands and afterwards dividing, "they 


burned the country of Slerclogher, and are ſaid to 


have flain four hundred men in theſe excurſions: 
Sir William next reſolved to beſiege the fort 


of Carrigfoyle which was garriſoned with fifty Iriſh- 
men and nineteen Spaniards, under the command of 
an Italian named Julio, which he cauſed to be bat- 
tered till a breach was made, at which the Engliſh 


entering, put about fifty to the ſword, and having 
taken {ix others, executed them in the camp; put- 
ting to death both Iriſh and Spaniards, in open vio- 


Jation of the law of nation and in contradiction to 
T hoſe 


with an air of triumph, muſe he fo devoid of every 


noble ſentiment, that they ſcarcely deferved to be 


ranked among human beings. Julio, the comman- 


der, being taken among the reſr, was kept for a few 


days, and at laſt hanged, to gratify the inſatiable 


The 
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The taking of Carrigfoyle was followed likewiſe 
by the reduction of Aſkeaton, which the garriſon 


deſerted in the night, and of Ball yloghane, which 
was likewiſe abandoned by thoſe 4 75 held it, but 


not till they had laid a fs of gunpowder in 
order to blow it up, which did fome miſchief, 


but failed of damaging the principal towers. 
The lord juſtice having thus deprived Deſmond 


of all his caſtles, leaving four companies at Aſkea- 
ton, returned to Dublin, Putting his army in gar- 


riſon. 


In May this year the pope g granted the ſame Pant. 
ry indulgences as thoſe beſtowed upon the Ctoi- 
ſaders to ſuch of the Iriſh as would bear arms 
againſt queen Elizabeth; and in the ſame month 


the queen ſent over a commiſſion of inartial law 
to the lord Roch and Sir Cormac Mac Teig of 


Muſkerry, with a power to give a protection for 
fifteen days to any but the principal leaders of the 
revolter 8. | 


A mutiny at this time aroſe among' the ſol- 


diers, occaſioned by the army's being ill-paid; 
and ſome of them refuſed to march with Ormond 


over the mountains into Kerny ; however the lord 
juſtice found means to appeaſe the tumult, and 
thought proper, from motives of ſafety, that the 
mutineers ſhvuld be pardoned. 

And now the popiſh lords were ſummoned to 


appear before the lord juſtice at Limerick, to an- 


ſwer for a charge brought againſt them of negli- 
gence in prolecuting the inſurgents, and alfo 
of holding ſecret correſpondence with them 
all of them however 
cepted) promiſed loyalty, put in pledges, and 


were ordered to maintain two thouſand men du- 


ring the continuance of the war, 


Sir Cormac Mac Teig being at that time ſne- 


riff of the county of Cork, James of Deſmond 
r G g invaded 


(the lord Barry ex- 
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invaded Muſkerry, whercupon Sir Cormac's bro- 
ther aſſembling a body of men, attacked him, 
and after a very ſmart battle, defeated the re- 
volters, and took James himſelf priſoner, who be- 


ing delivered to Sir Warham Saintleger, was 


hanged as a rebel at Cork. 


A ſtrange ſickneſs, called afterwards The gen- 


tle correction, ſeized the whole Fa, 5 army this 
ſummer; it attacked them in the 


7 generally went off of itſelf, but was ſcarcely ever 


known to prove mortal, though i its beginning was 
fo violent, that there ſeldom appeared to be any 
hopes of recovery.—This, like many other epide- 
mic diſeaſes, ſeems to have ariſen from vapours 


drawn up into the air, fuming from fens, bogs 


and ſtanding waters, and other unwholeſome ſpots 


of an uncultivated and neglected country. 
The army of Ormond now ſpread themſelves in 
two diviſions over different parts of the revolt- 


ers lands; one party directing their courſe to Caſ- 
tle-Iſland, and the other to Traley in Kerry; 


there meeting again, they were divided into three 


parts, and (as Cox phraſes it) drove the whole 


country before them, taking eight thouſand cows, 
| beſides Garrons (i. e. Iriſh horſes) ſheep, &c.— 
and killed many perſons, and would have deſtroyed 


more, if Sir William Winter, the Engliſh admi- 
ral moved with campaſſion had not granted theſe 


miſerable wretches protections. 


Arthur, lord Grey, the new lord deputy now 


landing at Dublin, demanded the ſword, which 
however was not ſurrendered to him till the re- 


ſent lord juſtice had eſtabliſhed ſuch regulations 
as he thought fir, and then he delivered it up, 


not without ſeeming reluctance. Lord Grey's in- 


ſtructions were. — To aſſure the Iriſh of the queen's | 


protection and favour, if they would behave fo 


ead, rendered 
them ſenſeleſs for two or three days, and then 


A | 
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as to deſerve it. To hinder the ſoldiers from op- 
preſſing the ſubjets.—To endeavour to ſhorten 
the war. To continue the juſtice of Munſter, 


and increaſe his allowance at pleaſure. —To diſ- 


band as many of the new ſoldiers as could be 
ſpared after All-hallow-tide, and to ſecure their 


arms.And, not to grant pardons or protections, 


but upon eſpecial reaſons, and then to mention 
the crime in their pardon. 0 
Fitz Gerald and his company diſapproving the new 


religion, had revolted and gone over to the lord 


Baltinglaſs, and theſe being joined by Pheagh 


Mac Hugh, and other enemies to the government, 
Lord Grey had notice that they had poſted them. 


ſelves in the faſtneſſes of Glendilogh, in the county 
of Wicklow, and that their number was daily 
increaſing ; on which, without conſidering what 


an advantageous poſt they occupied, he detached 


a party to attack them. One Coſby who under- 
ſtood military matters well, and was to go upon 
this expedition, would have diſſuaded the Engliſh 
from undertaking it, but lord Grey's orders were 
poſitive, and therefore they advanced to the at- 
tack, while the deputy himſelf, with his horſe, 
ſcoured. the neighbouring plain. But the Iriſh 
were unanimous, reſolute, well acquainted with 
the country, and poſted in a place which was ren- 
dered almoſt inacceſſible. Woods and deep bogs 
(Nature's own fortifications) ' ſecured them, and 
they had opportunities of placing their ambuſ- 
cades in ſuch a manner that it was impoſſible for 
their enemies to aſſail them, without falling in 


theſe ſnares. However, the Engliſh advanced to 


the charge with great valour and vigour, but they 
quickly found the difference between this kind of 
fighting and that which they were accuſtomed to 


practiſe on the open plain. After an obſtinate 
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conteſt; . they were routed: with great ſlaughter, 


leaving eight hundred men dead upon the ſpot, 
amongſt whom were Sir Peter Carew, colonel 


Moor, and the captains - Audely and Coſby ; at 
the death of the latter of whom the Iriſn more 
particularly rejoiced, for they looked upon him 
and their writers 
ſay he uſed to hang up Iriſhmen whether guilty 
or innocent, wherever he could catch them; but 
this ſtory ſeems to be exaggerated ; for though 


many enormities were winked at during theſe civil 
wars, yet I cannot think ſuch a practice could 
ever be allowed of under an Engliſh government 
in any part of the earth : however, it ſeems he 


was a very ſavage and barbarous man, and met 


with a fit end, in falling amidſt heaps of ſlaugh- 


tered bodies. The carnage would have been till 
greater if the deputy had not come with his horſe, 


and with difficulty brought off the reſt of the 


troops, and withdrawn with them in all taſte from 


the ſcene of action. 


And in the September followings! about ſeven 
hundred Spaniards and Italians landed at Smer- 
wick in Kerry, who built a fortreſs, which they 


called Fort del Ore.—This Ormond marched up 


to, and the garriſon at firſt retired from it, but 
afterwards perceiving the ſmallneſs of his force, 


they returned to it again, and made a fally upon 


the Engliſh, whereupon Ormond retreated in 


his turn, finding the troops he had with him by 
no means equal to the undertaking. 


Sir William Winter being now returned, he 


blocked up the fortreſs by ſea, while the lord 


deputy beſieged it by land; and after a ſiege of 
four days the Spaniards ſurrendered to the Engliſh, 
who behaved in the ſame unworthy manner as 


| yy had done at n for they put all the 
gar- 


wood, into which they unexpectedly fell. 
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garrifon to death except the commanders, (the Triſh 
ſay, except the goyernor) at which tome pretend to 


aſſert the queen was very angry, but that is hardly 


probable, 
The deputy then returned to Dingle, her the 


earl of Ormond met him with freſh ſupplies, and 


having left captain Zouch, governor of Kerry and 
Deſmond, went to Liaierick, and from thence 
to Deb/n.< The ear] of Kildare and his fon-in- 

law the lord Delvin, being ſuſpected of favouring 
the catholic cauſe in Leinſter, were committed to 


lafe cuſtody ; on which the lord Henry Fitz Gerald _ 


retired into Ophaly ; but falling into the hands of 
the O'Connors, on his being demanded, they delivered 
him up to the lord deputy, who ſent him over 


to England, together with his father and the ba- 


ron of Delvin, and they were all three confined | 
in the Tower of London, 


A plot was at this time ſaid to be laid to ſur- 


prize the deputy and ſeize the caſtle of Dublin, 
for which John Nugent (one of the barons of the 
exchequer) and others ſuffered ; but whether they 


were guilty or not is a matter which yet remains 
doubiful. | 
But Zouch, who had been left governor of Mun- 
ſter, after various ſkirmiſhes with the rebels, found 
means to ſurpriſe Sir John Deſmond and James the 


ſon of John Fitz-Gerald, while they were attempt- | 


ing to reconcile a difference between Dayid Bar- 


ry and the ſeneſchal of Imokilly, who lay en- 
camped on the other fide of a river. 
therefore and his companion paſſing that river, 


Sir John 


ia order to go over to them in perſon, ro 
having intelligence of it, placed an ambuſh in 
Sir John 


making a ſtout reſiſtance, was mortally wounded, 
and died as they were conveying him away pri- 
ſoner, and the other was executed as a traitor, — 
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After this, Zouch fallin g upon Barry's army, which 
had committed great depredations in the country, 
reduced him to a ſubmiſfion, and thus, in ſome 
meaſure, rendered things more quiet in the pro- 
vince. 

But the army being reduced, on account of theſe 
ſucceſſes, the lord of Lixnaw complaining of ſome 


injuries that he ſaid he had received from the go- 


vernor, was the next that roſe' in arms, and with 
ſuch ſucceſs that he took two caſtles, ſlew many 


| Engliſh, and ravaged at pleaſure over the counties 


of Ormond, Tipperary, and Waterford z but 


having received two defeats from the Eng- 


liſh forces, he ſubmitted, and by means of the 
ear] of Ormond at length ob:ained a pardon. 


Ulick and John Burk at this time had a dif 
pute, their father being dead, concerning the in- 
heritance of his. titles and poſſeſſions but the af- 


fair being referred to commiſſioners, it was ſettled 
that Ulick ſhould have Logh Reagh, and that the 


commiſſioners ſhould intercede alſo for him that he 


might be created baron of Leitrim. 


n the midſt of all this, the lord deputy having 
been accuſed of various miſdemeanors, and in par- 


ticular of cruelty towards the queen's Iriſh ſubjects, 


was recalled by that politic princeſs, who, per- 


| haps meant by this ſtep (among other deſigns) to 
ſhew her moderation, and the love ſhe bore to all 
thoſe whom ſhe governed; —however that was, 
leaving Ireland in Auguſt, he committed the care 
of the iſland to Adam Loftus, archbiſhop of Dub- 
lin and lord chancellor, and Sir Henry Wallops, 
_ treaſurer at war, as lord juſtices, 


All this time the earl of Deſmond was in great 
diſtreſs, and often narrowly eſcaped with his life and 
liberty, from thoſe who indefatigably purſued him, 


At length he put - himſelf into the hands of one 
Goren Mac Swineys who was himſelf under pro- 


tection, 
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tection ; but Goron being ſlain by ſome of the Iriſh 
whoſe cattle he had made free with, the earl from 
that time deſpaired of meeting with any relief af- 
ter this. Being in great want of proviſions, he ſent 
ſome of his ſervants to forage, who plundering a 


e poor woman of the Moriarta family of all her 
e ftock, ſhe complained to her brother, who applied 
j- himſelf ſo effectually to the Engliſh governor of 
h Caſtlemaigne, that a party of ſeven muſqueteers, 
y and eight kernes were ſent out in queſt of the 
8 plunderers. Theſe following the track of the caſ- 
it tle, entered a cabin in the wood called Gleann 
. Ginky, where the leader of the ſoldiers found an 
e old man ſitting by the fire, whom he deſperately 
hurt with his ſword, and when the wounded per- 
. ſon crying out that he was the earl of Deſmond, 
- hae cut off his head, which was afterwards ſent to 
f. England, and ſet on a pole upon London bridge. 
d BH And thus ended this revolt, in the death of Gerald, 
E the fifteenth earl of Deſmond, which greatly di- 
Ce ſpirited the Iriſh catholics, and much encouraged 
the proteſtants, who had found cauſe to regard him 
g as a formidable enemy. And on receiving the 
3 news of his death, the lord viſcount Baltinglaſs 
$4 quitted Ireland, and withdrew to Spain, where he 
[= afterwards died. About this time Sir Nicholas Bag- 
0 nall and Sir Lucas Dillon, commiſſioners. of Ul- 
Il ſter, eſtabliſhed a truce between Turlogh Lynogh, 
IY and O*'Donnel, and perſuaded them to put in 
re pledges to ſubmit their differences to arbitration, 
* Sir John Perrot was the next lord deputy, who 
1 had a very extenſive commiſſion, and brought over 
3 a long catalogue of inſtructions from the queen, 
at which were intended for the regulation and good 
1 government of the kingdom. — Having taken 
n. the advice of the council, he iſſued a proclamation 
8 of oblivion and indemnity. Afterwards he began a 
- Progreſs, in the courſe of which he is ſaid to have 
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intercepted a meſſenger who had, in vain, been en- 
_ deavouring to excite the Iriſh. lords and gentlemen 
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of Munſter to a new reyolt; but at the tame time, 
he received intelligence chat a thouſand Scots, on the 
part of Surleboy, had invaded Ulſter ;—and having 
taken pledges of Pheagh Mac Hugh, and many 
others, when he had finiſhed his progreſs, he returned 


for that time to Dublin. 


Bur in the month of Auguſt ſucceeding, he ſet 
out with an army from that city, and went to Newry, 
where he received pledges of Turlogh Lynogh, and 


others; then he ſcoured the country, and ordered 


ſome ſhips to Loghfoyle, to attack the Scots; but 
theſe, being aware of their danger, were beforehand 
with him, and embarked for Scotland previous ta 
their coming up, almoſt in ſight of the Engliſh 
army. 

Then he procerded to ſpoil the country of the 


Brian Carrows, and obliged Surleboy to withdraw 


his troops and cattle, and to fly before him, and af- 


terwards having taken Dunluce, Surleboy himſclf 
ſubmitted. 


Next he proceeded to divide Ulſter into counties 


and to perſuade the inhabitants to refer their diſputes 
to legal deciſion, and to hold their eſtates by Engliſh 


tenures; amongſt whom was Torlogh Lynogh, 
who was ſummoned to parliament, and to whom the 


deputy preſented robes made in the Engliſh faſhion; | 
and in this parliament four archbiſhops, twenty bi- 
| ſhops and many great earls were preſent, 


But the Scots again invaded Ireland, againſt 


-whom the lord deputy determined to ſend the baron 


Dungannon, marching alſo into the north hiqſelf, 
and ſending an embaſſ y to the king of Scotland, to 
intreat that he would prevent his people from plun- 
dering the Iriſh ſubjects, and command reſtitution 


to be made of what had been unjuftly taken from 
them. Neverchele6, though | it is ſaid he received 3 
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favourable anſwer, yet four hundred Scots landed in 


the iſland, who were joined by Con Mac Neal and 
others, but were defeated by captain Stafford, and 


| paſſing the Ban were cloſe purſued by him and the 


baron Dungannon, ſo that they retreated from 


place to place, till at laſt captain Merriman, who 
heard, that in this their retreat they had a deſign to 


aſſail Strabare, marched all night in order to ſurpriſe 


them, but coming up to them, found them prepared 
to receive him, on which an engagement enſued, but 
Merriman vanquiſhing Alexander Mac Surly the 


Scottiſh leader, in ſingle combat, his troops were 


routed, and victory declared in favour of the Engliſh, 
But notwithſtanding all his ſucceſſes this lord de- 


puty was recalled by the queen, when at length 
he went to England, and was accuſed of many 
crimes, and being of a hayghty diſpoſition ſpoke 
ſome raſh words againſt her majeſty, which, in her 
opinion, outweighed them all; ſo that being deſert- 
ed by his friends, abandoned by the queen, and 
cloſely preſſed by his enemies, he was condemned to 
ſuffer, though the execution of the ſentence was pre- 


yented by his dying ſuddenly in the towerof London. 


Hugh, baron of Dungannon, paſling over to 
England, was by the queen created earl of Ty- 
rone, having the whole country granted him, diſ- 
charged of "the rent that he had formerly promiſed 
the deputy, on condition that he ſhould diſclaim 


any title to the reſt of Ulſter, and that he ſnould 


provide for Turlogh Lynogh, and the ſons of 
Shane O'Neal —And the baron is ſaid even to 


have ſolicited the queen to ſuppreſs the name of 


O'Neal, though we find himſelf aſſuming it in the 
ſequel. 

Secretary Fenton was at this time ſent over 
into England to give the queen an account of 


tae ſtate of the Iriſh government, and received 


a long 
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a long liſt of inſtructions from her majeſty, tend. 
ing to regulate matters in that kingdom. 


The earl of Deſmond having forfeited a vaſt 


_ eſtate in Ireland, amounting (ſays Cox) to no leſs 
than five hundred feventy four thouſand fix 


hundred and twenty-eight acres of land, the great- 
eſt part of this eſtate was planned out by the 
queen to be diſpoſed of to undertakers or adven- 
turers at certain fixed rates. This princeſs alſo 


wrote letters to every county in England to en- 


courage younger brothers to become adventurers, 
and in particular, Popham, her attorney-general 


was appointed to treat with them in Somerſetſhire. 


The propoſals were, To give them eſtates in fee 


at three pence each acre, in Limerick, and Conilo 


one with another, and at two-pence for each acre 


in Cork and Waterford ; every three hundred acres 
demeſne being to maintain an horſe, every two 
hundred acres of tenancy a foot ſoldier, armed, 
They were to be rent-free till March 1590, and 
to pay but half-rent for three years from thence; 


they were to hold in ſoccage and to have liber- 


ty for ten years to tranſport the growth of their 


lands to any place in amity with England with- 
out cuſtom ; and to do no ſervice till Michael- 
mas 1590, and then but moderately, and to be 
free from ceſs for ever. They were to have li- 


berty to tranſport neceſſaries from England with- 


out cuſtom; and they were promiſed that there 


ſhould be garriſons on their frontiers, and that 
they ſhould have commiſſioners ta decide their 
controverſies in Munſter. —However, it ſeems that 


the adventurers who accepted theſe conditions 
did not find them in every article fulfilled by the 
queen, eſpecially in that of keeping a ſufficient 
number of forces for their protection. It ap- 


peared likewiſe (as at that time what elſe could | 


be expected ?) that the new comers encroached up- 
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upon the lands of the loyal Iriſh; on which laſt 
account a royal proclamation was iſſued to re- 


ſtrain the abuſe, and the biſhops of Tuam and 
Meath with. other. commiſſioners were appointed 
to inſpect into the matter, with orders to do the 
injured party right, which commiſſion however 
did not produce a general ſatisfaction. 3 
The Clandonnells and Joyces, with many of their 
friends and neighbours, now revolted, manned 
caſtles, and broke out into open war; at the 


ſame time that the caſtle of Clan Owen was held 
againſt the queen, which however Bingham took 


in ſeven days and levelled with the ground; and 
Richard Burk was executed by martial law on 
the proof of a confederacy. 

Let the Burks ſtill continued in arms, and, to- 


gether with the auxiliary Scots, their number 


amounted to three thouſand, againſt whom the 


lord deputy not chuſing to march, ſheltered him 


ſelf under an order that he ſhould not hazard 
his perſon without the conſent of council, which 


he took care not to do; but when the Burks 
were routed by the ſtratagem of Bingham's, 


he came up time enough to ſhare the fruits of 
the victory, which was one of thoſe extraordinary 
ones that mark this period of the Iriſh hiſtory. 

Surleboy, Neale, Oge, and Shane Mac Brian 
made their ſubmiſſion in the June following, and, 


ſome time after, the earl of Ormond complained 


that certain felons were executed by martial law, 
whoſe eſtates would have been forfeited to the 
earl by their attainder, a matter which created 
reat uneaſineſs between him and the deputy. 


he latter, on his part, thought he had juſt cauſe 


of complaint in another affair, which related to 
the commiſſions granted by the queen in regard 
to the undertakers or adventurers in Munſter, in 
Which tho* deputy he had no ſhare; but this and 


his 
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his other complaints were alike diſregarded by go 

the queen, and the matter ended as we have wit 

above related, _ N eee Bin 

During the latter part of his adminiſtration, Occ 

the Iriſh made many complaints againſt the Engliſh in 

and againſt each other; in the latter caſe Tur- yet 

logh Lynogh accuſed the earl of Tyrone of levy- ben 

ing ceſs, and of oppreſfing the country ; in the 51 

former, O'Rourk had (in all probability with juſ- con 
tice) accuſed Bingham of oppreſſive proceedings; ano 

in which caſe the deputy adviſed O' Rourk to par 

be more obedient, and Bingham to be leſs ar- witl 
bitrary in his government, who returned an an- bee: 
ſwer which little became him, before the council, ſtan 

and which perhaps would not have been paſſed his 

by ſo lightly, if the deputy had not been upon to tl 
the point of being recalled, which poſſibly was him 

the occaſion of his brooking this treatment. I 11 
Sir William Fitz- Williams ſucceeded as lord muc 

_ deputy, who was ſworn the goth day of June, afte 
in the year fifteen hundred and eighty- eight; nall 

and ſoon after his coming over, the Spaniſh ar- rene 
mada coaſting about Scotland, ſeventeen of their F At! 

ſhips were wrecked upon the Iriſh coaſt, | age, 

whereby much treaſure fell into the hands of the upo 

natives, which the queen, by her prerogative, give 

claimed as her property. On this, the deputy of « 
went into Ulſter, probably with a view of ſha- ente 


ring in the plunder; but his journey not an- bees 
ſwering the end for which he deſigned it, he [of e 
impriſoned Sir Owen O'Tool and O'Dogharty, poin 


though they were well affected to the ſtate, merely labo 
in order to gratify his private revenge, being en- F max 
raged beyond meaſure at his diſappointment. that 
The ſhipwrecked Spaniards being entertained by | ple 
the Iriſh who would not ſuffer them to be aſ- poſſi 
faulted, whilſt under their protection, created freſh Tami 
matter of diſpute between the' Catholics and the tions 


govern- 
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government, which latter purſued theſe fugitives 


with an implacable and - unrelenting hatred, — 


Bingham levied troops to chaſtiſe the Iriſh on this 


occaſion ; they met him with an inferior force 


in the field, and in conſequence were vanquiſhed 
yet they made a gallant retreat, and were till 
bent upon keeping their faith with their gueſts. 
However, .O'Rourk, who commanded the male- 


contents upon the above occaſion quarrelling with 


another of the Iriſh leaders, was deſerted by moſt 
parts of his ſoldiers, and obliged to take refuge 


with James of Scotland. But that prince having 


been lately reconciled with Elizabeth, notwith- 


| ſtanding: the death of his mother Mary, to ſerve 
his own private intereſt, delivered up the fugitives - 


to the Engliſh government, who immediately cauſed 
him to be hanged at Tyburn.— 5 
In the mean time the earl of Tyrone did as 


much for one who accuſed him of treaſon; and 


afterwards repaired to England, in order perſo- 


nally to juſtify himſelf before the queen, and to 


renew his covenants and agreements with her.— 
At firſt he was confined for having made the voy- 


age, without a licence from the lord deputy, but 
upon ſubmiſſion was diſcharged; and offered to 
give hoſtages to the queen for his performance 


of certain articles, and then he was favourably 


entertained by her majeſty * Chiefly (fays Cox) 


becauſe he adviſed the ſuppreſſion of the name 
of O'Neal.” This indeed had been a favourite 
point, which the Engliſh government had long 


laboured to carry into execution; for it was their 
maxim, as it has been that of many other nations, 


that nothing could ſo effectually ſubdue a peo- 
ple as taking from them the remembrance (if 
poſſible) of their ancient laws, cuſtoms, names, 
tamilies and deſcent, for all of which moſt na- 
tions entertaining an enthuſiaſtic reverence, can 
: ſeldom 
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ſeldom be eaſily brought to adopt the manners 


of new conquerors, or to adopt their ſway. 


It was upon this foundation that Edward the 
Firſt is ſaid to have adopted that barbarous po- 


licy of deſtroying all the Britiſh bards, who 


were continually employed in reciting old hiſfto- 
ries, and inſpiring the principal of their country- 
men with the flame of heroiſm, by repeating to 
oits of thoſe chiefs from 


whom they were lineally deſcended. —The family 
of O'Neal we have ſeen was one of the mot 


honourable amongſt: the ancient-Iriſh, the earl of 
Tyrone was a reputed. baſtard . ſcyon of that no- 
ble ſtock, and for that reaſon it was not imagined 
he would aſſume the name himſelf, and it ap- 
peared likely that it would not be conſiſtent with 
his intereſt for any other to aſſume it; on which 


account the queen concluded, that he was in ear- 
neſt in his deſire of having it totally extinguiſh- 


ed. Let, with all her ſubtility and policy, ſhe here 


overſhot her mark, as will abundantly appear in 
the ſequel of this hiſtory. 50 


It has been mentioned that Tyrone offered hoſ- 
tages for the performances of his articles with the 
queen; but he had ſtipulated that theſe ſhould: 
be delivered in Ireland to be kept at ſome gen- 
tleman's or merchant's houſe, and to be exchanged 
every three months. When, after his return, he 
was preſſed by the lord deputy to perform his 


promiſe, he made uſe of many ſhifts and delays, 


and ſaid that the fame ſecurity ought to be re- 
quired of his neighbours. 


The ſons of Shane 
O'Neal, O'Donnel's ſons, and Philip O'Reilly eſca- 


ping out of Dublin, Art, one of them, died by 
the way, but the other three reaching Ulſter, 


two of theſe (ſons of Shane) fell into Tyrone's 
hands, who refuſed either to deliver them up to 
th "Geputys or to ſet them at liberty to * for 

them- 
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themſelves. The next thing hediq was to marry mar- 
ſha] Bagnall's ſiſter, tho* he had another wife then 
living; and ſoon after his men wounded ſome of 


Turlogh's in a {kirmiſh ; however he excuſed him- 


ſelf in both theſe matters in a letter to the coun- 


cil.—As to the former, he ſaid that he had for- 


mally and lawfully divorced his firſt wife, and, as 
to the latter, that Turlogh's people were attacked 
becauſe they were ſpoiling his country. 

Tyrone alſo entertained a friendſhip with Hugh 


Roe, who was one of the priſoners that had eſ- | 


caped out of Dublin caſtle, and was now become 
O'Donnel by his father's death, and ſurpriſed the 
caſtle of Montroſe, which he . was done only 

to make O' Donnel a good ſubject; nevertheleſs 
the government of Ireland 3 ſuch ſuſpi- 


cions of him and his, that when the council was 


ſitting at Monaghan, in order to ſettle the coun- 


ty on the queen's patentees, they were alarmed 


at the news that Con, Tyrone's ſon, was ap- 


proaching, though they had a guard of an hundred 


ſoldiers; —for which however when Tyrone was 
blamed, he aniwered, © That they were frighten- 


ed only at the ſight of two horſemen, for that 


there were no more near at the time of the alarm.” 


I Nevertheleſs the Engliſh believed there was great 


reaſon to think otherwiſe. 


But this was only a trifle to what followed :— 
Indeed even at this time the Iriſh roſe in arms 
as uſual, in different parts of the iſland. Connor 
was up in Connaught and O'Donnel in Ulſter. 
IMac Guire alſo, the chief of Fermenagh, took 

arms, alledging that he had paid for his country, 

Ito be excuſed from a ſheriff, notwithſtanding 


1593+. 


which there was one appointed, whoſe followers 


L were guilty of many exceſſes, 


On the news being told the lord deputy, he pro- 


claimed Mac Guire a traitor, invaded Fermenagh, 


and took Iniſkilling. Nevertheleſs, Mac Guire, on 
; his 
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his part, made an incurſion into Connaught, bur 


his forces were routed -by Bingham, under whom 
Tyrone ſerved and received a wound in his thigh 


m an encounter with the revolters. 


Sir William Ruſſel the youngeſt ſon of Francis 
earl of Bedford, was next {worn lord deputy, and 
at the fame time the government received intelli- 
gence that Tyrone's brother Cormac Mac Baron, 


who at that time beſieged Iniſkilling, had defeated 


the Engliſh army, amounting to ſix hundred foot 
and forty-ſix horſe, upon which Sir Richard Bing- 


ham, who was ſent to the relief of that place, re- 


turned to Dublin, and immediately afterwards 


tidings were brought of the landing of two thou- 


fand five hundred Scots in the northern part of 


the Iſland. 
In conſequence of all this; an order was made 


for what they called a general hoſning, and that 


miſſed, notwithſtanding marſhal Bagnel under 
whom he had ſerved, offered to prove him guilty | 
of treaſon, 


K. 9. 


1594. 


the lord deputy leaving Ormond to defend the 
pale ſhould march to the relief of Iniſkilling, be- 


Ing attended by half the council. 


In the mean tinie the earl of Tyrone himſelf 
came to the council board, and making many 


proteſtations of his loyalty was honourably dif= | 


The deputy nia from Dublin on the 19th 
of Augult, after paſſing bogs and rivers, and en- 


countering many difficulties, entered Innkilling 
place without meeting 
with any oppoſition.— But while theſe things were 


caſtle, and relieved the 


doing, Walter Riagh with a party of the revolters 


burned Crumlin— But the deputy returning re- 
ſtored peace there, and many of Walter Riagh's 
men being with his brothers ſlain, and he him- 


ſelf afterwards taken and hanged. in chains at 


Dublin. 


Tyrone 


HISTORY o'r IRELAND. 
Tyrone was now publicly in arms and Monag- 


han beſieged by Mac Guire and Mac Mahon, 
however, raiſed the ſiege at the approach of the 


Engliſh: nevertheleſs Tyrone with a conſiderable 
force. endeavoured. to cut off the retreat of the 
latter, and encountered them in a narrow paſs 


where they would have been probably cut off, if 


the Iriſh. had not wanted powder to continue the 
engagement; as it was they were much har- 
raffed, but however very happily eſcaping from 


this danger, they took a different way from that 


which their enemies expected they would have 


cChoſen, and by that ſtratagem got ſafe to Newry.— 


In the mean time the Burks took the caſtle of Sli- 
go, and put captain George Bingham and the 
Ward to the ſword; while, on the other hand, 
Sir John Norris arrived (with a re- inforcement from 
England under his conduct) with the title of 
Lord General, and a ſpecial commiſſion intitling 


him to the ſole command of the army in Ulſter, 


between whom and the lord deputy there were 
ſome bickerings, nevertheleſs they agreed this 


time to join, and accordingly marched to Dun- 


dalk together. From thence the army, after va- 
rious matches and counter-marches, the enemy 


often appearing in their rear, came to Dublin 


without arty thing being atchieved on either ſide, 


worth mentioning in this hiſtory. 


But on the 11th of Auguſt ſucceeding, general 
Norris marched the army northward, nevertheleſs 


he could not hinder Tyrone from driving away 


all the live cattle from Newry ; there was indeed 
a ſkirmiſh between the armies. in which both 
the Norriſes were . wounded, and the Iriſh ſeem 


to have had the advantage, though no conſider- 


able execution was done on either part, 
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Pheagh Mac Hugh at this time made his ſub- Cox, 


miſſion, and the deputy ſet out towards Galway 
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expecting the Burks to do the ſame; but they, 
inſtead of coming to meet him, contented them: 
ſelves with ſending him a paper, filled with com- 
plaints againſt Sir Richard Bingham, 

In the mean time many overtures towards a 
peace with France were made by the queen's 


commiſſioners, which ſome Engliſh writers have 


been very particular in deſcribing ; however it 
may ſuffice here to ſay, that they ended in no- 
thing more than a truce from time to time, which 


was ill planned and ſtill worſe obſerved, Tyrone 


being by much too artful for thoſe that had 
to deal with him, and generally over-reaching 
them even in their own politics, 

Surleboy now made his ſubmiſf jon, but Cons 
naught was in a bad fituation; in particular, Mac 


Coghlan's country was ſpoiled by the Iriſh and 


Scots, who had paſled the Shannon; bur the de- 
puty advancing towards them, ſoon gave them a 

check; and in this expedition he made himſelf 
maſter of O'Madden's caſtle, though the gar- 
riſon, when ſummoned, had returned for anſwer, 


That they would not ſurrender if all the be- 
ſiegers were Deputies, as well as he who led them. 


At length Tyrone's pardon, the negotiating 
which had taken ſo much time, was ſigned and 
ſent to Sir Edward Moor to be delivered to 


him; and the queen is ſaid to have expreſſed 
great ſatisfaction at the proſpect of a pacifica- 


tion with him and the malecontents of Ireland ; _ 
but when the earl ſhould have received it, be 
was out of the way, and, in effect, delayed taking 


it till che twenty. ſecond of July, when he con- 


ſented to put in his pledges, but refufed to re- 
nounce foreign aid upon oath; however, he pro- 


miſed loyalty and obedience; and ſo, for that time, 
the matter concluded. 


But 
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But Pheagh Mac Hugh broke out into open 
war, againſt whom the deputy marched, and en- 
camping at Rothdrome, flew fome of his adhe- 


rents, and took much ſpoil ; he alſo cauſed two 


of their chief's pledges to be hanged up in the 
camp, but eftected nothing of conſequence. While 
he was thus employed, the earl of Ormond was 
oppoſed to the Butlers, and Sir Anthony Saintleger 
to the O'Mores and O' Connors. 

But Tyrone himſelf now attacked Ardmagh, 


great part of the garriſon of which he ſurpriſed 


and flew, by ſtratagem, while his ſon-in-law, Henry 
Oge, entered the Pale in a hoſtile manner; he 
allo endeavorred to ſurprize Carlingford caſtle, 
and refuſed to let any relief be brought to Blacs- 
water, endeavouring, as much as poſſible, to fa- 
your the cauſe of the diſaffected Iriſh in Leinſter. 
The catholic writers enlarge much upon 
theſe and other of their favourite's feats; but 
I do not find that they are willing to do 
the ſame in regard to his negotiations for peace 
and pardon, the relations of which are moſtly 
confirmed by good authorities. —There is a cer- 
tain inexcuſable partiality in men that are at- 
tached to a party, which renders them blind to 


juſtice and ſolicitous of promoting the fame of 


their own partiſans, though at the expence of 
truth. and honour, and every principle of action 


that ought to be conſidered between men and 


Chriſttans, In the caſe of the Iriſh inſurgents, 
before they were reduced, and incorporated in a 


manner as one body with the Engliſh nation, a 


moderate man might find ſomething to urge in 


their defence, if it were not for the notorious. 


hypocriſy ſome of them exhibited in ſubmitting 
ſo often, even without compulſion, and as often 
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breaking that peace which they had ſolemnly _ 


iworn to,—But where theſe things are ſo appa- 
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rent the perjured man will always diſgrace the pa- 
triot, and the low deſigning ſycophant will diſno- 


nour even the beſt cauſe in the world. 


Incenſed at Tyrone's behaviour, the lord de- 


Pe and council wrote him a letter full of up- 


raiding, but he was not to ſeek for an anſwer : 


he ſaid, he had done nothing without provoca- 
tion, and Juſtified his revolt by charging the ſtate 


with proſecuting Pheagh Mac Hugh, whom he 
looked upon as his en friend and ally. 
In the ſucceeding January, Sir Richard Bing- 


ham, who appears to have been a very auſtere 


and cruel governor, was removed, on account of 


many complaints levied againſt him, and in his 


room was placed Sir Conyers Clifford. 
In the middle of the ſame month general Nor- 


ris met Tyrone, whom he complimented on ac- 


count of his having adviſed the government to 


take moderate meaſures ; and permitted Ardmagh 


to be re-victualed, which was a matter he had 


before moſt firenuouſly oppoſed. However, he 
_ evaded coming to any terms with the general, 


who at length finding himſelf egregioully trilled 


with, put an end o a treaty, in which he per- 


ceived the other was not in earneſt. 


After much purſuit, the deputy at laſt had the 


fortune to kill Pheagh Mac Hugh, and to take 
much ſpoil in his country, but ſoon after he was 


re-called, and Thomas, lord Burroughs ſent in 


his room, ordered general Norris to his preſi- 


dency of Munſter, which affront being put upon 
one who was newly diſappointed of the chief go- 


vernment himſelf, had ſuch an effect upon him, 

that it is ſaid to have broken his heart. 

This deputy having put his troops in motion, 

marched from Dublin, and in their progreſs took 

the fort of Blackwater; nevertheleſs, aſter they 

had won it, they had a ſkirmiſh with the Iriſh, 
in 
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in which they loſt the deputy's brother-in-law, 
and many other perſons. At this time alſo, Clif- 
ford, governor of Connaught being ordered to ad- 
vance with his provincial troops to the borders of 
Ulſter, obeyed the injunction, but being met by 


an army of the enemy, ſuperior in force to his 
own, he was obliged to retire from them; and, 


Cox ſays, he made a gallant retreat for above 


thirty miles, even in the face of his enemy. Be- 
ſides this, Tyrone on the lord deputy's return to- 


wards the Pale, turned his force againſt Black- 
water, and beſieged it. 


Proaching, the ſiege was raiſed; however, that 
great ofticer died on his return to Dublin, and 


But the lord deputy ap- 


Sir Thomas Norris, preſident of Munſter, was 
made lord juſtice, pro tempore, but he was grown 


ſo melancholy on account of his brother's death, 


that he requeſted permiſſion to reſign, and Adam 


| Loftus, lord chancellor, and archbiſhop of Dub= 


lin, and Sir Robert Gardiner were made lords 
Juſtices, who were ſworn in the month of No- 
vember; and on the day when that ceremony paſſ- 
ed, the council gave an account in writing of the 
fate of the kingdom, and concluded, That there 


was an univerſal rebellion, intended to ſhake off 
all Engliſh government. 


ſtitutec lieutenant. general, and with others im- 
powered to treat with Tyrone; the conſequence 
of which was, that a ceſſation of hoſtilities was 
agreed on for eight weeks, and the carl engaged 


to give the garriſon of Blackwater leave to lo- 


rage, and alſo to furniſn them with a certain quan- 
tity of cattle ; nevertheleſs, this negociation came 
to nothing, and he laid ſiege to the fort ſoon 
afterwards. Marſhall Bagnal was ſent to its re- 


. lief; but Tyrone engaging him at an advantage, 
ew him, and routed the Engliſh army, who fled 


H h 3 towards 


Ormond was now con- 
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towards Ardmagh, leaving near two thouſand ſol- 


diers dead upon the field of battle, moſt of their 
baggage, artillery, and colours, falling into the 
hands of the enemy, to whom Blackwater was 
ſurrendered, in conſequence of this important vic- 
tory. 

Elizabeth w. was extremely concerned when ſhe knew 
of this defeat, and blamed Ormond much tor not 


having taken the command of the troops himſelf, 


though Marſhal Bagnall was an experienced of. 
ficer, to ſucceed whom Sir Richard Bingham was 


appointed; but he dying, Sir Samuel Bagnall was 
ſent with two thouſand foot, and one "hundred: 
| horſe, who on the news of this diſaſter were or- 


dered to Carlingford. 


Tyrone having ſent Rory Owny Mac Oge in- 
to Maniice with forces which thoſe of the go- 


vernment were not able effectually to oppoſe, 


made James Fitz Thomas, earl of Deſmond :—and 
all the Iriſh of the province were up in arms, 


and began to ravage the lands of the Engliſh, 
and to deſtroy them wherever they found them. 

The queen had now caſt her eyes upon the 
lord Mountjoy, with intent of ſending him over 
chief governor of Ireland; but his intereſt failed 


before that of Robert Devereux, the queen's great 
favourite, who was ſent over with the fulleſt 


powers and the greateſt forces that had ever been 


beſtowed upon any of her governors. He had 
commiſſion for diſpoſing of the rebels lands, and 
of executing martial law upon their perſons : he 


had the placing and diſplacing of all officers that 


had not patents, and the ſuperſeding of thoſe who 


were furniſhed with them :—he was well ſupplied 
as to the eſtabliſhment of his treaſure, and had 


an army of twenty thouſand foot, and thirteen hun- 


dred horſe under him. Nevertheleſs, it muſt be 
owned that he found the iſland in a very bad 


ſtate, 
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ſtate, above twenty thouſand rebels being in arms 
in the different provinces, many of whom had 
publicly ſworn to live and die in the defence of 
their religion, an oath which at that time in- 
cluded a ſolemn reſolution of never . to 
the Engliſh government. 

Though the inſtructions of Eſſex were in par- 
ticular to reduce Ulſter to obedience, yet this 
he ſtrangely negle&ed to attempt; and, as if he 
had meant to lengthen out the war, he ſuffered 


the revolters of that province to proceed in their 


depredations, whilſt, inſtead of ſtriking at the root 
of theſe troubles, he contented himſelf with lop- 
ping the ſmaller branches, and marched into Mun- 
Ig where he had a few ſkirmiſhes with Ty- 
rone, earl of Deſmond (called the Sugan earl) and 
after ſome other little ſucceſſes ſcarcely worth no- 
ticing, is ſaid to have been baffled and harraſ- 
ſed by Owen O'More, and this earl of Deſmond, 


who hung upon his rear for ſeveral days, and 


did him conſiderable damage. Certain it is, that 
his army was much diminiſhed without having 
made any great atchievements; and while he was 
thus employed, he had the mortification to hear, 
that both the Spaniards and the Scots had ſup- 


plied Tyrone with ammunition,” and that he was 


treating with the latter to aſſiſt him with forces 
againſt the Engliſn government. 
ſame time Sir Henry Harrington, with ſix hun- 
dred men, whom Eſſex had left in the glinns, 

ere defeated by the O' Brians, and being ac- 


cuſed of having contributed to it by their own 


fault, were ſeverely, (if not barbaroully) puniſhed, 
by the lord general. 

It was not long before Eſſex heard that the 
queen was angry at his miſconduct; whereupon he 
aſſured her by letter, that he would with all 
yore march' to Ulſter ; nevertheleſs he firſt made 
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an expedition into Leix and Ophaly againſt. the 
O'Mores and the O*Connors, which fo much di- 


miniſhed his army, that he was obliged. to fend 


to England for a ſupply of a thouſand men ; and, 


in the mean time Clifford N of Connaught, 


whom he had ſent to Belick to diſtreſs Tyrone, 


was defeated and flain by the inſurgents and his 
troops in danger of being all cut in pieces, which 
would have been the caſe, had they not been 


brought off by the horſe, who came in timely to 


their aſſiſtance. | 
The ſupply arriving, Eſſex All neglected to pro- 


ſecute the war againſt Tyrone, and by a conduct 


which at this diſtance of time it is hard to account 


for, he only marched with a body of about five 
hundred men, to the borders of the province 


where he parlyed with him, and concluded on a 


truce for {ix weeks, which was continued from 
one ſix weeks to another, either party being at li- 


berty to break it upon fourteen days notice. But 
the queen diſapproving this part of his conduct 
more than all. the reſt; receiving a ſharp letter 
fram her upon that ſubject, the infatuated Eſſex 


quitted Ireland without waiting for his recal, and 
preſented himſelf before the Engliſh court, the 
conſequence of which ſtep was his ruin; for after 
having been provoked to break out into open re- 


bellion, and what was at that time ſtill worſe, hav- 
ing ſpoken diſreſpectfully of his royal paramour, 


he was executed, in purſuant to a ſentence paſſed 
upon him, in the Tower of London, on Aſh- 


Weudgeſdag in the year ſixteen hundred and one. 


Adam Loftus ſord chancellor and Sir George 
Cary, treaſurer at war, being lord juſtices, Tyrone 


grew extremely haughty, and inſtead of talking 


of ſubmiſſion, (as he had hitherto always done in 
the midſt of his wars) he now declared that he 


would never lay down his arms till he had reſtor- 


ed 
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ed the catholic religion and the liberty and inde- 
pendancy of his country. He gave fourteeen days 
notice alſo, that he would break the truce. He 
made a joutney into Munſter, attended by twa 
thouſand five hundred horſe, where he ſpirited up 
the people to inſurrection, depoſed Daniel Mac 
Carthy More, and placed Florence Mac Cathy in 

his ſtead, took pledges of him, whom they called 
"KB: White Knight, and of many others whoſe zeal 

the cauſe he doubted, and plundered the lands of 
ſuch as abſolvtely refuſed to engage in his 
ſchemes. 

In the mean time, Sir Thomas Norris, lord pre- 
fident of Munſter, died of a wound he had receiv- 
ed in a ſkirmiſh, and one of the commiſſioners of 
that province was aſſaulted and ſlain by. Mac 
Guire, as he was taking the air near Cork. There- 
fore Sir George Carew was appointed lord preſident 
of Munſter, and the queen likewiſe ſent over the 
lord Montjoy as lord deputy, who on his arrival 
iſſued a proclamation, tending to ſatisfy ſuch per- 
| ſons as had furniſhed the army with money or diet 
ſince the firſt day of Sir William Ruſſel's govern- 
ment. 
This lord deputy being at Kilkenay in the 
month of April, was invited by the earl of Or- 
mond to go with him a few miles, in order. to 
parley with Owen Mac Rory O'More, to which 
he conſented, and the conſequence was, that con- 
trary to the laws of honour, the Iriſh chief made 
Ormond his priſoner, and the lord deputy and the 
earl of Thomond, would doubtleſs bave ſhared 
the ſame fate, if they had not ſaved themſelves 
by flight, eſcaping merely by the ſwiftneſs of their 
: horſes. The catholic writers attempt to juſtif ns 
| this piece of treachery—They ſay that O'More Geoghegans | 
3 happening to have a certain Jeſuit in his train, 
with whom Ormond entered 1 into a warm contro- 
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verſy about religious mattters, in which he uſed 
unbecoming expreſſions, on which the zeal of 
O' More for the catholic faith operated upon him in 
ge to hear it 


O 
profaned, in a converſation ſo foreign from the 


purpoſe, by an heretic, he ruched upon him ſud- 
denly, and, dragging him from his horſe, made 


him his priſoner, whereupon. the Engliſh betook 
themſelves to their arms, but were inſtantly put to 


fight, many being wounded and ſlain in the en- 
counter. — But let the cauſe be what it would, 
moſt certainly the a#ion was a baſe one, and ſuch 


as deſerves to be recorded with infamy to all poſ⸗ 
terity. 


The lord deputy having made a fruitleſs at- 


tempt to intercept Tyrone in his return from 


Munſter, now changed his method of making war, 
and, breaking up the army, quartered the troops in 
garriſons, which might more effectually ſerve his 
purpole againſt the Iriſh enemy, and from whence 
he could nevertheleſs draw together his forces at 


Pleaſure whenever he ſtood in need of their aſſiſ⸗ | 


tance, 
In May, the lord lieutenant archive towards 
and paſſing the Moyry, was informed that O'Neal 


had burned Ardmagh, raifed Blackwater Fort, and 


retired to the fortreſs of Logh Luken; on which 
he drew towards Ardmagh, but ſending captain 


Blaney with five hundred foot, to conduct ſome 


ſuccours which were coming to him, theſe were 
all together briſkly attached b Tyrone, at the 
paſs of the Newry, but were depend from the 


danger by Montjoy's ſeaſonably arriving to their 


aſſiſtance. 

skirmiſhes in different parts of the provinces, 
the ſubmiſſion of Florence Mac Carthy, and a 
deſign of ſeizing on p the Sugan carl of Deſmond, 
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(which miſcarried) mark great part of the remainder 
of this year. The ſame Deſmond was afterwards. 
taken, but reſcued again by the Iriſh, the ſubjects 


of the Pale all this while complaining of the taxes 


and other oppreſſions which they laboured under 
but not being able to obtain an impartial hearing 
at the court of England. —The knight of the 
Glin's caſtle was taken,—The revolters continued 
in the field with various ſucceſs. An intended 


marriage of the Sugan earl with the ſiſter of 


Deſmond chief of Muſkery, was prevented by 


: that chief's being obliged to bind himſelf for his 


ſiſter's appearance when \ ſent for, and theearl himſelf 
departing from Kerry, where he had fixed his 
quarters, was attacked by the garriſon ot Kill- 
mallock who defeated and diſperſed his troops, ſo 


that he was obliged to fly to Tiperary, as Was 


Peirce Lacey into Ulſter, for ſafety. James, ſon 
of Garret earl of Deſmond, then in the hands of 


the queen of England was ſent over properly 


attended, in order to try whether he could not 
raiſe a party againſt the Sugan earl, and at firſt 


he was well received by the Iriſh ; but as ſoon 


as they ſaw him go to a proteſtant church, they 
inſulted and reviled him, and plainly ſhewed him 


that he had little ſupport to expect at their hands, 


who hated him on the ſcore of his religion. 


Dermod O'Connor, this young earl's brother-in-law 


was coming to him in order to ſerve him, when 


one Tybot, who was in the queen's pay, in con- 
tempt of a paſſport he had with him, fell upon 


him, killed forty of his followers and taking him 
priſoner ſtruck off his head, for which offence the 
queen took away Tybot's company, when in ſtrict 
Juſtice ſhe ought to have taken away his life, as a 
puniſhment for ſuch a ſavage and perfidious ac- 
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tion. Another attempt was made to ſurpriſe the 


Sugan earl, who was then in company. with Der- 


mod Mac Gragh titular biſhop of Cork, but the 


earl 
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earl was too nimble for thoſe who were in queſt 


of him, while the biſnop, “clothing himſelf in the 


habic of a beggar, imitated one ſo well (ſays Cox) that 


he impoſed upon the Engliſh, who did not think 


him worth a hanging, and ſo let him paſs“ a ludi- 


crous expreſſion in what concerns ſerious matters, and 
altogether unworthy of the dignity of an hiſtorian, 
who: ought not to deal in ſcurrilous jokes, nor pride 
himſelf in quaint expreſſions.— Florence Mac Carthy 
oppoſed the ſheriff*s power in his territory, and 
coming before the lord deputy on his parole, was 


perſuaded to go over to England ; but when he 


had collected money of the people of Carbry (as 


authoriſed by the preſident's letter) to defray the 
expences of the voyage, he pauſed upon it. 


The mixed money was proclaimed, and four thou- 


ſand pardons were taken out by the provincials 


of Munſter for a number of Iriſh chieftains and 


their followers. 


n. The lord deputy intending what was called a 
general hoſting, ſec forward from Dublin on the 
22d of May, and on the 13th of June came to the 
Moyry, where he built a fort, and afterwards re- 


ceived the ſubmiſſion of two Iriſh chiefs ; and Sir 


Henry Danvers was ordered to ſeize the abbey of 


Ardinagh, where a garriſon was intended to be 
planted, but he was repulſed, and failed entirely 
in his attempt; whereupon the lord deputy marched 
with the main body of his army towards Ard- 
magh, where he placed a garriſon without oppoſition z 
and [Gina time after he bear the Iriſh out of their 
trenches, and beſides this there was a ſmart ſkirmiſh 


between Sir Chriſtopher Lawrence's regiment that 
was ſent to Benburb and the Iriſh, wherein the 


latter, though they generally fought better in a 


wood, (which was now the ſcene of action, than 


on an open plain) ſuſtained the greateſt loſs, the 


reaſon of which my author gives with an impar- 


tiality 
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tiality he is unaccuſtomed to adopt; for he ſays, 
it was becauſe the Engliſh were much better markſ- 


men, and being better furniſhed with ammuni- 


tion, expended more ſhot than their enemies could 


ſpare: He might have added, that the former had 


another great advantage over the latter, which was 


that of being near to their main body, from which, 


as from a never-failing fountain, they derived their 


ſuccours.— But enough has been ſaid of this ſkir- 
miſh, and indeed of many others, which I ſhall 


cut the detail of ſhort for the future, and proceed 


to more important affairs that happened during 


this intereſting reign. 

In ſuch ſkirmiſhes indeed great part of this year 
alſo was ſpent, in one of which Pierce Lacey was 
flain, bur at length the deputy returned to Dub- 
lin, (and put the army in garriſon) without having 


brought the enemy to a deciſive battle. 


In the mean time the Iriſh of Connaught roſe, (Sir 


John Berkley, the preſident of which province, 


was too weak to reſiſt their force) prepared to 
invade Munſter; but to hinder them from attempt- 
ing it, the preſident of Munſter ſent him a thou- 


| ſand foot, under the command of one Flower, by 
means of which timely ſuccour the deſign was pre- 


vented, and the Iriſh. being defeated and moſtly 
diſperſed, Flower returned victorious to Limerick. 
And about this time, the preſident came to Cork, 


where he uſed all the methods he could deviſe to 
ſeize the Sugan earl of Deſmond, whom at laft the 


White Knight ſurpriſed, and he was arraigned 
of various treaſons and condemned in Ireland, but 


was ſent (together with Florence Mac Carthy) into 
England, the latter alſo having been arreſted at 
Cork by order of the lord deputy. 


Seſſions of goal delivery being holden at Cork, it 
was determined to ſeize on ſuſpected perſons, as the 
beſt means of deterring the Spaniards from an in- 

tended 
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tended invaſion, which naw began to be ſtrongly 


rumoured, by cutting off the hopes of ſupport: 
and aſſiltance from the Iriſh chiefs, without which 


it was preſumed they would never attempt to 
make a deſcent upon the iſland z—and, in conſe- 


quence of this reſolution, Dermod Mac Owen, Mac 


Dermod Carthy, brother to the lord of Moſkerry, 


and Moyle More O'Mahon of Kinal- meaky, were 


all arreſted, 


But notwithſtanding theſe and other precautions, 
and many ſucceſſes of the Engliſn in the differ- 


ent provinces, yet the council ſitting on the twenty- 


ſecond day of September at Kilkenny, received news 
the arrival of a fleet from Spain, which ſoon af— 


ter diſembarked a body of forces at Kinſale; on 
which the lord deputy, having given proper or- 
ders to marſhall Wingfield and otner officers to 


draw troops from the different garriſons, ſet for- 


wards towards Cork, where they found a large 


magazine of victuals ready provided to ſubſiſt the 
Joldiery, 


The Spaniards in Kinſale were now attacked by 


the Engliſh ; but before the latter had any likeli- 
hood of making themſelves maſters of the place, 
the earl of Tyrone and O'Donnel, who had been 
Joined by a freſh reinforcement of two thouſand 
Spaniards, came in ſight, and the conſequence was 


a great engagement between the two armies, in 


which Tyrone's forces, amounting in number to about 
ſeven thouſand, were defeated, with the loſs of 
twelve hundred ſoldiers ſlain and eight hundred 


wounded. The loſs of the Engliſh is aid to have 
been but trifling; and the conſequence was, that Don 


John of Aguila ſurrendered, and he and his Spaniards 


were wafted on board Eogliſh veſſels to their own 


country. The camp was diſſolved, and, in effect, the 
rebellion of Tyrone drew to its final period. 8 
lord deputy purſued him from 8 to place, till he 


retired 
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retired to an inacceſſible fortreſs, and being returned 
to Dublin, ſent him an abſolute ſubmiſſion, though 


at the ſame time it is ſaid, that he wrote to O' Con- 
nor Sligo, intreating that he would by no means 


make a ſeparate peace, 


Sir Oliver Lambert, in the mean while, had driven 
the Burks out of their country, and comingto Athloan 


in December, O'Connor, Sligo, and Rory O'Donnel 
ſubmitted ; and the deputy keeping his Chriſtmas 


at Galway, he received the O'Flaharty's and Mac 
Dermods, O'Connor Roe, and others into favour. 
But O*Rourk, being amongſt thoſe who ſtill re- 


mained in rebellion, three ſeparate diviſions of troops 
were ordered to attack him. | 


The ſpirit of revolt was now almoſt extin- 
guiſned; the inſurgents were almoſt every where 
reduced to ſuch want, as that they died more by 
famine than by the ſword, and it 1s even reported 
that mothers killed their children i in order to feed 
upon them, and that in the province of Mun- 
ſter three children were ſeen deyouring the in- 
trails of their dead mother. 


' Though the caſtles of Dunboy, Caſtlehaven, and 


Baltimore wete agreed to have been delivered up 


by the Spaniards; yet the Iriſh under O'Sulli- 


van Bearre, had ſurpiſed the former of theſe, which 


however the Engliſh re-took after the moiſt obſti- 


O 


nate reſiſtance from the garriſon that ever had been 


known in Ireland, the commander, though deſ- 
perately wounded, as ſoon as he ſaw the Engliſh 
entering the caſtle, endeavouring to blow up them 
and himſelf together, by throwing a lighted match 


into a barrel of gunpomder. —==This atchieve- 
ment was followed by the defeat and flight of 


many of the Iriſh, and by the ſubmiſſion of many 
more of the lord of Lixnaw's whole force was 
maſtered, the province of Munſter reduced to 

obedience, 
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obedience, and the whole iſland kept in awe by 


the victorious army of the Engliſh. | 
As to the earl of Tyrone, after having made a 


public ſubmiſſion, he received a pardon from queen 
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